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Abraham  Lincoln's  Political 
Career  through  1860 


Nomination  1860 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


THURSDAY,    JUNE  21,   1800. 

See  First  and  Fourth  Pages. 


Republican   Nominations, 


FOR    PRESIDENT, 

iBEAHAM    LINCOLN 

OF    ILLINOIS. 
FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

HANNIBAL    HAMLIN 

OF     MAINE. 


STATE     TICKET: 
FOR  GOVERNOR, 

RICHARD       YATES, 

OF   MORGAN   COFNTY. 
FOR  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR, 

VITAL    JARROT, 

OF   ST.     CLAIR   COUNTY. 

FOR  AUDITOR  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS, 

JESSE      K.DUBOIS, 

OF    LAWRENCE    C0CNTY. 
FOR  TREASURER, 

WILLIAM     BU   T„L    E   R , 

OF   SANGAMON    COtJNTY. 
FOR   SECRETARY'  OF  STATE, 

OZIAS      M.      HATCH, 

OF   PIKE    COUNTY. 
FOR  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

NEWTON    BATEMAN, 

OF    MORGAN    COUNTY. 

Republican  Electoral  Ticket. 

ELECTORS   AT   LARGE. 

LEONARD  SWETT,  of  McLean  county. 
JOHN  M.  PALMER,  of  Macoupin  county. 

DISTRICT    ELECTORS. 

1st  District— ALLEN  C.  FULLER,  of  Boone  county. 

2d  District— WM.  B.  PLATO,  of  Kane  county. 

3d  District— LAWRENCE  WELDON,  of  DeWitt  county. 

4th  District— WM.  P.  KELLOGG,  of  Fulton  county. 

6th  District^.!  AMES  STARK,  of  Hancock  county. 

6th  District— JAMES  C.  CONKLING,  of  Sangamon  county, 

7th  District— II.  P.  II.  BROMWELL,  of  Coles  county. 

8th  District— THOMAS  G.  ALLEN,  or  Randolph  county. 

9th  District— JOHN  OLNEY,  of  Gallatin  county. 

Republican  State  Central  Committee. 

FOR   THE    STATE    AT     LARGE. 

Norman  B.   Jirnn, Chicago,  Cook  County 

EbenezarPeck, Chicago, Cook  County. 

William   H.  Brown, Chicago,  Cook  County. 

Julian  S.  Rumsey Chicago,  Cook  County. 

Gustavus  Koerner, Belleville,  St.  Clair  County. 

DISTRICTS. 

1.  Cornelius  Lansing Marengo,  McIInnry  co. 

1.  Calvin  Thcesoale, Rock  Island,  llock  Island  co. 

3.  David  Pavis, liloomington,  McLean  co. 

4.  Charles  It.  Lawrence,.. Prairie  City.McDonough  co. 

5.  Jackson  Grimsiiaw, Quincy,  Adams  co. 

fi.   Rarrocu  Lewis, Jacksonville,  Morgan  CO. 

7.  Toomas  A.  Marshall,   Charleston,  Coles  co. 

S.   Willaro  C.  Flagg, I\Ioro,   Madison,  co. 

9.  John  T.  Jones, Shawneetown.  Gallatin  co. 


THUR  SD^AYT^IARcirrr, ,  1 860. 


See  First  and  Fourth  Pages. 


IEFTJBI.ICAN     STATE     CONVEN- 

TIOK. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  us  by  the  State  Con- 
entron  held  at  Springfield,  June  10,  ISftS,  we,  the  Republi- 
in  State  Central  Committee,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  herehy 
otify  the  Republican  voters  of  the  several  counties  of  the 
late  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  at  Decatur 
i  Wednesday,  the  ninth  day  of  May  next  at  ten  o'clock  A.M. 
■r  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  the  following 
tate  offices,  to-wit;  A  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor 
uditor  of  Public  Accounts,  State  Treasurer,  Secretary  of 
'ate,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  to  bevoted 
'i-  at.  the  General  Election  to  be  held  in  November  next  Also 
t  the  same  time  and  place,  to  elect  22  delegates  to  represent 
le  State  of  Illinois  in  the  National  Republican  Convention  to 
leet  at  Chicago  on  the  16th  day  of  May  next;  to  place  in 
omination  a  Republican  electoral  ticket  for  said  State  to  be 
oted  for  at  said  election;  and  to  transact  such  other  business 
9  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  perfect  a  more  thorough  oriran- 
iation  of  9aid  party. 

The  counties  will  be  represented  In  said  Convention  upon 
tie  basis  of  the  popular  vote,  in  the  several  counties,  cast  for 
■tate  Treasurer  at  the  election  of  November,  1S5S,  and  the 
epresentation  apportioned  among  said  counties  of  the  State 
i  the  ratio  of  one  delegate  for  every  400  votes  cast  for  all  the 
andidates  for  State  Treasurer  voted  for  at  said  election  and 
ne  additional  delegate  for  every  fraction  of  200  or  more  votes 
o  cast. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  delegates  to 
?hich  each  county  will  be  entitled  on  the  ratio  above  indicat- 
ed, to-wit : 

Warns 16  Henderson 5  Ogle  8 

ilexander l  Henry 8  Peoria '.'.'.'.'.'.'. V.'.'.U 

lond 4  Iroquois ft  Perry  3 

loone 5  Jackson 8  Piatt  ....'.' \ '.'...'.  2 

'■•own 4  Jasper 3  pike  \\ 

lureau 10  Jefferson 4  Pope  .'. 2 

'alhoun 2  Jersey 4  Pulaski ..".'.'... ',"  2 

iarroll 4  Jo  Pavies !)  Putnam !1 

J*38 0  Johnson 3  Randolph  .'...'.'.'     ft 

Iharapalgn 6  Kane 11  Richland...       .      8 

'hnstian 4  Kankakee 5  Rock  Island  7 

;lark 6  Kendall 5  Saline  "  3 

|J?y 3  Knox 12  Sangamon  '.'.'.'.'.'. !l5 

,'1',nton 8  Lake 6  Schuyler 6 

;olf 5  EaSalle 19  Scott 4 

J°°k 47  Lawrence    3  Shelby.    .  5 

>awford 4  Lee f,  Stark....' 4 

Cumberland 3  Livingston 4  Stevenson "  9 

£eg*U> 7  LnSa" 6  St.  Clair. .' .'.' .' ." .' .'  .'li 

DeWitt 5  Macon 5  Tazewell 9 

Douglas 5  Macoupin 9  Union  3 

S"Pil8e 4  Madison 11  Vermilion.';.':""  7 

£n>'ar- 7  Marion 4  Wabash 3 

£iwar<1s 2  Marshall 6  Warren 8 

Effingham 3  Mason 5  Washington 4 

f»y?tt« 4  Massac 2  Wayne 4 

*or'1 1  McDunough 9  White  ft 

Franklin 3  Mcllenry 8  Whiteside'.'."."."  7 

Fulton 10  McLean 12  Will  '12 

«a"  atin 2  Menard 4  Williamson'. '. '. '. '.'. '  4 

Greene 6  Mercer 6  Winnebago 9 

g""1.?/ 4  Monroe 4  Woodford. . . .  ft 

Hamilton 3  Montgomery  .. .     ft  _ 

Hancock 11  Morgan .10      Total..  687 

Hardin 1  Moultrie 3 

N-  ».  J™d,  N.  C.  Geer, 

S.   L.  Baker,  j.  Grimshaw, 

George  T.  Rrown,  w.  H.   Hbrnhon, 

Tiios.  J.  Turner,  fj.  D.  H\y 

W.  T.  Hopkins,  ]).'  k!    Green, 

D.  L.  Phillips. 
a     ,     „  , ,    ,.      ,  „  ,  JESSE  W.  FELL,  Secretary. 

Springfield,  March  5th,  1860. 


COTJNTY  REPUBLICAN  CONVEN- 
TION. 

The  Republican*  of  Sangamon  county  are  herehy  notified 
that  a  Convention  will  be  held  at  the  Court  House  in  the  city 
"[Springfield,  on  Saturday,  the  28th  dav  of  April  next  at .  1 
o  clock,  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  fifteen  delegates  to 
represent  said  county  in  the  State  Convention  at  Decatur  on 
the  9th  day  of  May  next,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other 
business  as  may  be  considered  necessary  to  perfect  the  organi- 
zation of  the  party  in  said,  county. 

The  several  precincts  in  the  countp,  it  is  ordered,  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  five  delegates  in  said  County  Convention. 
K.  L.  Baker, 
W.   H.  Herndon, 
William  Jayne, 
John  Armstrong, 
George  II.   Weber, 
Jt.  H.   Ham, 
R.  H.  Constant, 
Republican  County  Central  Committee. 


Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lincoln  returned  from  his  eastern  trip,  by 
the  Great  Western  Road,  early  yesterday  morn- 
ing, in  excellent  health  and  his  usual  spirits, 
having  been  absent  two  weeks.  lie  left  New 
York  on  Monday.  During  the  time  that  he  was 
gone,  besides  his  address  at  Cooper's  Institute, 
he  averaged  one  speech  a  day  in  furtherance  of 
the  Republican  cause,  in  the  States  of  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  in  all 
which  the  people  were  in  the  midst  of  an  active 
political  canvass  for  their  State  elections.  He 
received  pressing  invitations  to  visit  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsjdvania,  but  urgent  business  engage- 
ments required  his  return  home. 


EIK 


4    O'CLOCK.     P.     M. 


LATEST    BY   TELEGRAPH. 
BEPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

SPECIAL  DESPATCH  TO  THE  TRANSCRIPT   FROM 
OUR  OWN   REPORTER. 

i 
I 

NOMINATION  OF 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

OF    ILLINOIS, 

FOR     PRESIDENT! 


Chicago,  Friday  afternoon. 

FIRST    BALLOT. 

Seward  172  K 

Lincoln 102  ' 

Cameron  rjgv 

Chase 43 

Scattering 93 

LINCOLN  WAS  NOMINATED  ON  THE  THIRD 
BALLOT. 


TO  TnE   ASSOCIATED   PRESS. 

Cuioaoo,  18th. 
The  Wigwam  was  closely  packed  for  a  full  hour 
before  the  Convention  assembled.    The  interest  in 
the  proceedings  appears  to  be  on  the  increase  as  the 
time  for  balloting  approaches. 

A  crowd,  numbered  by  thousands,  has  been  out- 
side since  9  o'clock,  anxiously  awaiting  intelligence 
from  the  inside. 

Arrangements  hare  been  made  for  passing  the  re- 
sult of  the  ballots  up  from  the  platform  to  the  roof, 
and  through  the  skylight. 

A  large  procession  was  formed  by  the  various  dele- 
gations to  march  to  the  hall,  preceded  by  bands  of 
mnsic,  the  New  York  delegation  being  by  far  the 
most  numerous. 

A s  the  delegates  entered  on  the  platform,  the  sev- 
eial  distinguished  men  were  greeted  with  rounds  of 
applause  by  the  audience. 

The  opening  prayer  was  delivered  by  Rer.  Mr. 
Green,  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church. 

Three  or  fourmcetings  were  held  at  adistance  out- 
Bide,  and  during  the  silence  of  proserin  the  Conveu- 
t  on  the  roais  and  shouts  of  these  meetings  could  bo 
di  t  netly  heard  in  the  wigwam. 
I  The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  begged 
I  the  audience  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible,  and  pre-  1 
se  ve,  as  far  as  consistent,  the  decorum  and  dignity 
of  the  meeting.  ! 

He  announced  an  invitation  for  an  excursion  over 
the  Chicago  and  Galena  railroad;  also  a  communi- 
cation from  the  workingmen  of  Brooklyn,  Wil- 
liamsburg and  Grecnpoint,  N.  Y.,  in  favor  of  be- 
stowing the  government  lands  on  actual  settlers,  and  i 
for  anesting  the  further  sales  of  the  public  lands. 
Roth  communications  were  put  on  record. 
The  President  announced  the  motion  pending  to 
be  to  take  a  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Md.,  announced  that  in  consequence 
of  the  adoption  by  the  Convention  of  a  rule  restrict- 
ing the  vote  of  Maryland  to  the  number  of  delegates 
present,  that  the  delegation  had  last  evening  filled  up 
its  number,  and  asked  leave  to  present  the  creden- 
tials of  five  new  delegates. 

Mr.  Sargeant  of  Cal.  inquired  whether  the  five  ad- 
ditional votes  now  added,  would  increase  the  vote  to 
10,  or  leave  it  at  11,  wbioh  was  the  number  of  votes 
assigned  to  that  State  by  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Credentials. 


If  it  designed  to  increase  the  vote  above  11,  he  was 
opposed  to  it. 

W.  F  Cole  of  Maryland  said  Maryland  had  been 
entitled  to  11  vet  8  only,  because  the  necessary  num. 
ber  of  delegates  for  16  votes  were  not  present 

The  delegation  had  the  power,  by  the  action  of  the 
State  Convention,  to  fill  vacancies-they  had  now 
done  so,  and  claimed  to  cast  a  full  vote. 

The  President  understood  the  rule  adopted  to  have 
restricted  Maryland  to  11  votes.  The  additional  del- 
egates would  not  entitle  them  to  a  greater  vote. 

Mr.  Bean,  of  Md.  desired  to  correct  an  error  of  the 
Chair,  as  he  understood  the  number  was  only  limit- 
ed because  the  delegates  were  not  present. 

The  delegation  had  a  right  to  fill  vacancies,  and 
had  done  so,  in  consequence  of  the  rule  adopted  yes- 
terday by  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Aimour,  cf  Md.,  protested  against  the  recep- 
tion of  the  credentials  of  the  new  delegates.  Eleven 
lepresentatives  only  were  present  from  his  State. 

The  delegation  had  met  without  his  knowledge 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  at  least  more  than  one 
delegate,  and  filed  up  their  numbers  with  men  who 
lived  God  only  knows  where. 

A  resident  of  the  State  had  been  refused  admission 
to  the  delegation,  and  what  object  bis  colleagues  had 
in  filling  the  delegation  with  non-residents,  he  did 
not  know. 

The  motion  to  admit  the  extra  delegates  was  lost 
amidst  applause. 

The  Convention  voted  to  proceed  to  ballot  for 
candidate  for  President. 

Wm  M.  Evarts  of  N.  Y.,  did  not  rise  for  the  pur- 

pose  of  making  a  speech,  but  only  to  ask  if,   at   this 

time,  it  is  m  order  to  put  candidates  in  nomination' 

I  he   President-The  chair   considers  it  in  order  to 

name  candidates,  without  debate. 

♦Adeie£!te  I'[Cm  Penn8yI^ni»  drew  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  seats  of  the  delegates  were  occu- 
pi?d  by  outsiders. 

A  voice— The  same  here  in  Ohio 

The  President-Tbis  affords  an  opportunity  to  the 
Chair  to  read  a  communication  just  received  from 
the  doorkeeper. 

The  communication  stated  that  delegates,  as  soon 
as  they  got  into  the  hall,  passed  their  tickets  out  to 
friends;  the  officers  therefore  found  it  impossible  to 
prtrent  the  admission  of  outsiders,  but  the  fault  rest- 
ed with  delegates. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  only  method  to 
pursue  would  be  for  each  delegate  to  claim  his  own 
seat  with  vigor. 

After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  clearing  the  plat- 
lorm.  the  Convention  proceeded  to  ballot 

Wm.M.  Evarts  rose  and  said,  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
the  name  of  William  H.  Seward  as  acandidats  before 

^vT?±l°?  f°r  the  nomination  of  President  of 
ice  united  States. 

This  nomini  ton  was  received  with  loud  and  con- 
tinued applause. 

Mr.  Judd,  of  Illinois,  rose  and  said-«Mr  Presi 
dent,  I  beg  leave  to  offer,  as  a  candidate  before  this 

^Z^f'Vt'  fr  r;esident  of  tu"  United  States,  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois 

The  audience  greeted  this  nomination  with  per- 
fectly deafening  cheers,  the  shouts  being  continued 
for  several  minutes.  The  wildest  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm prevailed. 

At  the  close  of  the  applause  some  hisses  were 
heard,  but  the  pressure  for  Lincoln  was  tremen 
dous.  v^cu. 

Mr.  Dudley,  of  N.  J,  presented  the  name  of  Wm 
L.Dayton.    (Applause.) 

Gov.  Reeder  of  Pa. -The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
desires  to  present,  as  her  candidate,  the  name  of 
S  mon  Cameron.    Applause. 

1  pMrr.Car,"°/.0hi0TPut  forth  the  name  of  Salmon 

P.  Chase  of  Ohio.    (Loud  applause.) 
I      Mr.  Sn  ith  ot  Md.-I  am  instructed  by  the  State  of 

Indiana  to  second  the  nomination  of  Lincoln 
Another  outburst  of  enthusiasm  from  the  body  of 

the  hall.  ' 

R,?'  Blair  of  Mi?sonri  nominated  Edward  Bates 
of  Missouri.    Applause. 

Mr.  Blair  of  M  ch  ,  sa'd-On  the  part  of  Michigan 
I  desire  to  say.  that  the  Republicans  of  that  State 
second  the  nomination  of  Wm.  H.  Seward. 

Tremendous  applause,  thousands  rising,  waving 
their  hats,  &c,  continuing  the  applause  through 
several  minutes. 

This  was  followed  by  some  hisses,  and  loud  ap- 
plause for  Lincoln,  when  the  friends  of  Seward 
again  rallied,  determined  not  to  be  put  down. 

At  this  second  trial  of  lungs,  however,  it  was  evi 
dent  that  the  crowd  was  more  divided  than  at  first 
appeared,  and  the  Lincoln  men  apparently  had  a 
majority. 

Tom  Corwin  of  Ohio,  nominated  John  McLean  of 
Ohio,  for  the  Presidencv. 


Carl  Schurze  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  part  of  his 
State,  here  rose  and  seconded  the  nomination  of 
Wm.  H.  Seward. 

Upon  this  another  scene  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
and  tremendous  excitement  ensued. 

Mr.  North  of  Minnesota,  also  seconded  on  the  part 


d°ou?anpXethe  n0minat,°n  °f  Sfl™d-     <T— " 

Ka?sJsecondOfthKan8aa-Thedeleffate8andPe°P^0f 
rvansas  second  the  nomination. 

Renewed  cheers. 

bef  ot  TT  f  °,M0-On  the  Part  of  a  1«W  num. 
ber  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  I   desire  to    second   the 

DeX»r0/hth1  man  Wh0  °an  8plit  raiJ3  SSS mau 
democrats— Abraham  Lincoln. 

Rounds  of  applause  by  the  Lincoln  men 
UonoTn*?°mIOra]e0  ecconded  thenoraina- 

^r.edL;;cpTanuer the  part  of  that  sta*-  «■«« 

SECOND    BALLOT 

Seward 

^ncoin ;;;;; Jjg      , 

On^hejhirdballot  LINCOLN  was  nominated.       | 


^SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  10,  I860. 

:r^y  see  Miscellany  on  SourtUPage. 

O^crtUrow  oTwin.  H.  Scward-Komi- 
nation  of  Lincoln  for  President. 

AYhcntlie  telegraph  announced,  yester 

day  afternoon,  the  nomination  of  Abram 
Lincoln  for  President,  it  was  not  be- 
lieved. It  was  thought  to  bo  one  of  those 
hoaxes,  which  are  set  ailoat,  in  advance, 
to  give  zest  to  good  news.  When  the 
guns  which  had  been  loaded  to  announce 
the  nomination  of  Sewaud,  were  fired  in 
honor  of  his  victorious  opponent,  the  citi- 
took  it  for  granted  that 


nial  condition  of  National  politics,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  prevailing  sectionalism,  is 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  any  man,  even  the 
most  cherished  in  our  own  ranks,  and  we 
are  more  than  content  to  see  it  is  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  the  leader  of  our 

°P  We^can  easily  read    the  motives  which 
led  to  this  act.     The  Republican  party  has 
committed  suicide  in  order  to  escape  irom 
Justice      They  felt   that  the   judgment  of 
the    people  was  about    to  overtake  them, 
and    .hey  resorted    to   this  miserable  and 
cowardly  refuge.     Better  to  have  encoun- 
tered defeat  manfully,  and  found  an  honor 
able  grave,  than    to  sneak   thus  into  obi. 
vion   to  be  buried  on  the  cross-roads  with 
a  stake  through  the  body,  leaving  a  name 
infamous  behind  it 

No  press  has  opposed  more  consistently 
and  more  unreservedly  than  ours  the  po- 
litical principles  of  Mr.  Seward, -Se  war  d- 


zeus  of  Albany 

the  Capital  of   New  York  was  celebrating    uucai  prmi;ipi<so  „,  „ . 

i*  u^umph  of   the  chief  and  favorite  of    ism  ia  the  Stoto    as  a  system  of  poht.al 


economy,    and    Sewardism  m  the  nation, 
as  a  sectional    and  factious   orgamzation, 
has  at  all  times  encountered  our  hostility 
But  we  have    recognised    the  genius  and 
the  leadership  of  the  man.     The  Republi- 
can party  was  his  work;  and  his  talents, 
courage  and  elevation  of  character  made 
him  its  distinctive   leader  and  chief,     lie 
had    served  in  a  public    career,  beginning 
with  his  early  manhood,  as  State  Senator, 
Governor  and  United    States  Senator,  al- 
ways first  among  his  political  colleagues, 
constantly     developing      higher      talents 
and  a  more  elevated,   though  a  most  dan- 
neroas  philosophy,  and  preserving  a  pri- 
vate character  against  which  every  party 
rancor  never  breathed  an  accusation-not 
even  the   rancor  of  his  own  party,  which 
never    spared  a  name   or  a  fame  however 
cherished  or  venerated.     He  was  beyond 
,.,      ,  ,,,}  u,(l  ,,.,.  ,.,  ,„   -.  all  question,    the  man  of   most  stature  in 

J  1  at  last  with  no  other  motive  than  per-    because  he  was  such,  that  he  was  struck 
c   ™il  hatred  and    political    rivalry,    com-    down.  ,  . 

I Zl  atl  against  the  New    York    Senator.         The  men  of  mediocrity  combined  again 
1  dr     Lincoln's    strength    was    made,   in|hhn.     They  sought  out  some  second  rate 
1  arge  part,    by  the  votes  of  delegates  from 
6  ilave  States  (delegates  without   constitu-j 
e:ncies)  and  was  completed  by  the    trans- 
fer of  four  votes  from  Massachusetts,    lor  .  lUBI11  tUB11  „„„  

a!  consideration  which  the  further  proceed-     substraUm  of  politics  and  nominated  Lin- 

™  i   *  ill       .linnlnfo  1 


the  Nc>7  York  Republicans 

The  intelligence  that  Seward  was  dis- 
placed  to  make    room  for  this  Mr.   Ling 
eoLN   caused  not  so  much  grief  and  indig- 
. nation,  as  wonder  and  a  puzzled  conscious- 
ness of  some  great  but  inexplicable  fraud  . 

,nd  cheat. 

The  analysis    of  the  vote  and    proceed- 
ngs,  imperfectly  as  they  were   given,    re- 
ealed  the  character    of   the    trick.     Mr. 
Jreeley,  of  Oregon,  (without  a    constit- 
,ency)  Mr.  Blair,  of  Maryland,  (without 
constituency)  the  other  Blaib,  of  Mis- 
ouri,  (representing,  at  most,  a  single  Con- 
,     -ressional  District)  and  Mr.  Dudley  Field, 
■    If  Mass.,  rejected  in    this   his  own  State, 
1    iad  combined  all  the  elements  of   opposi- 
t    ion  against  Mr.  Sewabd,  upon  a  man  un- 
x    lamed  and  unknown    in   three-fourths   of 
t   he  States,  when  the  delegations  were  cho- 
They  had  held  out  the  hope  of  no 


universally  weaker  everywhere  than  the 
New  York  Senator;  who,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  was  never  defeated, as  Lincoln 
never  succeeded,  in  an  election.  Compare 
Mr.  Seward's  strength  with  his  rival, 
first  in  the  Republican  party  proper— next 
among  the  dissatisfied  and  estranged  ele- 
ments of  the  Democracy —and  then  among 
the  naturalized  citizens,  a  class  numbering 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters! 

But    it    is    all   right!      The   Republican 
party  was  doomed  to  reach  its  end  in  this 
contest.     "  Soon  up,  soon  rotten,"  is  the 
epitaph  for  that  thing  of  mushroom  growth. 
As  age,  disease,  and  pain  are  given  to  man 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  loss  of  life,  so  this 
humiliation  will  make  death  more  accepta- 
ble   to  that    party  which  four  years    ago 
was  so  proud,  and  so  full  of  strength  and 
of  promise.     It  proves  itse'f  unworthy  of 
its  ostensibly  high  mission,  retreats  in  the 
face  of  its  enemies,  makes  a  cowardly  ca- 
pitulation,   and   surrenders  its  chief,  and 
then  breaks  up  and  dissolves. 

We    have    but    one  fear  growing  out  of 
this    political  revolution-      It  is,   lest  the 
Democratic  leaders  conscious  of  success, 
and    seeing    the    prize    of  the  Presidency 
within  the  reach  of  even  the  weakest  can- 
didate, should  rend  the  approaching  Con- 
vention by  their  rivalries.     It   is    for  the 
moderate    men  of   the    party;     for    great 
States  like  New  York,  and  its  (now)  De- 
mocratic colleagues    of  the  North,  as  well 
as  for  the  Central  States  of  the  South,  to 
combine    to    prevent  this.     The    path    of 
Victory  is  open  before  us;  and    we  have 
but  to  pursue  it  calmly,  but  firmly  to  the 
glorious  end ! 


man  and  failed  to  find  one  of  sufficient 
strength;  some  third  rate  man,  and  failed; 
and  stooping  still  lower,  and  carrying  with 
them  their  new  allies,  went  down  into  the 


ings  of  the  Convention  will  disclose. 

We  speak  of  these  things  as  explaining 
the  feelings  of  the  Republicans  here  on  the 
first  announcement  of  this  juggle.     It  is 
aot    lor  us  to    complain    that  the  Seward 
leaders   have   been    overmatched  m  their 
irts  by  the  unwearied  malignity  of  Gbee- 
ley,  and  the  unscrupulous  intrigues  of  the 
Blurs.     There    is   retributive   justice  in 
the   catastrophe,    which  makes  the  Arch- 
leader  of  faction  fall   by  the  hands  of  the 
mercenaries   he    invited    to  his  standard; 
and  we  do  not  regret  to   see  the  men  who 
have  proved  false  to  all  other  parties,  and 
who  have  been    petted  and    pensioned  for 
;heir  treason,  turn  out  to  be  as  treacher- 
ous to  their  new  leader,  as  to  the  old. 

Nor  can  we  be  supposed  to  look  with 
e-ret  upon  a  result  which  ensures  to  the 
Democratic  party  (unless  they  have  the 
fatuity  to  throw  it  away,)  a  majority  of 
the  Electoral  Colleges  of  the  free  States. 
Such  a  result,  which  will  restore  the  nor- 


Mr.  Lincoln  was  first  heard  of  in  poll 
tics  a  year  ago  last  fall,  when,  limping  with 
wounds  and  howling  with  anguish,  he  was 
driven  thro'  the  State  of  Illinois  by  Doug- 
las, and  defeated  with  the   tacit  approval 
of  the  majority  of  his  own  party— and  with 
the    publicly    expressed    gratulatious    oi 
Greeley,  Weed  and  others.  Last  spring  he 
made  his  debut  in  this  State  as  an  orator 
and  commenced  by  charging  for  his  speeches 
'  at  the  rate  of  &100a-piece,  and  was  forced 
to  desist  amid  such  public  expressions  oi 
contempt,  that   he  may  be  said    to    have 
been  fairly  hissed  out   of  the    State.     He  | 
1  has  never  held  public  office,  of  any  credit, 
and  is  not  known  except  as  a  slang-whang- 
ing stump  speaker,  of  a  class    with  which 
every  party  teems,  and  of  which  all    par- 
ties are  ashamed.     He  represents  no  prin- 
ciple and  no  sentiment  except  hostility  to 
Seward;  nor  did  any  consideration  oi  ex- 
pediency dictate  his  nomination;  for  he  is 


Our  Otiiy  Now. 

The    Democratic   party  now  needs  only 
to  be  true  to  itself— to   exercise  judgment 
and  wisdom  and  not  be  swayed  by  preju- 
dice and  passion— in  order  to  achieve,  not 
merely  a  brilliant  victory  in  this  Presiden- 
tial Campaign,  but  also  a  permanent   tri- 
umph and  continued  ascendency  through- 
out the  nation.     The  defeat  of  Seward  and 
nomination  of  Lincoln    emasculates    the 
Republican    party.      This    repudiation  of 
the  representative  man  of  the  organization 
extinguishes  its  life  and  deprives  it  of  the  | 
further  sympathy  of  the  earnest  men  who 
have  been  really  sustained  from  principle. 
The    Republican    party  is    struck  with   a 
paralytic  stroke,  especially  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  with  common  prudence  on 
the  part  of  the  Democracy,  the  latter  will 
have    an   easy  victory.     If  the  thirty-five 
electoral  votes  of  this  State   are   not  cast 
for  the  Democratic  nominee,  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  eur  political  friends.     The  Repub- 
lican   party  has  no  longer  the    power    to 
control  them.     We  may  throw  them  away 
by  folly  and  madness,  but  in  no  other  way- 
can  we  lose  them.     The  political  power  ot 
the  State  was  never  more  fully  within  the 
reach  of  the  Democratic  party.     The  time 
has  arrived  for  a  political  revolution  heie, 
and  the  rising  tide  can  only  be  stayed  by 
repressing  on  our  part  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm. 

We  entreat  Democrats  to  consider  the 
aspect  of  the  times,  to  dismiss  all  preju- 
dice and  passion,  to  reflect  what  the  occa- 
sion requires,  to  avoid  all  crimination  and 
recrimination  and  to  seize  upon  the  line  oi 


policy  which  wisdom  dictates.  We  do  not 
dictate  to  them  what  that  is-4et  their  own 
good  sense  define  it.  Let  them  recollect 
that  it  is  no  less  true  of  political  parties 
than  of  individuals  that, 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiuirs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune: 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  missives. 


How  was  Seward  Defeated  ? 

The  Chicago  Democrat  says: 
Chicago  Politicians  Undertaking  to  Bul- 
ly —There  is  some  excuse  for  the  people  who 
came  here  from  abroad  with  favorites  of  then- 
own,  and  who  look  upon  Gov.  Seward  as  the 
most  formidable  rival  to  their  favorite,  to  talk 
atrainst  Gov.  Seward.  But  we  think  that  our 
Chicago  politicians  had  not  better  try  to  pur- 
sue towards  Gov.  Seward  the  same  course  that 
the  Charleston  politicians  did  towards  Judge 
Douglas;  for  they  may  arouse  the  people  to  ex- 
piessions  that  they  know  not  of. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Chicago  people  are  for  the 
nomination  of  Wm.  U.  Seward  lor  President; 
aud  we  honestly  believe  that  a  ticket  composed 
of  Seward  and  Lincoln,  will  bo  the  strongest 
that  could  be  run  in  Illinois. 

Our  Chicago  politicians  had  better  leave  the 
nomination  of  the  ticket  for  President  and 
Vice  President  to  the  delegates. 

Wo  notice  quite  a  number  of  men  sitting 
around  and  abusing  Gov.  Seward,  who  but  a 
few  days  ago  were  applying  to  get  on  the  police 
iu  this  city,  and  complaining  of  the  utter  desti- 
tution of  themselves  and  families.  They  have 
now  all  got  new  suits  of  clothes  to  their  backs; 
and  we  know  not  which  of  the  two  following 
questions  is  the  most  diflicult  to  answer:  First, 
why  should  such  men  be  abusing  Gov.  Sew- 
ard? Second,  where  did  they  get  their  new 
clothes! 


/   t 
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FROM   CHICAGO. 

i 

T0  REPUBLIC1H  TICKET  FOR  18W. 

Iirim  Liral*.,  of  Illinois*  lominakd 
for  PresMenk 


NEW-YORK,  SATURDAY,  MAY    19,  k6Q, 


o«t»  tequiry  b»»  »««  ■•*•  au  *"""'•**  UU)  tBd  ! 

aUwrjof  Mr.Lwceur.   Th*  only  evidence  thitlu 
ui .  klstory  M  jet  dl*eoter*d.  is  th*t  he  had  a  stump 

tUVaMWlthMr.DOMiaS.Ulwhlch    «Vu  b*et.a.  j 

isl.*otv*rystro.g*ttb*  West,  bat  tew>M.*iiabl* 


f*  Uit  Senatorial  Con  wit  in  IDineis  to  b*  le- 
fought  ob  ft  Wider  Field* 


flinnibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  the  Candi- 
date for  Vice-President. 


piiappoiBtmeiit  of  the  Friends  of . 
Mr,  Seward.  j 


flflKB  IXCITEMEKT  AND  ESTHUS1AS1I 
luifUiB  of  till  SomintUoai  ia  tkii  City. 


n*w  Ta*7  *«  Bailed  Throughout  the 
Worth. 


fyttfel  Dtarpatek  »•  th*  Rew-York  Tins**. 
Caieioo,  P  rid  ay,  May  18. 
fk*  work  *t  the  Convention  is  ended.    The 
<•**(  iter  who,  with  ragged  trouters,  «*ed  barefoot 
t,  itfrt  nit  father'*  eian  end  s oend  nil  d»ys  in  * pUt- 
vf  nils,  tea  rleen  to  high  eminence,  end  Aitau 
I0«nf >  *'  minole,  i*  declared  its  candidate  for 
fwnjdent  by  the  National  Republican  Party. 
Tfcta  result  w«*  effected  by  the  change  of  rote*  In 
^petssvlvanla,  New-Jersey, Vermont,  end  Mate*- 
^uetts  Delegation*. 
gr.SivixVe  filende  **eert  Indignantly,  end  with 
,  ftt,t  deal  ol  feeling ,  that  they  were  grossly  de- 
-r?td  end  betrayed,   the  recoienti  endeavored  to  : 
jjoMfy  New-York  by  offering  her  tho  Vic*-Pre«l.  I 
jtaty,  and  egreeing  to  support  any  man  the  might 
MtJ«,  »ot  thay  declined  the  position,  though  they  • 
gsjtia  firm  In  the  rank*,  having  moved  to  make  J 
laoow'e  nomination   unanimous.     Mr.  *iwam>*s  j 
Unit  (eel  freetly  ehegrlned  and  disappointed. 
VeiUrn  pride  Is  ratified  by  this  nomination,  which  ! 
Ihtaly  ndleate*  the  departure  of  polltleal  eupremacy 
tot  the  Atlantic  States. 

Tie  prominent  candidates  lOiVice-Piesidemey  were 
l«nt.  Hicuui,  BaiEi,  Cut  end.  Reuse.  Perm- 
fltruie  desired  Htcxmir.  Mew-York,  In  order  to 
ami  the  eonduet  of  Pennsylvania,  Maseaeheaerts 
ad  K.ntoeky,  favored  Mr.  Hsuuir,  of  Maine;  and 
ea  tat  second  ballet,  ewt  her  whole  strength  tor  him, 
tat  t«n  owing  to  this,  and  the  desire  to  conciliate 
fcw-Verk.thet  his  aoauneticw  was  »e  promptly  «e> 

tw4< 

taaeace  eithnslMin  exist*,  end  everything  here 
tttid  item  to  indicate  e  spirited  and  ««c**.(fui 
am**.  The  etty  is  elite  with  procession*,  meet- 
tp.  sfl  sie  end  noisy  demonstrations!  One  hundred 
pi  .era  fired  this  evening. 

The  Convention  was  the  most  eatbustaatle  ever 
ittun  in  the  eountry,  and  If  one  wcto  to  ind|e 
In  appearances  here,  the  ticket  win  sweep  the 


■  his  private  ehemter.  , 

ksey  of  the  delegates  went  home  this  evening  by 

is  jo'eloeh  train.   Others  leave  in  the  morning.         j 
Agreed  excursion  .ispUened  to  Rock  Wand  and  j 

Baneport,  and  MOtkef  to  Milwaukee  and  Madison,  ; 

etfrtilJenotheT  over  the  Illinois  Central,  ever  the 

train**,  These  wlUdelelnn  greet  many  of  the  dele. 

tetei  and  the  editorial  fraternity.  I 

The  Wigwem  !•  *e  fell  a*  ever-filled  now  by . 
ftnnsds.of  original  tmccui  men,  who  they  "alway* 

'|atw  v  wohld  b*  nominated ,  and  who  trst  suggested 

*■**»,  wk»e»  shooting  themselves  hoarse  over  j 
denomination.   "tVhetwee  ttWeestia  said  when 
?jtu*  wee  nominated  r»  ask  the  eppon«t«ot  u*' 
tn>.  «Wh»twuihere«lt.of  th»  election*"  retort 

**nou'»  friend*. 
Ttfrtythree  gun*  were  fired  from  the  top  of  the 

•rmentHon**.  , 

tiedkaerrefenedto  In  Tuesday  evening  sdis- 
faleh  wne  *  private  ox,  and  1  regret  that  Inaccur.te 
e*4kg«flt*honldhave  misrepresented  the  position 
^♦delegation a* regard.  Mr.  0**«t«T.  HI.  right 
**«!«  he  d.emed  best  Politically,  w.s  not  denied, 
s*«  eoiseqeenuy  there  wne  no  defence  of  hi.  career 

•tsdedt 

eteseeebesetts  delegates,  with  their  braes  band ,  are 
ftndieg  the  streets,  celling  at  the  varlon*  need-iuar- 
hrt  of  the  ether  delegation.,  *eren«iU.g  and  bidding 
■snvWwsLL  .'-.Hertah  forXtoobU  end  Hinw- 
Idaota  end  Maine  '■"  I*  the  nnlvereal  shout,  ard  sre>- 
tsfty  for  the  bottom  dog  Is  the  ell-perradlng  **nt|. 
ftnf. 

Tie ' «'  WlderAweke*,"  numberte*  ebout  two  thou- 
end  men,  necompanled  by  thousands  of  citizen., 
lave*  grand  torch-light  proceeMon.  The  German 
iepabllean  Club  has  another.  T*e  office  of  the 
ftmeiut  rrtemwla  brIUiantly  Illuminated,  and  has 
alarge  transparency  over  the  door,  ««yH>K.  "  F»r 
fttrident,  Honest  Old  Ass."  A  bontre  thirty  feet 
k  elreesafarence  born*  in  front  of  the  Tremoot 
leas*,  and  Illumine*  the  city  for  mile*  around. 
Ike  etty  Is  on*  Mete  of  Illumination.  Hotel.,  store* 
sk  private  r**ld«e*«.  sbielng  with  hundred,  of  P»t- 

•HUdip*.    E*o.«.  «0WA,lD- 

'  PR0CBBDWO8  OF  THB  COHTENTION. 

frets  the  Asseeui**  Pre**. 

Cmc*so,  Friday,  May  18- 
The  Wigwam  we*  closely  P»cked  for  a  full  hour 
•store  tbe  Convention  assembled  this  morning-  The 
ktaustin  th*  erooeodlnga  appeareon  thelncreaw 
»s  the  time  for  bsHotlng  approwhes.  A  crowd,  mm- 
»w«d  ky  thousands,  ha*  been  outside  the  building 
■KeeeMoek,  anslously  awalttnir  InUHIeenre  from 
*«luWe.  Arrangement*  have  been  made  for  pass- 
•l  th*  retult  of  th*  b*Hot*  op  from  the  plalf..rm  to 
)  keroef  of  Ue  bunding  »nd  through  the#.ky-U«ht- 

■»*  betog  etslloswd  *bov*  to  convey  *pe«dlly  the  lo- 
*Ul**nc*  to  the  muldtode  in  the  streets. 

*  l*rg«-»foc«.eie«i  «h  formed  by  th*  varln.i*  rf»ile- 
■*U"*.to  march  to  th*  Hell,  preceded  by  band.^t 
|  *»»ie,  Wew-Vork  bekif  by  fer  the  mo*t  numerous      , 

I  «e  tkrdeleitto*  entewd  •»  the  pletrorm,  the  twwM 


oixme 


al  dkrttaguUbed  men  were   greeted  with  roautdl  of 
sppteue  by  tbe  audience. 

The  epenlag  prarer  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Cum,  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptiit  Church. 

Three  or  four  meeting*  were  held  at  a  dlat&Dee 
•atiMe,  and  daring  the  .Hence  of  tbe  prayer  1b  the 
Convention  the  roar,  and  .aouta  of  these  meeting. 
could  he  distinctly  heard  in  the  Wigwam. 

Th*  President,  on  opening  the  proceedlaga,  begged 
the  aadlence  to  refrain  a.  much  as  poeribl*  from 
applaa.e,  and  lo  preeerre  at  far  a.  coo- 
ililtnt  the  decorum  and  dignity  of  th*  meeting. 
The  Preiloent  announced  an  Invitation  for  an  ex- 
cursion over  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad  ;  alio, 
a  eemmBDlcalion  from  tbe  worklngmen  of  Brooklyn, 
WlHtamsburgh  and  Greenpolnt.  New-York,  In  favor 
af  beilowlsg  the  Govelimeat  land,  on  actual  *eU 
tiers,  and  for  arresting  the  further  Ml*  of  the  public 
lands. 

Bath  communication*  wer*  ordered  lo  be  entered 
en  tbe  record. 

The  Prtsldent  announced  toe  motion  peedtag  to 

be,  to  take  a  ballot  for  a  candidate  for   President  of 

the  United  Stat*.. 

|      Mr.  Bliis,  of  Maryland,  announced  that  In  conie 

qienee  of  the  adoption  by    the  Convention  of  the 

j  rale  restricting  the  vote  of  Maryland   to  the   numbe- 

|  ef   relegate,     present,    the     delejjallan     had     last 

|  eve.lng  filled  up  its  number,  and  asked   le*ve  to  pre. 

seat  Ihe  credentials  of  five  new  Delegate,  to  fill   the 

naniber  from  that  8Jat«. 

Mr.  6iioniri,  of  California,  Inqnlred  whether  th* 
fite  additional  vote,  now  added  would  Increase   the 
vole  tosiiteenorleave'ltat  eleven,  which   wa.  the 
|  number  of  totes  assigned  to  that  6tate  by  tbe  report  of 
!  the  Committee  on  Credential..    If  It  designed  lo  tn- 
I  areas*  the  vote  above  eleven,  be  was  opposed  to  It. 
■W.T.  Coix,  of  Manland,.ald  that  Maryland  had 
been  entitled  to  eleven  votes  ealy  because  the  neces- 
sary number  of  delegate,  for  the  .Uteen  vote,  were 
notpre.ent.    The  delegation  had  power,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State  Conveatlon,  to  fill  vacancies.    Toey 
had  now  done  to,  under  that  authority,  and  claimed 
right  to  cast  a  full  vote. 

The  Pre.tdent  said  he  understood  the  rule  adopted 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  to  hue 
restricted  Maryland  to  eleven  vote..  The  addition*1 
delegates  would  not  entitle  them  to  a  greater  vote. 

Mr.  B  usxa,  of  Maryland,  desired  to  correal  tie  error 
of  the  Chair.  A.  he  understood,  tbe  number  wasoaly 
limited  because  the  delegates  wore  not  present.  The 
delegation  had  a  right  to  fill  vacancies,  and  had  done 
«o  in  consequence  of  the  rule  adopted  yesterday  by 
the  Couft  nuea. 

Mr.  Asuoca,  of  Maryland,  protested  against  the  re- 
ception of  the  credential,  of  new  delegates.  Eleven 
representatives  only  were  present  from  his  State. 
The  delegation  had  met  without  hi.  knowledge,  and 
without  Hie  knowledge  of  at  least  more  than  one  dele- 
gate, and  filled  up  their  numbers  with  men  who  lived, 
God  only  knows  where.  A  resident  of  tbe  State  bad 
been  reluftd  admission  to  the  delegation,  and  what 
object  his  colleague,  had  la  filling  the  aelega'ion 
with  non-residents  he  did  not  know.  He  hoped  the 
motion  to  admit  these  delegates  would  be  voted 
down. 

The  motion  to  admit  the  extra  delegates  was  lost 
amidst  applause. 

The  Convention  then  voted  to  proceed  to  ballot  for 
a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  Slate. 

Wa.  M.  Evists,  of  New- York,  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  cf  making  a  speech,  but  only  to  ask  If  at  this 
time  It  is  In  order  to  put  candidates  in  nomination. 

Tbi  Pbssidssi— Tbe  Chair  consider.  It  in  order  to 
name  candidates  *ltbout  dtbate. 

A  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  tbat  delegates' seats  were  occupied  by  out- 
siders. 
A  Voter— The  same  here  in  Ohio. 
Th*  Pas.jBSST— This  afford,  an  opportunity  to  th* 
Chtir  to  read  a  communication  Just  received  from  the 
doorkeepers.  The  communication  staled  th»t  Dele- 
gate. ..  soon  as  they  got  into  the  hill  pasted  tbelr 
tickets  out  to  friends.  The  emcert,  therefore,  four.J 
it  Impossible  to  prevent  the  admission  of  outsider., 
but  tbe  f«ult  rested  with  the  Delegaiei. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  only  method  to 
pursue  would  be  for  each  delegate  to  claim  his  own 
tstt  with  vigor. 

After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  tbe  clearing  of  th* 
platform  and  distributing  ballot.,  the  Convention  pro. 
ceedfdtob.llot. 

Wu.  M.  Evists  rose  and  .aid  .  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
th*  name  of  yVu.  H.  Siwibd  as  a  ca-dldate  before 
tbi.  Convention  for  the  nomination  of  Prertdent  of 
the  United  States, 


Thls»eailnatlonvi»a»  received  with  loud  and  iooj 
continued  applause. 

Mr.  Jcdd,  of  Illinois,  rose  and  said :  Mr.  President, 
1  beg  leave  to  offer  as  a candidate  before  this  Conven- 
tion lor  President  of  the  Vnited  States  the  nam*  of 
liuii  Liicolk,  of  Illinois. 

T1j«  crowded  acdleore  greeted  this  nomination  with 
perfectly  deafeaiag  applaase.the  shoats  awalltag  Into 
a  perfect  roar,  and  being  continued  lor  several  min- 
utes, the  wildest  excitement  and  enthusiasm  prevail- 
ing.' At  Ike  close  •(  tbe  applause  some  blsics  were 
heard,  but  th*  pressure  fur  Lucoli  was  tremendous. 

Mr.  Demur,  of  New- Jersey,  presented  the  name  of. 
Ww,  E.  Dait««.    [Light  applause.] 

Gov.  Rucsa,  of  Pennsylvania— The  Ststa  of  Penn- 
sylvania desires  J,o  present  as  her  candidate  tbe  name 
Of  SlMOI  C AMMOB.     tApplftUS*.] 

Mr.  Caitir,  of  Ohio,  put  forward  the  nam*  of 
Sim  on  P.  Cuabi,  of  Ohio.    f  Loid  applause.! 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland— I  am' Instructed  by  th« 
State  of  Indiana  to  second  the  motion  of  Abaa*  Lt»- 
com.    [Another  outburst  of  enthasiastlc   applause 
from  the  body  of  the  hall,  mingled  with  some  hisses.] 
F»ahcisP.  Bi*J»tOf  Missouri,  nominated  Eowasd 
Bath,  of  Mlssoarl.    [Applause.] 
'       Mr.  Blai«,  of  Michigan,  said  on  th*  part  of  Mlehl- 
'  gan-1  desire  to  say  that  tbe  Republicans  of  that  Bute 
eeoond  the  nomination  of  Wm.  H.  Sswaid  for  the 
'  Presidency. 

I      Tremendous  apoUuse  followed  this  speech,  thous. 
I  ands  of  those  present   rising   and  waving  their  hats 
I  aad  handkerchiefs,  and   swelling  the  applause  to  a 
I  thundering  roar  through  several  minutes.    This  was 
followed  by  some  hisses  and  loud  applause  for   Lin- 
coln, when  the  friends  of  Siwaid  again   rallied,  de- 
Urmined  not  to  be  put  down  In  applause  by  the  friends 
;  of  LtKrot.it.    At  this  second   trial  of  the   lung?,  how- 
ever, it  was  evident  that  the  crowd  was  more  divided 
than  at  first  appeared,  and  Hie  Lincoln  men  apparent- 
ly had  the  majority. . 
ToaCoawiw.of  Ohio,  nomtna'cd  Jonw  »L  Liar,  or 

Ohio,  for  tbe  Presidency,    i  fowl  applause  ] 

Caii  scbce»,  of  Wisconsin,  on  tbe  pirt  of  bis 
State,  her*  rose  and  seconded  jhe  nomination  of  «». 

l>n  this  Another  seme  of  the  greatest  en'husiasm 
and  tumultuous  excitement  ensued. 

Mr  Noatn,  of  Minnesota,  a!wi  seconded,  on  tt.e 
part  of  Minnesota,  the  nomination  of  Mr-  Siwa&D. 
(Trcmetidousapplaine.] 

Mr.Wiuosr.of  KinsfcS— Tlieilelegates  and  people 
of  Kansas  second  ihe  nomination.  lRei,e*eJ  cheers,! 

Mr.  LaiAK.-  of  Ohlo-On  the  fart  of  a  Urge  nural-er 
of  people  of  Ohio,  I  desire  tu  second  tne  nomination 
oftherrah  who  run  split  rails  and  maul  Democrats, 
Assam  Liscols.    tK-unds  of   applause  by   Lincoln 

'a  DtUga'efr.-.in   Iowa  alto  seconded  th« nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  L)l>C(.L«  on  Ih e    part  i'f  tnat  SUte.  amid 
renewed  excitement  snd  applause. 
A  VMM- AUS  LlHUM    has   IS   b>'    t»e   •0M'i  now 
1   Let  us  ballot. 
I      Cheers  m.I  hiss.'. 

!      Judge  Looak,  ol  Illinois-Mr,  President,  in  order 
or  nut  ol  O'dtr,  1  propose  Uiii    Convention    and  audi- 
'  enceglve  ihrcethciis  tor   themaii>ho  Is  evidently 
.  thiir  i,ini'r>e,r. 

Hisses  and  tries  of  •«Nn,"  "No  ."  "Call  the  roll. 
|      The  PjsMiits)-l'the  Convention  wlllget  ov.r  this 
I  impressible  txci'er.eot  the  roll  will  be  called. 
1      Alter  some   further  excitement,  the  calling  of  th* 
!  roll  commenced,  th*    applatlp*  at  the  different  an- 
!  nnuncrrnents  being  with  difficulty  cheeked. 

When  Man  land  was  called,  the  Chairman  of  the 
delegation  ■  art  the-  vole  of  tne  State  for  BaTss,  two 
Df  leg»«<  a  claiming  their  right  to  In  ttvldual  vo'es. 

Afiersonie  dU'-ueslon,  the  Convention  rejected  Ihe 
votes    as   <*sl    I')    tbe  Chairman,  and  received  th* 
•ottsof  Ihe  Delegates  separately. 
FIKST  BALLOT. 
The  nut  ballot  resulted  as  follows: 

FOR   MB.   8KVTAKD 

10 


Maine  

N,  wY>rk. 
V ir^iuia.... 
Te.s-  .. 
Ilsj.lfornla.. 
>nlr»'i»  . 
To  si. 


*air» 

<:.,,i  i-  tknt 
k-  tticky 
•lliiio  *. 


K    II ami  shire     1     Massachn'tS 
P«r.n»>)T»i  la    )  ^Maryland 

h    Kentucky....    6    Michigan. . -• 

i     Wi-consin       .10    Iowa 

■    Mlnneeeia  ...    8     Kansas 

t    ills,  of  Col  ...    J 

"a-fili  MB.  uncilr. 
t    N.  Bauifhl'*    '    Masaanh'sts 
1    H,nB.yH;ioln.    4    -*  *JFtnI*- ' " 
i    <1M>  ...    *    Indiana  — 

I  loiri: .','"-  >-•-.   »   Ksbraaka... 


.  11 
.  s 
.  11 
.  a 

.  6 
.173>4 

.     4 

H 

.  2* 
1 

.»« 


T«»aJ. — . 

I-OK   MB.   BATI8. 
Shod*  Island      1    OonDeciicat,.      7    Maryland...    8 

Delaware e    Misioorl 1*   Texas •    » 

Iowa 1    Oregon. ■• *  — ~7~ 

Total ** 

roa  MR.  CAMIRON. 

rerniylvania.*!* Virginia.-     •■    1    Iowa.  ■-  * 

kiebuska 1  MW 

Total m* 

JO*  MB.    M'LEAJf. 

BheJe  Island..  &    Pennsylvania..  1    Kentucky V 

Ohio *    Iowa 1  -—  | 

ToUl u 

TOR   MB.  CHASE. 

1*   Bmmjvsljlrs.  1    Rbn*«  Island...  1    Conneetl*»k.-..  ' 

Kenimky  ...     .  H     low* 1    OhlJ »» 

fcebra.ka »  "" ~1 

Total *» 


C*aneetl*ut.,..»    Kentntk*  . .  — - 

P,JC*U1 .•••    » 

TOR  MR    DAITOK. 

New-Jerasy u 

fOR  MB.   BIAS. 

Rhodelsland j 

foa  MR.  rkiuimT. 

Kew-Bampshire i 

rOR    HI.   COLLAMKR. 

Vermont ja 

FOR   MR.   8CMMF.R. 
Kentocky ..  i 

Whole  number  of  vol: I AU 

Kf  cesser y  to  a  choice. 233 

BECOND  BALLOT. 

The  second  ballot  was  then  taken. 

Mr.  Cimxoa's  asm*  was  wttlidrawn. 
FUR  MR.    LINCOLN. 

K.  n»mr>«hire    .9    Vermont     10    B.  Iihnl ^ 

Prrnsyhania     .41    Delaware 6    Kentucky. .. .     J 

Ohio i«    Iowa 6  — 

Total ....'*• 

FOR  MR.  SEWARD. 
Massschnsetis    M    Hew  Jersey....  4.    Pennsyl'va.    V/i 

Kentucky J    Texas .-....«    Mebraika...    3 

TeUl ie*>S 

SCATTIRIBO. 

Dales.  36 ;  McLean,  8  ;  Chase,  43H ;  Cameron.  2 :  Dit- 
tos, 10.  C.  M.  Clay.  J. 

THIRD  BALLOT. 

The  Ihlrd  ballot  was  tsken  amidst  excitement,  ard 
cries  of  "  the  ballot."  Intense  feellig  existed  C,..- 
lng  Ibe  ballot,  each  vote  being  awaited  In  breathless 
silence  and  expectancy. 

rot  Ma.  iixcoijr. 

Massac h n setts. .. PI Rhoile- Island.  ..a| New- Jersey .» 

P  nn  .  iappl.)..w  Marjlanl 9  Ken.ucky 13 

Ohio,  (appl.).      »|0reiion ••■  4 1 

This  gave  Liacoui  230.^  volts,  or  within  \H  of  a 
nomination. 

Mr.  Amisiws,  of  Massachusetts,  then  rose  and  cor- 
rected the  vote  of  Massachusetts,    by  changing  four 
'votes  and  giving  tbeui  to   Lucou,  thus  nominating 
him  by  '■!)>»  majority. 

Tbe  Convention  Immediately  became  wildly  ex- 
cited. 

A  large  port'on  of  tbe  delegates  who  had  kept 
tally,  at  once  sanl  the  struggle  was  decided,  an.l  ha  f 
the  Conyeutlon  rys*  sheering,  shouting,  and  waving 
bats. 

TheauJIence  took  up  the  cheers,  and  ths  confu- 
sion hecame  dealenlug. 

.'tate  afler  Stale  rose,  striving  to  chanr?e  thel'  vo'rs 
to  Ihe  winning  candidate,  but  the  none  ami  e.,tvnisi- 
asm  m. cored  it  impossible  lor  the  delegates  to  mak* 
themselves  beard. 

Mr  McCxiLue,  of  Maine,  making  himself  heard, 
sanl  that  the  young  giant  of  tbe  West  la  now  of  age. 
Maine  now  casts  for  him  her  In  votes. 

Mr.  Ahiiexkb,  of  Massachusetts,  changed  the  vote 
of  that  State,  giving  16  to  Mr.  Lircols  and  0  to  Mr. 
StwaaD. 

Intelligence  of  the  nomination  was  now  conveyed 
to  the  men  on  Hi*  roof  of  the  building,  who  Immedi- 
ately made  the  outside  multitude  aware  of  the  resul.. 
The  hist  roar  of  the  cannon  soon  mincltd  itself  «  lu 
the  cheers  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
roan  appeared  In  the  nail  bringing  a  large  painting  of 
Mr.  LucuLl  The  scene  at  this  time  beggars  de.ci  ip- 
lion— 11, UU0  Inside  and  20.000  or  3u,(xw  outside  were 
yelling  and  shouting  at  once.  Two  cannon  sent 
forth  roar  afler  roar  in  quick  succession.  Delegates 
tore  up  the  sticks  and  boards  bearing  the  names  of 
the  se\eral  btales  and  waved  them  aloft  over  their 
keads,  and  tbe  vast  multitude  before  the  plat'orm 
were  waving  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  Th* 
w  hole  scene  was  one  of  the  w  lldest  enthusiasm. 

W».  M.  £ta»js,  of  New- York,  havinglobianej  a 
hearing,  said  :  Mr.  Chairman.  e»n  New-kork  hais 
tie  silence  of  the  Convention  ?  [Cries,  "  Yes  I  yes  '."} 
1  mill  ihe  v<te  has  yet  been  announced.  [Cries, 
"  ^ot  yeu"J    Then,  Sir,  I  wait  to  be  In  order. 

M  r  tiaowK,  of  Missouri,  dt  sired  to  change  18  voles 
rU  Missouii 'or  the  gallant  son  of  the  West,  aciis 
LllCOLR,  Iowa,  Connecticut,  Kenlackv  aal  M>n- 
i.esota  also  changed  thelrivoies.  Tberesultof  the 
1  tu  ret  ballot  was  then  ajinounced. : 

Whole  number  ol  votes  cast ,.VA 

Necessary  to  a  choice M4 

Mr.  A 11  am  Lincoln  reseived 3il 

,       Ai.disasdeclareduuly  nominated. 

The  S.ates  still  voting  lor  .^swjird  were   Massacku. 
i    setts,  t;    New-York.   71);    New. Jersey,  4  :  Paunsyl- 
I    vania.    H.  Maryland. 2;  Michigan,   12;  Wisconsin, 
10  ;  California,  3.    Total,  HU>». 

Mr.    liaitoH    received   one  vote  from    New-Jersey, 
I    and  McLsiH  half  a  vole  from  Pennsylvania. 
I       The  result  was  received  with  ieoe»ci  applause. 

When  silence  was  restored  W».  M.  Evarth  cam* 
forward  on  the  Secretary's  table  and  sp°^e  <"  follows. 
Ms.  Cbauwam.  (,s»ti-«>i«n  nr  nil  Naiiokal  Con. 
vx^Tlo.,l  :  'I  he  Stute  of  New-York,  by  a  foil. lega- 
tion. wUhing  complele  unanimity  in  purpose  at  home, 
came  to  this  Convention  and  presented  Its  choice — 
one  of  lis  cillrens  who  had  served  the  State  from  boy- 
hood up,  ano  labored  lor  It  and  loved  it.  We  cam* 
here  a  great  r-late.  with,  as  we  thought,  a  great 
statesman,  (applause,)  and  our  (love  of  tne  great  He. 

fiublic  from  which  we  are  all  delegates.  The  rreat 
tepubiic  of  the  Arcerleon  L'nlon.and  our  love  for 
the  great  Republican  Party  *f  the  Inlon,  and 
onr  love  of  our  Statesman  and  candidate,  mads  us 
think  we  did  our  duty  tJ  the  country,  and  the 
whole  country.  In  expressing  our  preference  and 
love  for  him.  [Appladse.l  But,  genilemen,  It  was 
from  Gov.. S«WA«n  that  moat  of  us  learned  to  love 
Republican  principles  and  the  Republican  Party. 
(Cheers. J  His  noellly  to  the  country,  the  Consciru- 
lion  aod  the  laws — his  fidelity  to  the  parly  and  the 
principle  that  mijorttles  govern— his  Interest  In  the 
advancement  of  our  party  to  Its  victory,  that  our 
country  may  rise  to  its  true  Rlory,  laduee  me  to  de- 
clare that  1  speak  his  sentiments,  as  1  do  the  united 
opinion  of  our  delegation,  when  1  move,  Sir,  m  I  do 
I,ow,  that  the  nomination  of  Ana  AM  Lmcoi*.  of  Illl- 
nol*  a*  the  HepubUcsn  candidal*  for  the  suffrages  of 
the  whole  country,  for  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  American  Union,  he  made  unanimous.  (Ap- 
plause, and  three  cheere  for  New-York.  1  ~- 


.,"  ■■  •'*"••      *am  Liscotir  was  here;  «. 

nibiUK.       ...  the  piatform  amidst  renewed  cheeri. 
-   ./V. V?*1*3'  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  pan  of  the 
on  teq  delegation  of  that  State,  seconaed-;       noUon 
of  the  gentleman  of  New.Vork,   that  the   1        ,0,Uon 
he  msde  unanimous.     After  declaring  the  devotion  of 
*1  assaehusetts  to  ihe  principles  of  freedom  and 
ltj,  he  extolled  Cov.  SkwaiB  as  a  statesman  an 
I   rtat,  ana   pledged   the  State   to  roll  ud  over   1  -.     0 

I  m»jori.y.andglveU«18  (13?)    electo*il  vote*  to  th* 
-Cantlldnles,  **** 

i       Ekqient  speeches,  Indorsing  the   nominee,  were 
also  made  by   Caai  ScBoax,  F.  P.  BiAia,  of  Missouri, 
,   and  Mr.  Baowsiao,  of  Illinois— all  of  which  breathed 
a  spirit  of  confidence  aod  enlhusiesm. 

At  the  close,  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  for 
New.-iork.and  th*  nomination  of  Mr.  Ltncouilwas 
insde  tinanlmous.  ■ 

With  loud  cheers  for  Lmccr*,  the  Convention  ad- 
jouniei  (ill  J  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  5  o'clock. 

A  l«rge  banner  was  brought  on  tbe  platform  by 
Pini  s\  I  vania,  bearing  the  Inscription— "Pennsylvania 
good  for  20.000  majority  for  ihe  People's  Candidate-, 
AM.  Llsct'LH  "    It  was  received  wlih  loud   aoplaus*. 

At  JK  o'clock  order  was  obtained,  and  the  Presi- 
dent announced  tke  business  before  the  Convention  to 
be  a  bi'l'ol  lor  Vfi  e  Piesldent. 

Mr  Warns,  of  Kansas,  named  Jornv  HiciMiff,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

M  r.  sivfs,  of  Pennsylt  ar.la,  seconded  th*  nomlna- 
l.op.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  CAnrsa,  oi  Ohio,  named  Hakhibal  Hamiir,  of 
M  1,1  i.e. 

Mr.  BoctwiU.  of  Massachusetts,  named  N.  P. 
B<nr.nl  Massachusetts.     [  Lnnd  applause.) 

ilr.  Smith,  o(  Indiana,  named  Cassics  M.  Clat. 
[Loud  -applause.] 

Mr.  l.c-wiiT.  of  Pennsylvania,  named  Gov.  Riinn. 
*f  Petinsyltanla. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken  with  the  following  result : 
for  Hannibal  bamli.v. 

Jf»in'„ ;    ■'  ]6;Npw-Jerscy Sillllools 1 

Nevr  Hemp  re   .101  Pennsylvania..  11   Wisconsin 5 

\ermint  10|Maryl»nd  SHowa  f 

Bnicchiiseets,.  IjDelaware tiefianesota « 

Jibode  Mand...  * r-hlo  ,t|  Orearon      . 

f.'opnrctieot . 

Kcw-York ■■*  <  1      .  .   <        lfi 


J  '■*J°  4S|Ore«on 

..  si  'odiaoa h| 

.  3-ilMlchiKan *|    Total 

TOR  CASSICS    If.  CLAT. 

...3|Mew-Yort 9i  Vew-Jerser. 

4>  Maryland 3  D. la  ware.  .. 

..J3:K.Diucky 29 [Indians.  

--  4|illim  a 3   •Ucossln... 

llNchraska llHist.  of  Col, 


Cooneclicut ainew-Torl Si  Vew-Jerser.  ...  t 

Venn... 4}e  Maryland 3  Dtlaware 3 

Virginia    -3!K.-Diuckjr..,.  ..aslindlane.  )g 

Birl'.igan  4|Ulin'ii J   "Lscoosln ft 

UiuneseU liNchraska llHist.  of  Ool.      .2 

Torhl 101H 

JOB,  JOHN    HICBTH  *h". 

MassscnugottS..  llPclawaie llMinnesota  . ..,-..  1 

Connectlfbt       .  3|Mfssonri Slfrrvgon.    ..,.,,      J 

?*ew.^;rk-       ..Uliilionis        UKansas       ....      « 

Pennsylvania...  TlCaflfornla >|M«bra»«a, a 

Marjland 1|  _ 

lojaj 4, 

for   nov.    RIEDfl. 

Va»»i.chu8etts.     llNcw-Jersey    ...  Tlll'lnnis  u 

>c»-Yoik l|ieDnsylvania..24|]owa I 

TotiL 


FOR   K.  P.  BARES. 
ils«»schnsetlg.  3n|PerasylvaBla..'AH|Or*gtm. 

couneelunt 1  Missouri » 

*»w  York 4'lowa J|     Total 

FOR  HFKRV    ■VCIRTgR   DAVIP. 

Ilew  Tork... g 

TOR  RAM.  HOrjSTO". 

T«xsv „...., a 


...»1 
...  1 


TO*  lf«.  L.  DAIOK. 
FOR  MR.  R»An,  OF  PFHN8YLVAJIIA. 


<S1 
.2ES 


husetaa 


Total 

h  ccessary  to  a  choice. .....  '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.".' ' 

SECOND  BALLOT^ 

The  see»ncl  haJiot  was  then   taken.     M_ 
withdrew  the  name  oi  Mr.  Barm  and  cart  36  rottt 
for  Mr.  Hajjuh.. 

Penasylvaula  wilhdrew  taonasneof  Got.  Rbkmb 
and  cast  54  votes  for  Mr.  Hasanr. 

New  York  cast  70  votes  far  Mr.  Haioj*. 

The  result  cf  the  vote  was  announced  as  follow*: 

Hamlin.,. 367 

Clay M 

Hickman , u 

Tbe  result  waa  received  with  tnmultaona  applaosa 
I  When  order  wae  restoied,  Mr.  Blaisav,  of  Ken 
tacky,  8&kl,"Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  that  gallant 
1  son  of  Freedom,  Cajisics  M.  Clat  and  friends,  I  move 
that  the  »oniinatlon  be  made  unanimous  ;  and  in  re- 
tiring from  tbe  Convention,  at  the  close  of  the  pro- 
•eedlngs,  allow  me  to  tender  to  you  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Ciat  our  lhanka  'or  your  liberal 
soppoit.  In  presenting  his  name  to  you  we  present- 
V  vf  B,me  of  ODe  w°°  T0[i*  ,he  en<l  of  freedom  uu- 
ccrhls  tonsue,  while  oa  his  lips  sweet  liberty  loves 
to  linger.     [Lauphter  and  applause  J 

Mr.  Ilacsu.of  Indiana,  seconded  the  motion,  and 
msceaii  eloquent  speech  In  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion, and  In  eulogy  of  Mm.  II.  Sswast. 

Mr.  McCriilis,  of  Maine,  on  tbe  (.art  of  the  people 
0  Maine,  expressee  <lia*Jts  for  ihe  honor  done  the 
male  by  lie  nomination,  ar.d  declared  that  Maine 
wcultl  cast  tun  vote  for  Li.no. in,  Uakuk,  tnion  and 
^  ictory.  [Loud  cries  for  Corvum.  ] 
«  J".C*AT'il.  explained  that  Mr.  Conwm  was  con- 
finedto  his  house  by  sickness,  but  ho  had  aent  his 
hearty  Indorsement  of  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Con- 

aiich  Tcc»,  of  Mew-Hampshire,  moved  that  the 
ijesicini  of  the  Convention  and  Chaircuen  of  tne 
several  Delegation*  be  a  Committee  to  Inform  Messrs, 
A.iPct-iK  ai. d  Haklim  of  their  nomination.    Adopted. 


opposition  to  Mr.  Swam,  *ftfKM  I     LlNC0L1N>3  Claw  to  a  Ho««A.io«.-Th0 
Unfortunate  associations  *i      ^     Chicago  Tribune  d  »£*"££ 

on  the  false  pretence  that  he  had  carried  a  ma 
jorityof  the  popular  vote  in  hi.  contest  with 
J       *  ...   .     .t.   r„„^;~T,  tn  rp.neat  tho 


lasi 


The  Republican  Br»k-Bowi»-A^n 
"onment  of  Principle,  in  Cong  re... 

How  utterly  demoralized  the  Bepublioan 
party  has  become  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing revelation  by  tho  Philadelphia  Inqui 
rer,  the  organ  of  the  party  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  explains  how  the  Territorial  Bills 
introduced  into  the  Hou<-e  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  came  to  be  defeated.  The  vote  to 
Llay  on  the  table  has  never  been  uaderatooo 
The  Inquirer  says : 

The  chanse  of  a  majority  of  seven  into  a  minority  01 
tw^tV-nine  on  any  question,  within  twenty-four  hour*, 
ir8o  remarkable  that  it  requires  somethmg  more  than  a 

"RSgSSS.        ^eappare,,        ?>+*£$£ 
the   Republicans       Mm»g  ^ShS***** 

found  in  the  speech  ot  Mr.  BU  I  '  VJidiLr  officer  of 

It  appears  that  during  the  contest .  «« ffiBKui 

the  House,  assurance*  were  g>vetf  y  He pui Mica, 

to  gentlemen  whose  votes  were  »°7"'"\'*?'     ,f, '"" 
tide    Slavery  should  not  be  introduced  4*™»£ ««/" 

of  these  gentlemen  responed  to  the  ??"'fi"Cre„itorUU 

gqpsw 

fl?ot'»  does  notat  present  find  much  favor  among  Ihosc 
Pelsyl^ania  members  who  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered  its  peculiar  advocates. 

We  call  upon  the  Eve.  Journal  to  an- 
swer these  charges.     Is  it  true  that  the 
Bepublioan  leaders,  for  the  sake  of  secur 
ing  the  Speakership,  Printing,  &c,  agreed 
that  the  Slavey  question   should   not  be 
introduced  into  the  present   Congress.— 
Was  it  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement  that 
the  Territorial  bills  were   defeated?     Did 
the  nine  Bepublicans  who  voted  wtfh the 
Democrats,  and  the  twenty  who  declined 
to  vote,  take  that  course,  in  pursuance  oi 
such  a  bargain?     If  so,  what  Is  to  become 
of  bleeding  and  shrieking  Freedom  ? 

■    '  A  Dynasty  ©yertlurown. 
The  defeat  of  Mr.  Sewabd  ia  not  the 
overthrow  of  a  man,  but  of  a  dynasty  J 
The   Dictator,  -  created  v|hrpogh   tw*gt£ 
years  of  tqiH  and  tioioMng  i^ether^  £E 
many  ties  the  various  political  influences 
and  interests  of  localities,  ia  struck  down 
at  one  blow.     The   men  who,  have  made 
Mr.  Sewabd  their  victim  will  now  attack 
his  followers  in  detail;  and  tba  war  will 
be  "to  the  knife."        '    •"■ '  .*';»*' *'"'  ,*.   , 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  the  Journal,   lh  the 
manly  letter   we  publish,   concedes  *W-. 
recognizes  the  fullness  of  the  defeatie 
b        countered;  and  acknowledges  that 
ti.       idership  has  changed,  and  that  the 
post  of  honor  and  the  spoils  of  victory  will 
henceforth  enure  to.  a  new  and  different 
set  of  men 

(jtf»  We  hear  of  no   public' man  in  t 
State  who  expressed  his  contentment  witt, 
the   nomination   at   Chicago,  except  Go*,, 
Mobgan.     The    reason  assigned  by  that 


hlia   would   be  carried   to  Washington, 

&-^*~£$ 

°„r(,Se  »»  was  doubtless  the  true  one, 
a'nd  op  ed  w  tl  deadly  StiS  W»  k^; 
gJSSS  -ad  arrayed  himself  against 
„"  of  these  measures,  by  hu»  Vetoes, 
bTfound  bimself  powerless  before  lefg- 
Live    and   lobby  combinations.     He  wa§ 

President,   had    the  disposition  to  resist 
LSe  corruptions,  he  would  not  have*? 

P°Tt'is  singular  and  instructive  to  see  how 
JevU    ontrivances  of  men  return  to  de- 

tt  the  Pla»s  and  Pl°ta  th*l  Wefe  of 
further.     The  Seward  men  of 

nt  large  sums   of  money  ink 

defeat  Douglas,  when  runnim 

failed    in  that;  but 

">LN. 

xcuse    ->r  the    operations 

raise  an  electioneering   fund   for  b« 
The  effect  has  been  to  defeat  his  turn 
S      It  -s  thought-  FofoundnP:licya  to 


Douglas;   and  it  is  the  fashion  to  repeat  the 

ss  asaa  »2r& 0? " Les,J' 

iafure,  the  following  was  the  result.  ^ 

Republican 121,190 

Douglas 4)683 

A  R?pUubUcan  piuraiuy/fairlV  foughtand  won. 
This  is  a   misstatement.      In  many  of   tne 
counties  in  Northern  Illinois  only  one  candi- 
date was  ran,   and  there  was  little  or  no  op- 
portunity to  call  out  the  vote,  and  the  Lin- 
coln  representatives  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
without  exertion.      The    average  Democratic 
majority  on  the  State  ticket  (including  5070 
cast  for  Dougherty,  Administration  Democrat  ) 
was  2089.    Upon  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people 
;  as  between  the  two  candidates    Douglas ,  would 
!  have  beat  him  hy  10,000.    A*  it  was,  he  had  a 
majority  of  U  on  joint  ballot  of  the  Leg.sU 
ture.  -    - 

Win-  is  it  impo.sible  for  "At»» Ltacota  * >| 


tion.     It  was  though vP= ^^  ^      ,  ^^Boton  C*n-.i 
^epower  and  Place  to  QstgEWABD  —-^  Friend,. 

Th?  Tihe  crisis  of £s  fortunes.  Itwascon-  ^fwsotf,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
3Uf  aV^nXbWroittoBofrain«tl»l^BiBg  /ottrftoI,  writes  from  Chicago 
^?  r^^n  a.  to  embrace  th.  ^  folfowbg  letter  to  his  paper  It 
SSnta' fttSS to  Pennsylvania  and  New  ^  de       feeliDg  of  disappointment 

t    ^Thal iJrty  sent  delegations  which    Swhi(jh  ade8    Mr.   S^^d's   friends 

Smed   tne"  name   of  Bepublican  and    "      is  aPbold  and  manly  expression  of  it. 
disciaimeu    iu  s™im  and  his '  ..     , 


Sciples  It  was  a  cunning  device,  doubt- 
FesHo  bring  in  twenty  odd  Seward  dele- 
late's  from  °slavcholding  States;  if  sixty 
others  anti-Seward,  had  not  also  found 
entrance !     It  was  doubtless  sharp  in  the 


MR.  SEWARD'S  DEFEAT. 

Correspondence  ottb^t  Evenu%  Journal. 

Cmoioo,  May  15th,  18b0. 

Misrepresentation  has.  achieved  iU  work   The 

timid  and  credulous  have  succumbed  to  threap 

and  perversions.    To  pleas^a^w  thousand  men 


"::;;;. ,i     It  was  doubtless  sharp  mxue    3tffiffi3«slpltt  aia^aBaini:f«^b.  ma 
entrance .        ■  wa«.  Qf   J'^oV  loyal  hearts  have  been  saddened.  _   The 

Seward  managers  to  eletW^  ^        \  ^£AMV^«JZm*2 


a   few    years   ago,    to   apologize   for    the 
HonoJle   Mr.  Bust,   of  Arkansas    '  for 
caning  editor  Geeelet  of  New  York,  but 
delegate  Gbeklv  of  Oregon,  may,  perhaps 
Jo  excused  for  taking  a  different  view  ofrt. 
It  was  an  ingenious  device  for   be  Sow 
ard  men  to  turn  up  one  plank  in  the  plat 
form  and  impale  on  its  sharp  edge  the  un 
wlUng  Banks,  but  Massachusetts  return^ 
3  S!  compliment  at  the  close  . f***g 
ballot.     It  was  worthy  of  »•  J  J"kJ^ 
ticians  to  send  thousands  of  cl  gjm ^to  cry 
nn  the    name  of  Sewabd;  if  Chicago  nau 
not  caught  at   the  lesson,  and  outdone  its 

pe"  onal  revenge,  was  altogether Jjo  lug. 
The  Vice  Presidency  was  doubtless  a  d« 
zlbg  bribe  to  Pennsylvania  and  Massachu 
setts   but  those   who  counted  on  it,  with 
out  consulting  New  York,  reckoned  with- 

^ufthe  cunning  device  of  the  politician 
best  policy." 


dom,and  *  heroic  purpose  to  stand  or  ^  *Y  \ 
the  noblest  embodimeut  pf  undiluted  and  nn.de- 
ftled  principle,  idt  had  W  succumb,  to  fancied 
expediency  and- bitter  hate.     .     •    -    ■■< 

The  rertlt  is  lees  a  defeat  of  William  B.  Sew- 
ard thaa  a [triumph  eJL  M*  pergonal,  enemies.— 
The  sentiment  which  culminated  in  his  rejec- 
tion was  chiefly  manufactured  by  those  whose 
disliW  of  the  man  was.  infinitely  .la  advance  of 
their  love  &>»  his  principles.    For  years  he  has 
been  their  Mordepai  at  the  King's  gate;  and, 
by  feeding  the  doubts  of  some,,  by  exoiting  the 
apprehensions  of  others,  and  by  the  industrious 
utterance  of  misrepresentations  to  all,  they 
have,  like  their  ancient 'prototype,  seemingly 
attained  the  6nd  they  have  so  ardently  coveted; 
and  seoaxe(itae"di8«ioin&ture  of  those  who  have, 
sfor  long- years* looked 'and hoped  for  the  coming 
day  when  Williapi  5.  Seward  should  attain 
•the  exalted position for  which  no  man  living  is 
so  worthy.    I  know,  wry  well,  that  many  of 
those  toy  whose  hands  this  immolation  was  actu- 
ally consummated,  did  not  share  in  this  spirit 
Of  envy  and  hate;  but  enough  did  to  turn  the 
scale-,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  withhold  from 
them  this  acknowledgment  of  their  right  to  the 
oommendatioBB  -  which  they  will  -covet  from 
those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  them.    • 
1   But  for  none  of  this  work  of  credulity,  in-  , 
gratitude  and  malignity,  is  Abraham  Lincoln, 
or  his  immediate  friends,  responsible.    Those 
who  were  most  zealous  in  their  malign  labors, 
and  most  industrious  and  effectivo  in  their  stud- 
ied perversions,  had  no  love  for  the  successful 
candidate.    He  was  neither  their  first  nor  their 
second  choice.*  Others  were  preferred  and  press- 
ed before  him;  hut  it  was  because  those  others 
were  less  imbued  with  the  pure  principles  of 
Republicanism,  and  were  deemed  more  offen- 
sive to  Mr.  Seward's  friends,  than  because  those 
to  whom  I  refer  were  not  willing  to  accept  Mr. 
Lincoln  or  any  other  man,  as  an  instrument  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  primary  purpose. 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  bold,  gallant,  and  uncompro- 
mising Republican. 

-  He,  however,  owes  nothing  to  Mr.  Seward's 
immediate' friends.,  They  labored  earnestly  to 
prevent   his  nomination.    Th«y  deemed   him 

freatly  the  inferior,  in  every  way,  of  their  can- 
idate:  And  they  said  so,  kindly  but  with  em- 
phasis. If  the  zeal  induced  by  unbounded 
affection,  by  life-long  devotion  and  by  a  settled 
conviction  that  the  good  of  the  country  and  the 
triumph  of  Freedom  depended  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Seward,  could  have  prevented  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  would  have  been 
prevented.  Ha,  therefore,  owes  his  success  to 
other  men  and  to  other  influences.  The  men 
and  influences  which  secured  his  nomination, 
may  not,  all  of  them,  labor  with  equal  zeal  and 
effectiveness,  to  secure  his  election.  But  upon 
them  devolves  the  responsibility  of  the  cam- 
paign; and,  if  successful,  as  we  hope,  in  the 
battle,  upon  them  will  devolve,  also,  the  direc- 
tion, management  and .  success  of  the  adminis- 
tration which  the  election  will  initiate.  Mr. 
Seward's  friends  will  take  the  places  in  the  ranks 
of  the  party  which  have  been  assigned  them; 
and,  so  soon  as  time  shall  have  soothed  the 
wounds  which  the  Convention  has  inflicted, 
they  will  be  found,  as  in  every  battle  which  has 
yet  been  fought  for  freedom,  doing  yeoman's  ser- 

vico 

—In  all  that  I  have  thus  written,  I  desire  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  to  hold  me  individually 
and  alone  responsible.  Although  with  him  at 
Chicago  after  the  nomination  was  made,  I  had 
no  heart  to  seek  advice  from,  or  in  any  way  to 
counsel  with,  Mr.  Weed.  I  believe  he  will 
deem  some  things  I  have  here  written  ill-timed 
and  injudicious.  But  I  have  neither  his  for- 
bearance, sagacity  nor  discretion.  In  this 
epistle,  therefore,  I  speak  my  own  sentiments, 
regardless  of  what  my  associates  may  think  or 
say  and  quite  indifferent  as  to  all  consequences 
personal  to  myself.  My  chief  regret  is,  that 
there  is  any  justification  for  what  I  have  said, 
and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  true  Repub- 
licans have  already  thought  all  and  more  than 
I  have  written.  G.  D. 


How  Sewaed  was  Beateh!— Besides  ficti- 
tious delegations  from  Slave  States,  represent- 
ing no  constituencies,  means  were  taken  to  ar- 
ray the  population  of  Chicago  against  him. — 
The  Democrat,  edited  by  Mayor  "Wentworth, 
notices  this  and  says: 

''We  notice  quite  a  number  of  men  sitting 
around  and  abusing  Gov.  Seward,  who  but  a 
few  days  ago  were  applying  to  get  on  the  police 
in  this  city,  and  eomplaining  of  the  utter  desti- 
tution of  themselves  and  families.  They  have 
now  all  got  new  suits  of  clothes  to  their  backs ; 
and  we  know  not  which  of  the  two  following 
questions  is  the  most  difficult  to  answer:  First, 
why  should  these  men  be  abusing  Gov.  Seward? 
Second,  where  did  they  get  their  new  clothes? 

Me  Sewaed.— The  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  N.  T.  Tribune  writes  that  before 
Mr.  Seward  loft  Washington,  it  was  understood 
he  would  not  resume  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  for 
if  nominated  he  intended  resigning;  and  if  not, 
he  proposed  closing  his  Senatorial  career.— 
When  his  speech  was  delivered  he  indicated  it 
would  be  his  last  in  the  Senate.  His  friends 
still  entertain  Ihe  hope,  if  this  decision  was 
really  made,  that  it  may.be  reconsidered. 


y 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN-THEN  AND  NOW. 

Last  Saturday— being  the  12th  of  February- 
was  celebrated  in  this  city— as  in  other  cities 
and  States— as  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a  name  that  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  next  to  that  of  the  Father  of 
his  country.  But  when  he  was  tirst  spoken  of 
as  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  received  in  many  quarters,  not 
only  with  disapproval,  but  with  contempt,  in 
illustration  of  which  one  of  our  city  papers 
reproduces  the  editorial  of  another  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  19th,  18G0,  the  day  after  the  nomina- 
tion at  Chicago.     Here  it  is  verbatim: 

THE-UKPUBLICAN  NOMINATION  FOB  PRESI- 
DENT. 

The  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  have 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  third  rate 
Western  lawyer,  poorer  than  even  poor  Pierce. 
The  result  was  brought  about  by  the  intrierues 
of  Horace  Greeley  and  old  Blair  of  Silver  Spring, 
who,  though  they  could  not  obtain  the  nomina 
tion  for  Madame  Bates,  their  tirst  love,  yet  pre- 
vented the  success  of  the  apostle  of  the  higher 
law  and  got  a  man  whom  they  can  mould  to 
their  personal  purposes  more  readily  than  Mr. 
Seward 

The  conduct  of  the  Republican  party  in  this 
nomination  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  small 
intellect  growing  smaller.  They  pass  over  Sew- 
ard, Chase,  and  Banks,  who  are  statesmen  and 
able  men,  and  they  take  up  a  fourth-rate  lec- 
turer, who  cannot  speak  good  grammar,  and 
who,  to  raise  the  wind,  delivers  his  hackneyed, 
illiterate  compositions  at  6200  apiece.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  that  this  peripatetic  poli 
tician  visited  New  York  two  or  three  months 
ago  on  his  financial  tour,  when,  in  return  for 
the  most  unmitigated  trash,  interlarded  with 
coarse  and  clumsy  jokes,  he  rilled  his  empty 
pockets  with  dollars  coined  out  of  Republican 
fanaticism.  If,  after  he  becomes  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  public  finances  should 
fail,  he  can  set  out  upon  a  lecturing  mission 
through  the  country,  taking  Horace  Greeley 
along  with  him,  and  thus  replenish  a  collapsed 
treasury.  If  the  people  will  not  exchange  their 
loose  dimes  for  the  instruction  or  the  pleasure 
derived  from  his  eloquence,  they  may  be  induced 
to  part  with  some  of  their  cash  in  the  cause  of 
patriotism,  and  save  the  nation  from  bankruptcy 
— an  event  which  is  very  likely  to  happen,  if  the 
Republicans  get  hold  of  the  nation's  purse. 

The  only  thing  for  which  Lincoln  has  been 
distinguished  besides  his  itinerant  lecturing, 
is  his  defeat  by  Douglas  in  his  own  State  at  a 
time  when  the  ticket  of  the  Republican  party 
had  5,000  majority  over  the  Democracy  in  Illi- 
nois. In  his  anti-slavery  opinions  he  is  the 
most  ultra  and  revolutionary  of  all  the  candi- 
dates whose  names  were  introduced  at  Chicago; 
and  in  the  campaign  in  which  he  was  beaten  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  most  violent  sentiments 
and  went  into  the  irrepressible  conflict  before 
Seward  himself. 

At  such  a  nomination  the  Democrats  have 
good  reason  to  rejoice.  They  have  a  clear  road 
now  before  them,  and  nothing  can  arrest  their 
onward  march  to  victory  if  they  are  only  true  to 
themselves.  Their  stars  are  luckier  to  them 
than  they  deserve.  They  have  the  game  in 
their  hands  if  they  will  suppress  their  insane 
quarrels,  and  unite  upon  a  single  candidate,  be 
he  Douglas  or  Dickinson  or  Lane,  but  not  Guth- 
rie, Hunter  or  Breckinridge,  or  any  Southern 
man.  The  candidate  must  be  a  man  who  will 
run  well  in  the  Middle  States,  and  he  must  be 
taken  without  any  platform  on  his  former  record 
in  regard  to  the  South.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
platform.      The     Republicans    have    made    the 


issue,  and  that  must  be  met,  not  by  side  winds 
or  abstractions,  but  by  a  direct  negative.  Their 
principles  involve  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
Their  policy  is  to  overthrow  the  institutions  of 
the  South  by  force  or  fraud,  by  legislation  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  or,  if  necessary,  by 
tire  and  sword.  In  the  face  of  this  formidable 
position,  to  split  hairs  about  squatter  or  popular 
sovereignty  in  distant  Territories,  is  like  Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  was  burning,  or  the  mari- 
ners in  a  gallant  ship  disputing  about  her  meas- 
urement or  what  ought  to  be  the  form  of  her  rig  I 
while  the  vessel  fast  drifts  on  a  lee  shore  to  Ihe 
imminent  peril  of  all  on  board.  If  those  who 
undertake  to  navigate  the  Democratic  party  will  I 
'abandon  from  this  moment  their  senseless  jar- I 
gon,  and  set  about  working  the  ship  as  practical 
men,  they  will  weather  the  storm,  and  make 
their  destined  port  in  safety.  By  the  discomfi- 
ture of  Seward  at  Chicago  and  the  nomination 
of  such  a  man  as  Lincoln,  even  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  its  thirty  rive  votes,  is  lost  to  Re- 
publicanism, and  with  it  the  hopes  that  the 
party  cherished,  if  the  Democracy  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  blunder  that  has  been 
made  and  rally  round  a  single  banner,  inscribed 
with  these  words,  "United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall. " 


Ihe  name  of  the  paper  in  which  the  above 
appeared  is  not  given,  but  to  one  whose  memory 
runs  back  to  that  stirring  time,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  hx  the  authorship,  if  it  were  only  by 
one  small  ear-mark  in  two  words:  "Poor  Pierce  !" 
When  Pierce  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  he  was  supported  by 
the  New  York  Herald,  for  which  it  was  common 
rumor  at  that  day,  that  the  veteran  Editor,  the 
Elder  Mr.  Bennett,  expected  to  be  rewarded  by 
being  appointed  minister  to  Fiance,  to  succeed 
General  Cass.  But  when  the  new  President  saw 
tit  to  designate  another  person— he  fell  into 
disfavor  with  the  great  journal,  which  seldom, 
if  ever,  mentioned  his  name  except  as  "Poor 
Pierce!"  By  thnt  token  we  venture  an  opinion 
as  to  the  paper  in  which  appeared  this  disparag- 
ing estimate  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  it  is  not 
quoted  here  to  show  that  The  Herald  was  more 
blind  than  other  papers  of  that  day,  for  it  but 
echoed  the  opinion  of  a  large  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  did  not  discover  what  there  was 
in  Abraham  Lincoln  till  after  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  The  extract,  therefore,  is 
reproduced,  not  to  reflect  upon  one  journal  more 
than  others,  but  only  as  a  singular  and  interesting 
contribution  to  history. 


The  Republican   Nomination  For 
dent. 

Abraham  .Lincoln,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
President,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Hardin, 
Kentucky,  February  12, 1809.  .He  adopted  the 
profession  of  the  law.  During  the  Black  Hawk 
War  he  volunteered  his  services  as  a  captain  of 
volunteers.  He  commenced  his  political  life  by 
an  entrance  into  the  Illinois  Legislature  as  a 
Whig.  He  was  re-elected  lo  that  body  ,and  served 
four  years.  He  was  chosen  to  the  house  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1846;  and  served  during  the  Mex- 
ican War,  which  measure  he  stro»gly  opposed. 

in  1858  he  was  designated  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  in  op 
position  *  to  Senator  Douglas.  ThiB  selection.and 
the  campaign  which  followed,  first  gave  him  a 
national  reputation  m,  well  known.  Although 
the  whole  Opposition,  Americans  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans, concentrated  upon  tim,  which  par- 
ties united  had  28,000  Majority  over  the  Democrats 
at  the  preceding  election  in  1856,  Mr.  Douglas 
beat  him  for  the  Semite,  carrying  eight  majority 
in  the  Legislature,  on  joint  ballot.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
own  Co.unly,  (Sagamon,)  which  had  always  been 
Whig  and  American,  returned  Douglas  members 
of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Douglas  won  this  great 
victory,  which  will  ever  be  remembered  in  the 
political  history  of  the  country,  over  the  united 
Opposition  of  Illinois  and  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 
ministration combined.  The  latter  run  a  third 
ticket,  with  the  design  of  asisting  Lincoln,  and 
gave  it  5,000  votes.  Owing  to  this  division,  the 
Democratic  State  ticket  was  defeated,  but  Mr. 
Douglas  triumphed.  The  Republicans  have  some- 
times claimed  that  Lincoln  beat  Douglas  on  the 
popular  vote,  by  citing  this  result  on  the  State 
ticket,  which  was  no  test,  Douglas  being  many 
thousand  votes  stronger  than  any  other  Democrat 
in  Illinois. 

In  the  debates  which  ensued  between  Douglas 
and  Lincoln  on  the  slump,  no  man  was  ever  so 
badly  beaten  in  argument  and  litterally  annihila- 
as  Mr.  Lincoln .  He  was  as  nothing  in  the  hands 
of  his  great  antagonist.  This  was  admitted  by 
the  more  liberal  Opposition  themselves  before  the 
campaign  was  ended.  He  has  had  many  enthu- 
siastic friends  since  who  have  sympathized  with 
him  on  account  of  the  terrible  drubbing  wlrlbh 
he  received  from  the  "Little  Giant."  The  causes 
which  produced  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
were  mainly  these: 

1.  The  Convention  being  at  Chicago  he  got  a 
terrible  outside  pressure  in  his  favor. 

2.  It  was'  deemed  important  to  run  a  Western 
man  against  Senator  Douglas,  and  the  opposition 
to  Seward  could  more  readily  combine  on  Lincoln 
than  any  other  man.  His  selection  will  run  to 
a  repetition  of  the  contest  of  1858,  upon  the  na- 
tional arena,  where  we  have  no  doubt  Senator 
Douglas  will  beat  him  worse  than  he  did  in  Illi- 
nois. He  enters  the  field  with  the  prestige  of  a 
beaten  man  as  against  Senator  Douglas. — 
The  nomination  of  the  latter  is  now  rendered  a 
certainty,  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  of  it  before. 
It  would  be  uncandid  to  deny  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  a  man  of  fair  ability,  and  that  against  any  oth- 
er man  than  Senator  Douglas.thathe  posseses  ele- 
ments of  strength  which  would  be  formidable  in 
a  campaign.  He  is  extremely  ultra  in  his  politi- 
cal views,  being  full  as  radical  as  Mr.  Seward. — 
He  enunciated  the"irrepressibleconflict"doctrine 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  in  Illinois.several  months  be- 
fore the  same  ground  was  taken  by  Seward  in 
his  Rochester  speech. — Cin.  Enq. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  1,  1862. 

-  -*- 

ID"  A   correspondent    of  the    Troy    Whig, 

"ff.  L.  B."  writing  from  Chicago,  says  that, 
"at  the  Chicago  Convention,  when  the  nomina- 
tion was  deemed  to  lie  between  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Seward,  with  a  preponderance  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  telegraphed  to, 
to  know  whether  he  would  sanction  a  modtrat* 
concession  of  his  well  known  political  views  to 
conciliate  a  portion  of  the  radical  element  of 
the  convention  which  was  known  to  be  opposed 
to  Mr.  Seward,  bnt  not  by  any  means  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Tke  dairtd  pltdge  of  r, 
tion  -teas  withheld  in  pointed  and  decieive 
language,  and  wo  only  assort  what  is  now 
known  to  every  intelligent  person  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  due  to  the  ab- 
solute preponderance  of  the  conservative  element 
in  that  Convention,  and  that  his  subsequent 
election  confirmed  the  fact  that  ho  was  endorsed 
and  sustained  by  the  people." 


A-  i„  .   -> 


Me.  Lincoln  not  the  Choice  or  the  Illi- 
nois Republicans  — Wentworth's  paper  at  Chi- 
cago, the  leading  Republican  organ  of  the  Slate 
said  a  day  or  two  before  the  nomination,  that 
the  friends  of  Seward.  Cameron  and  Chase  com-  ' 
posed  ''nine-tenths  of  the  Republican  voters  iu 
Illinois."  To  these  add  the  friends  of -Bates, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  choice  of  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  Republican  voters  of  this  State, — 
This  explains  the  reason  for  the  limited  amount 
of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  greeted.— Chicago  Times. 


J    WiilGfiT 


Thurlow  Weed's  Memoirs.  ; 

Philadelphia,  (special)  —The  Press  i 
publishes  a  review  from  advance 
sheets  of  the  second  volume  of  Thur- , 
low  Weed's  memoirs,' a  book  which  is 
destined  to  excite  much  curosity  and 
controversy.  It  is  edited  by  Thurlow 
Weed  Barnes,  and  deals  with  the  pol- 
itical history  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1850  and  1865,  when  Weed  was 
New  York's  greatest  political  mana- 
ger. Some  of  his  letters  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  allude  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Lincoln  at  Chicago  in  1860, 
and  the  betrayal  of  Mr.  Seward,  "the 
logical,  and  as  everybody  suspected," 
the  inevitable  republican  candidate." 
Seward's  defeat,  says  Mr.  Weed,  was 
owing  at  least  to  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  candidate  and  Mr.  Cam- 
eron. In  a  letter  to  Thurlow  Weed  a 
few  months  before  the  famous  con- 
vention, Seward  wrote  as  follows, 
speaking  of  Cameron: 

I  promised  him  when  he  left  Wash- 
ington to  spend  a  day  or  so  with  him 
on  my  way  home.  He  took  me  to  his 
house,  told  me  all  was  right,  he  was 
for  me,  and  Pennsylvania  would  be. 
It  might  happen  that  they  would  cast 
the  first  ballot  for  him,  but  he  was  not 
in,  etc.  He  brought  the  whole  legis- 
lature of  both  parties  to  see  me,  and 
feasted  them  gloriously,  and  they 
were  in  the  main  so  generous  as  to 
embarass  me.  Yours  Faithfully,  Wm. 
H.  Seward. 

Another  letter  written  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  convention,  was  even  more 
pointed: 

Dear  Weed:  Mr.  Cameron  claims  all 
the  delegates  in  Philadelphia  but  one. 
He  says  he  wants  to  see  you,  and  will 
meet  you  here  or  at  Philadelphia  at 
any  time  you  may  suggest.  He  said 
he  would  write  you  so,  but  it  seemed 
well  enough  for  me  to  tell  you.  You 
know  all  about  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  and 
the  important  and  responsible  part  he 
is  acting  in  the  republican  cause. 
Please  give  him  your  confidence.  I 
wonder  continaully  how  you  get 
through  such  labors  and  bear  up  un- 
der such  responsibilities.  Yours  faith- 
fully. Wm.  H.  Seward. 

Continuing  the  story  of  the  canvass 
down  to  the  second  ballot,  says  the 
memoir: 

After   the    second   ballot   had   been 
taken,  but  before  -the  result  was  an- 
nounced,  Gov.  Reeder  of  Penn.,  took 
the  floor  and  said  that  while  the  vot- 
ing  was  going  on  Gen.  Cameron  had 
withdrawn  his  name.  He  now  formally 
withdrew  the  name  of  Simon  Cameron 
as  a  candidate  for  nomination.  Forty- 
eight  votes  from  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania  were    then   thrown   for   Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  the  clerk  announced  the 
result.  Mr.  Seward  stood  within  forty- 
eight  and  a  half  votes  of  the  nomina- 
tion, but  the  sudden  rise  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's vote,  caused  by  the  transfer  to 
him  of  the  votes  from  Penn.,  which  on 
-the  first  ballot  had  been  oast  for  Gen. 
Cameron,   suddenly  brought   into   the 
field  a    formidable     opposition  candi- 
date.  Other  influences  were  at  work 
in  the  same  direction,  but  the  change 
in  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  startling 
the  vast  auditorium      like  a  clap  of 
thunder,  turned  the  scale.  On  the  next 
ballot  the  vote  in  detail  stood  as  fol- 
lows, when   Mr.  Carter  of  Ohio,  an- 
nounced the  change  of  four  votes  in 
that  delegation  to  the  leading  candi- 
date,    thus  nominating     Mr.  Lincoln, 
who   received  231    1-2   votes,    Seward 
180,  and  Chase  24.  After  his  election, 
in  one  of  his    confidential    letters  to 


Weed,  Lincoln  said  as  to  the  matter 
of  dispensing  patronage:  "It  perhaps 
will  surprise  you  to  learn  that  I  have 
information  that  you  claim  to  have 
my  authority  to  arrange  that  matter 
in  New  York.  I  do  not  believe  you  so 
have  claimed,  but  still  some  men  say 
so.  On  that  subject  you  know  all  I 
have  said  to  you  is  "Justice  to  all," 
and  I  have  said  nothing  more  partic- 
ular to  any  one.  I  say  this  to  reassure 
you  that  I  have  not  changed  my  posi- 
tion. In  the  hope,  however,  that  you 
will  not  use  my  name  in  the  matter, 
I  am,  yours  truly.  A.  Lincoln. 

A  more  remarkable  letter  from  Lin- 
coln to  Weed,  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Weed:  Every  one  likes  a 
compliment.  Thank  you  for  yours  on 
my  little  ratification  speech,  and  on 
the  recent  inaugural  address.  I  ex- 
pect the  latter  to  wear  as  well,  per- 
haps better,  than  anything  I  have  pro- 
duced, but  I  believe  it  is  not  immed- 
iately popular.  Men  are  not  flattered 
by  being  shown  that  there  has  been  a 
diiference  of  purpose  between  the  Al- 
mighty and  them.  To  deny  it,  however, 
in  this  case,  is  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
God  governing  the  world.  It  is  a  truth 
which  I  thought  needed  to  be  told,  and 
as  whatever  of  humiliation  there  is 
in  it  falls  most  directly  on  myself,  I 
thought  others  might  afford  for  me  to 
tell  it. 
Truly  your,  A  Lincoln 

A  month  later  Lincoln  was  dead. 
Five  years  later  when  Gen.  Lee  died, 
Thurlow  Weed  was  asked  to  preside 
at  a  public  meeting  held  in  honor  of, 
his  memory.  In  a  premptory  declina- 
tion Weed  said  to  the  committee  that] 
invited  him:  "If  the  object  of  your 
meeting  had  been  to  honor  the  memory 
of  that  Gen.  Lee  who,  until  the  year 
1861,  was  distinguished  alike  for  his 
high  personal  and  military  character 
and  for  devotion  to  his  country,  I 
should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  unite 
with  you,  but  the  strongest  feelings 
awakened  in  me  by  the  death  of  Gen. 
Lee  are  those  of  profound  sorrow  that 
an  early  and  brilliant  military  record 
should  be  blotted  out  by  a  subsequent 
inglorious  career.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
participate  with  those  who  desire  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  rebel  army — an  army 
that  struck  at  the  life  of  the  best  gov- 
ernment in  the  world." — February  13, 
1884. 


J     fi. 
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THE    NOMINATION    OF    LINCOLN. 


One  of    Many  Stories    Relating    How  Mr. 
Lincoln  Received  the  News. 

In  that  presidential  campaign  which  has 
had   no  parallel,  and  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
May,  18G0,  the  leading  candidates  besides 
Lincoln   were  Seward,    Chase,    Cameron 
and  Bates.     But  it  early  became  apparent 
that  the  contest  was  between  Seward  and 
Lincoln.     Seward  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Republican  party,  and  his 
position  had  been  far  more  conspicuous 
than  that  of  Lincoln.     Lincoln  had  come 
Into  prominence,  mainly,  as  the  compet- 
itor of   Douglas  in   1858,  aud   was  prin- 
cipally   known    outside    of     the     north- 
west      from       this       fact.        His      fa- 
mous   Cooper    Union    speech,    delivered 
a  few  months  before  the  convention,  had 
made  him   favorably  known  in  the  east, 
while  the  soubriquet    of  "Honest  Abe" 
and    "Railsplitter  of    Blinois,"   had  ex- 
tended  throughout  the  free  states.     The 
Wigwam,  the  building  in  which  the  nomi- 
nation  took   place,  and  which   had   been 
erected  for  the  purpose,  was  filled  with  an 
excited    throng    numbering  some   12,000 
souls.     The  scene  that  was  enacted  in  the 
old  Wigwam  has  been  too  many  times  de- 
scribed to  need  repetition  here.     Suffice  it 
to  say,  the  nomination  of  Lincoln   was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm,  not  only  by  the 
crowds  in  attendance  and  the  northwest, 
bHt  throughout  the  free  states. 


Lincoln's  Nomination  in  1860. 

Mrs.  Norman  B.  Judd  has  contributed  to 
The  America,  puDllshea  In  Chicago,  a  history 
of  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  forttia  PreslS 
dency.  V   « 

Mrs.  Judd  gives  a  letter  from  Lincoln  as 
follows: 


-  On  November  15,  twelve  days  alter  the 
State  election  which  preceded  tne  meeting  01 
the  Legislature,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  Mr.  Juoa 
the  following  letter,  which  has  never  been 
given  to  the  public.  It  is  memorable,  con- 
taining-, as  It  does,  the  roinarkabie  woias. 
'Two  years  hence  (I860)  In  that  duy  1  snan 
fight  in  the  ranks  and  be  in  no  one  sway  cor 
any  OS  the  places."  i  five  it  In  full,  as  it 
must  Interest  every  one  who  cherishes  tne 
memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln: 

••M'i:i:;.,iui.LL.,  November  15,   lS58.-Hon. 
K.  Ji.  Judd:    MY  UKAK  t- in— I  have  tlio  pleas- 
ure to  inform  you  Hint  i  am   convalescent, 
aud    hoping     mesa   lines    may    find   yon   in 
the  same  improved  state  of   health.    »pai>t- 
les-  vou  "nave  suspected  for  some  time  riiai  j. 
had  entertained  a   personal   wish  tor  a  term 
lntlie   United    Slates    Senate,    and    had the 
suspicion  taken  the  shape  of  a   direct  charge 
I  think  1  could  not  have   ti-uthiuilv  denied  H. 
But    let   the    past    as    nothing   be!    ior    the 
future,  my  view  is  that  the  ti j;.it  must  good. 
•«  "J'uo  returns  aro  not  yet  complete,  but  .t 
is    believed    .hat    Dougherty's    vote    Will    be 
slightly    greater -tuaii    Minor's,    ow      W. 
We    have     now    Itli'.uou    Clean    liepubllcan 
votes.    That  -pile'  is  worth  keeping  together. 
]t  will  elect  a  Statu  ticket    two   years    ueuce. 
in    that    clay  1   shall  tight  in  the  ranks,  ana 
shall  be  in  no  one's  way  for  any  of  tne  pmtvs. 
1   am   especially  for  Trumbull's   re-election, 
and,  by  the  way,  that  brings  me  to  the  prin- 
cipal object  of ;  this  letter:    Can  you  not   take 
your  draft   of    an    apportionment   law     and 
carefully  review  it  tin  it  snail  be  s-rlctly  and 
obviously  Just  in  all   particulars,  and   then 
by  an  early  and  persistent  eilort,  get  enou„u 
of  the  enemy's  men  to  enable  you  to  pa  s  it. 
"  'l  believe  if  \ou  aud  Feck  makoajoo  or  k, 
begin  early,  and  work  earnestly  and  quietly, 
you  can  succeed  in  it.     Unless  something  be 
I  clone  Trumbull  is  inevitably  beaten  nvo  yemis 
I  jie'iee      Tt'ke  Mils  into  serious  consi-aeiation. 
vn'n,.-  ic  «v=c  '-  •  Lincoln. 

I  oUi  :?  as  c  v  ei  ,  -  -  *  T-i,'ii 

••  -ViUr  'he  receipt  of  this  letter  Mr.  Jtuya 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  by  using  his  in- 
fluence as  chairman  of  the  L-,ato  committee 
and  as  a  member  of  the  National  iiepu.)iic.in 
Commitleo.  he  might  do  mucn  to  secuic  lor 
Mr  Lincoln  the  nomination  for  president  on 
iho  national  ticket— a  far  more  appropriate 
place  for  mm  than  -fighting  ir.  the  ranks. 
Again  Mrs.  Judd  says: 

■•J>or<ii"  the  winter  of  1S60  Mr.  Lincoln 
wrote  the 'following  letter  to  Mr.  Judd,  which. 
If  possible,  i.uensiiibd  his  desire  to  work  out 
its'  solution  so  as  to  secure  tor  him  the  place 
at  fne  head  of  the  national  ticket.     It  reads 

■••SriUNGErEXD.  "February  9,  1680.— Hon. 
N.B.Judu:  UKAK  Sin— I  am  not  In  a  position 
where  It  would  hurt  much  for  ma  not  to  be 
nominated  on  the  national  ticket;  but  l  am 
where  it  would  hurt  some  for  mo  not^  to  get 
the  Illinois  delegation.  *  *  *  Can  you  not 
help  me  a  little  at  your  end  of  the  vineyard? 
1  mean  this  to  be  private.    Yours  as  ever 

"  'A.  LINCOLN.' 

When  Mr.  Judd  visited  Washington  lie 
found  Francis  P.  Blair  (the  old  man)  or  the 
opinion  that  the  Lepublicaos  could  elect  a 
man  from  a  slave  state,  and  the  ilon.  Ed- 
ward Bates  was  his  choice. 

Mr  Judd  worked  with  the  utmost  energy 
to  locate  the  convention  In  Chicago,  and  fin- 
ally succeeded,  as  everybody  remembers. 
Just  before  the  Convention  asssembled  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  National  Committee, 
and  Mrs.  Judd  gives  in  that  connection  this 
singularly  interesting  chapter  of  history: 

"Mr  Morgan,  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  to  Mr.  Judd:  'We  have  agreed 
to  leave  the  seating  of  the  Convent  on  to 
vou  '  This  fact  Mr.  Judd  communicated 
with  great  delight  to  his  friend  and  confrere, 
the  Hon.  14.  C.  Cook,  of  Ottawa,  and  tnoy  de- 
cided upon  a  plan  of  seating  the  Convention, 
which  they  were  convinced  would  have  an 
important  bearing  on  their  effort  to  secure 
Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination. 

"On  Mr  Judd's  return  home  ha  communi- 
cated these  facts  to  his  wife,  and  gave  her 
his  Dlan  for  seating  the  delegates. 

"'New  York,'  lie  said,  'expects  to  carry 
the  Convention  for  Mr.  Seward.  She  must 
have  the  place  of  honor  at  the  right  of  the 
presiding  officer;  behind  and  near  her  I  will 
Kroup  those  States  Which  are  certain  to  go 
for  Beward,  and  behind  these,  those  states 
whose  votes  are  of  little  comparative  Value. 
"  'To  the  left  of  the  presiding  officer  I  will 
seat  Illinois;  next  to  her  L.dlana,  who  after 
tier  complimentary  vote  for  Lane,  will  vote 
fnr  r  lnoi.i  <>p^oiita  those  two  states,  and 
withlna  mind-shaking  distance,  I  will 1  place 
Pennsylvania.'  Ho  went  on  to  say  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  warm  supporters  la  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation,  and  that,  while  the  first 
vote  would  be  given  for  Simon  Cameron,  yet 
when  she  saw  how  few  votes  he  could  carry 
outside  of  his  own  State  there  was  no  doubt 
that  with  tne  Influences  at  work  within  the 
delegation,  her  second  and  later  votes   would 

"All  who  we're  present  at  the  Convention 
will  remember  that  this  plan  was  carried 
out." 


Mrs  Judd  gives  this  story  of  the  combine 
Within  the  Convention  which  resulted  In  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln: 

•■on  Wednesday,  tne  16th  of  May,  the  Con- 
vention  met,    and    Mr.    George    Ashoiuu,  of  j 
Massachusetts,  was  elected  presiding  officer. 
After    the    appointment   of    committees    the 
Convention  adjourned. 

"On  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  Convention 
met  and  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
ported tiie  platform,  which  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
1  ireoin  then  moved  an  adjournment,  know- 
ill-  that  every  hour  added  to  his  strength. 

"There  were  gatherings  of  the  different 
delegations  during  tne  evening  of  Thursauy 
at  the  different  hotels,  but  few  knew  of  the 
twelve  delegates,  two  from  each  state,  rep- 
resenting tne  central  belt  of  States— New- 
Jersey  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Iowa— who  met  in  a  room  m  the  highest 
story  of  the  Tremont  liouso  for  consultation 
that  night. 

•■They  had  been  selected  wuh  care  for  a 
special  purpose  by  Mr.  Judd,  In  whose  hands 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  intrusted  the  management 
of  ids  candidacy,  and  were  among  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  nation.  Alter  a 
lull  discussion  of  the  situation  these  dele- 
gates arrived  at  an  understanding  that,  in 
case  Mr.  Lincoln's  vote  should  reach  a  cer- 
tain specliied  number  on  the  following  day, 
the  vote  of  the  States  represented  in  that 
meeting  should  l>e  given  to  ldm,  so  lar  as  the 
delegates  there  assembled  could  secure  that 
result.  This  understanding  was  fully  carried 
out  In  the  balloting  the  next  day. 

"As  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Illinois 
delegation  were  leaving  the  Tremont  House, 
long  alter  midnight,  the  clerk  of  the  hotel 
informed  them  that  Horace  Greeley,  who 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Mr.  Seward,  had 
given  up  ail  hone  of  seeing  Mr.  Seward  de- 
feated- tiiat  Mr.  Greeley  iiad  sent  a  telegram 
as  late'  as  12  o'clock  (midnight)  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  saying  that  he  could  sea  of  no 
possible  combination  which  could  bo  made 
by  which  Mr.  Seward's  defeat  could  be  ef- 
fected While  this  telegram  was  flashing 
across  the  land  to  the  seaboard,  there  were 
men  of  the  Illinois  and  other  delegations  re- 
turned to  their  quarters  for  the  night  in  a 
most  -jubilant  frame  of  mind,  confidant  that 
a  combination  had  already  been  made  which 
would  defeat  all  other  candidates  and  nom-  ; 
mate  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"on  Mr.  Judd's  return  homo  he  gave  his 
wife  thwresult  of  that  meeting  in  the  'upper 
Chamber'  of  the  Tremont,  and  said  there 
were  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion who  would  not  sleep  thatulght  until  they 
had  succeeded  in  creating  a  sentiment  within 
that  delegation  which  would  secure  Its  ulti- 
mate vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln." 


,      W     IfvHT 


8WETT  AND  LINCOLN.  C-  f  <tt\ 
%  From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
In  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Hon. 
Leonard  Swett  sent  out  by  the  Associated 
Press  it  is  stated  that  he  "  made  the  nom- 
inating  speech   for  Abraham  Lloco  n  far 
President  at  the  Chicago  convention  In  I860. 
The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  says  he  "seconded 
the  nomination  in  a  speech  which  was  no 
least  of  the  influences  that  brought  about 
the  desired  result;''    and  several  other  pa-  , 
pers  credit  him   with   effective  oratorical  j 
work  on  that  memorable  occasion.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Swett  was  not  even  a 
member  of  said  convention.    He  was  pres- 
ent in  the  Lincoln  lobby  and  rendered  good 
service  though  there  were  other  older  and 
mori  eKperie'nced  Illinois    politicians i  who 
did     better    work     outside     as   well     as 
inside      of      the       convention.         mere 
were     no    nominating      speeches     made 
to   any  of  the  candidates.      Mr.   Seward 

srwsfiR  ssKSast 

Germany^  arose  and  said :  "I  desire,  oa  be- 
SkS^J  delegation  ?rom  HUno £  to* 
in  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  f.e.iaein 
of  the  United  States  Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
Illinois''  And  that  was  all.  exeept  the 
3  fchout that  greeted  the  name  of  be 
man  wno  wa8  destined  to  secure  the  coveted 
honor  The  names  of  the  other  candidates 
Sffitan,  Cameron,  Chase,  Bate* >  and  Uc- 
Lean,  in  the  order  here  n^64-^"^"  f 

'"8,"*.,™    thSuKhSilebB.  Smith,  who; 


terior. 


lo  be  sure,  party  warfare  is  the  natural  condition  ,  f 
representative  government.    Men  will  alt  °y   s trugg 
foi   poltfcal  przncpes  and  for  the  honors  -  and  the 

When  the  political  tom-toms  sound  fake  aW    n 
better  natures   go  forth  to  defeat  and  victory     §        " 

£3rr.«,^r;-j;i,-,E-i~ 

hS-5'  5  trai"'  f°r  the  time'  *ia  the  pat-  }         J 

leadl     Th         "^  *  "  pr°vided  **   the  I    2 
leaders.    They  are  a  useful  class  of  citizens   and  are 

more  conscientious  ^  ambitious,  becaus    it        he 
pait  to  serve,   not   to   play  the    ma^r     \\i  V 

announce  a  choice  the  Lade    of  the,  WIe".they 

mvs   «w»u  j        >.    \   leaaer  01  their  present  a  Iiance 

danger  of  being  cultivated  on  partisan  lines     Though 
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Sn^TiSTns  by  nature  he  ''*capaWe 

P-edhfthe^iro^bS^^T"- 

Si^z^-rr^"1""1- 

resolutions  that  stn  a"Ze  Zo    }  'nd°rSe  and  Cheer 

may  be  d ishonorinl  )'  ""  lh°Ugh  in  doinff  -  «>ey 
object  of  :is  "J:  "J;?  PfHC  °ffices  jt  -  'he 
Men  seem  to  lose  tie      /    ,  ^  °Wn  leaders- 

-beatmgr^i^tm'or1^0^1^- 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thvself »  ;c   „       i      , 

political  strife  the  Kepub   can  e"  '"  ^  Mi  °f 

publtcan  neighbor  s3  ^^M   ^  f  *" 
he  is  lending  *  "  "  Iendm«  hlS  VOte>  and  while 

Utopia-  veti  twill  f         rSe>  pa>"nS   tithes  to 

our  paVJ  ha     bee     V^ ,  '°  ^^  °UrSdves  ^ 

The  w    1,VrP?ni°n  "  they  iefrain  from  beating  it" 
government  -  the  most  civilized  of  all  human  aTnsT 
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The  Inside  Facts  of  Lincoln's  Nomination. 
'THERE  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Chicago 

coin  ST11051860  that  n°™-ted  Abraham  Lin 
coin  which  has  never  been  written      a        ■     ■        , 
delegates  elected  to  thi!  1         ?•  maJonty  °f  the 

t    c    eiecteci  to  tills  convention  were  favnmhl*  t„ 

he  nomination  of  William  H.  Seward.     That  h    w° 
the  favonte  of  the  party  there  was  no  doubt 

douotful  slate:  -  SlSSta  t^.  «  *■ 
-d  Illinois.      InorderirSthr^t^ 
necessa ry  for  the  Republicans   to  carry  three  of    his 
States     A  majority  of  the  delegates  from  the  doubt 

S    tes  ceouMrK  °f  the  °Pini0n  that  ndt'-  »-t 
States  could  be  carried  by  William    H    <?«.,     i  v  7 

should  be  nominated  by  thfe  coition.'    Thl   ophi^ 
erdlv  b lLeXTS1  am°ng  Uie  delcgat">  a»d  w- "  "- 

s?«sss and  u  was  this  be,ief  that  p—^ 

The  State  conventions  of  Indiana  and   Illinois  had 
each  mstructed  their  delegates  to  vote  for  Abraham 


tl  e  ext^nsTo001'?1!  "'^  Md  the  P*^'3  Policy  ^ 
uie  extension  of  slavery. 

da?heOnnTnti^  WaS  apP°inted  t0  meet  °»  Wednes- 
and'    n  reS,  ^  *  Commi«<*  from   Massachusetts 

John  A    \n,     "   °ther,NeW    E"g,and    StateS.-« 
John  A    Andrew  at   its  head,   visited    the   delegates 
from    the    four    doubtful    States.     Mr.    Andrew    wa 
the   spokesman    for    his    committee.    He   sated     ha 
«  was  the  desire  of  all  that  the  party  should  succeed^ 


fl.W,  \^0 
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that  he  and  others  from  New  England  were  in  favor 
of  William  H.  Seward,  but  that  they  preferred  the 
success  of  the  party  rather  than  the  election  of  any 
particular  individual ;  and  when  it  was  made  apparent 
to  them  that  William  H.  Steward  could  mot  carry  the 
doubtful  States  and  that  some  other  man  could,  they 
were  witling  to  give  up  Mr.  Seward  and  go  for  the 
man  who  could  make  victory  certain.  "  Vou  delegates 
all  say  that  William  H.  Seward  cannot  carry  the  doubt- 
ful States.  When  we  ask  you  who  can,  you  from  New 
Jersey  give  us  the  name  of  William  L.  Dayton,  a  most 
excellent  and  worthy  man  in  every  way,  and  entirely 
satisfactory  to  us;  but  when  we  go  to  Pennsylvania    ascertain,  so  far  as  they  could,  th 

.1  „    L-- t  * .       -  —  J     I  ,-..A  ",.,  m%  .*    M.H.-I     ISlan.nbd  ill-nut    „■  -,  i-,.  -IT  A  ".  Ir-i.       T    infrtllV     U-jO  ITW-J 


committee  of  twelve  were  present.  They  remained  in 
session  from  six  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  white  head  of  Horace  Greeley  was 
thrust  into  the  roonu  He  asked  if  anything  had  been 
done,  and  was  told  that  nothing  bad  been.  It  was  then, 
under  the  belief  that  the  committee  had  railed  to  agree 
to  anything,  that  he  telegraphed  to  the  "Tribune" 
that  William  H.  Seward  would  be  nominated  the  next 
day  on  the  second  ballot.  This  telegram  appeared  in 
the  paper  on  Friday.  Thus  it  is  that  "  man  proposes, 
but  God  disposes/'  After  Greeley  had  left,  one  of  the 
committee  from  New  Jersey  proposed  that  tbey  should 

vote  that  each  of  the 


they  name  Simon  Cameron  ;  and  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
Abraham  Lincoln.    Now  it  is  impossible  to  have  all 
these  three  candidates,  and  unless  you  delegates  from 
the  four  doubtful  States  can  agree  upon  some  one 
candidate,  whom  yon  think  can  carry  these  States,  we 
from  New  England  will  vote  for  oar  choice,  William 
II.  Seward  of  New  York;  but  if  you  will  unite  upon 
some  one  candidate  and  present  his  name,  we  will  give 
him  enough  votes  to  place  him  in  nomination."     The 
talk  of  this  commit  lew  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  delegates  from  the  foar  States,  and  the  nc 
cessity  of  uniting  upon  some  one  candidate  was  felt  by 
all,     If  tbey  could  unite  on  some  one,  then  there  were 
men  enough  ready  to  nominate  him.  If  the  four  States 
did   not  agree,  but  persisted  in  putting  forward  the 
three  candidates,  then  Will  km  H.  Seward  wonki  be 
nominated  and  the  party  defeated.    This  was  the  man- 
ner it  was  presented  to  them,  and  certainly  a  very  large 
majority  of  all  the  delegates  from  the  four  States  so  re- 
garded it-   The  responsibility  of  the  situation  was  felt, 
but  the  difficulty  was  not  an  easy  one  to  overcome. 
Most  of  the  delegates  had  been  instructcd,or  at  least  bad 
been  elected  with  the  understanding,  that  they  should 
vote  for  one  of  these  candidates.  To  break  from  tboim 
and  vote  for  some  one  else  was  not  a  very  easy  or  pleas- 
ant thing  to  do.  This  was  the  situation  when  the  con- 
vention assembled  on  Wednesday.  The  writer  of  this 
was  placed  on  the  committee  on  resolntions,  and  after 
the  adjournment  on  Wednesday  took  no  part  in  the 
convention  until   Thursday  noon,  at  which   time  the 
committee  on  resolutions  had  agreed  upon  their  phd- 
form.    lie  then  learned  that  a  sub-convention  of  the 
delegates   from   the   four   doubtful    State*   had  Ixsen 
called  at  the  Cameron  rooms  in  Chicago,  and  that  It 
was  then  in  session,    lie  proceeded  there  at  once  and 
frtvnil  it  organized,  with  Governor  Andrew  Reeder  of 
Pennsylvania  in  tbechair,    MacJi  discussion  was  going 
ins,  and   ii   was   very  evident  (hat  nothing  could  be 
agreed  upi>n  in  thjs  sub-convention.     The  writer  pro- 
posed »o  Mr,  Judd  of  Illinois  that  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  from  each  Slate  to 
lie  selected  by  the  Stales.    Mr.  Judd  made  this  motion 
and  it  was  carried,  and  the  delegates  from  each  State 
appointed  its  committee.    The  writer  cannot  remember 
all  the  names  of  the  different  committees.  From  Illinois 
a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  with  Judge  David 
Davis  .-ii  i:,  head;  from  Indiana,  a  similar  committee 
with   Cttlt-b  B.    Smith.    From    Pennsylvania,   David 
Wilmot,    William   B.   Mann,   and    Judge    Purviance 
were   appointed.     From   New  Jersey   Frederick  T. 
rrclinghuysen,  Frphraim  Marsh,  and  Thomas  H,  Dad- 
ley.    This  committee  met  at   David  Wilmnt's   rooms 
the  mi  me  evening  (Thursday)  at  six  o'clock.  The  whole 


three  candidates,  Lincoln,  Cameron,  and  Dayton,  could 
command  in  the  convention.  This  canvass  was  made, 
and  it  was  found  that  Lincoln  was  the  strongest  can- 
didate ;  that  he  could  obtain  more  votes  than  cither 
of  the  others  in  the  convention.  This  fact  being  ascer- 
tained to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  committee,  one  of 
the  delegates  from  New  Jersey  asked  the  committee 
from  Pennsylvania,  if  New  Jersey  would  give  up  Day- 
ton and  vote  for  Lincoln,  whether  the  friends  of 
Cameron  would  also  agree  to  support  Lincoln.  The 
committee  from  Pennsylvania  stated  that  they  had 
nn  power  In  bind  their  co-delegates,  but  that  they  were 
jirejiored  (o  recommend  it,  providing  the  committee 
from  New  Jersey  would  do  the  ^ame.  After  some 
discussion  thJ*  was  agreed  to,  and  Abraham  Lincoln, *i> 
far  as  this  committee  of  twelve  from  the  four  doubtful 
States  wa»  concerned,  was  agreed  upon  as  the  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  The  understanding  was  that 
the  three  committeemen  from  Pennsylvania  were  to 
submit  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  to  the  delegates 
from  that  State  and  urge  upon  them  its  adoption,  and 
the  committee  from  New  jersey  agreed  on  thcii  part 
to  submit  the  matter  to  the  friends  of  Judge  Dayton, 
and  to  urge  upon  them  the  ratification  of  the  action  of 
the  committee  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  Lincoln.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  delegnlcs  from  New  Jersey  who  were 
friendly  to  William  L,  Daytnn  was  called  at  the 
Rithmimd  House  the  same  night  at  one  o"r1nck, 
All  of  Judge  Dayton's  friends  were  present,  and  after 
they  had  l«en  informed  what  bad  been  done  by 
the  committee  of  twelve,  tbey  ratified  it  and  agreed 
thai  after  the  complimentary  voting  was  over  they 
would  vote  for  Lincoln.  The  Pennsylvania  delegates 
met  the  next  morning  (Friday)  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
after  hearing  the  report  of  their  committee  agreed  to 
cast  their  voies  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  alter  giving 
complimentary  votes  for  Simon  Cameron.  The  com. 
mittee  of  twelve,  before  they  adjourned  after  agreeing 
upon  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, consulted  upon  the  question  of  Vicc-Presi. 
dent  and  selected  Henry  Winter  Davis  of  Maryland; 
and  Judge  Davis  of  Illinois,  his  first  cousin,  was  ap- 
pointed to  telegraph  htm  and  ask  if  he  would  accept, 
if  nominated.  An  answer  was  received  from  him  the 
next  morning  that  he  would  pot  accept.  But  for  this 
refusal  Henry  Winter  Davis  would  have  been  placed 
upon  the  ticket  with  Lincoln.  Before  the  committee 
of  twelve  adjourned  it  was  agreed  to  keep  the  pro- 
ccetlna".-i  private,  except  to  those  who  were  immediately 
interest  d.  In  consequence  or  lids  injunction,  the 
nclion  rif  the  commitlee  wa*  not  generally  known 
among  the  delegates  when  the  convention  assembled 
on  Friday  morning.    The  Slates  were  called  alphabeti- 
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ally.  New  Jersey  was  called  before  Pennsylvania^ 
and  an  the  third  ballot,  when  this  State  was  called,,  ihe 
writer,  who  bad  been  selected  to  make  the  break,  arose 
and  stated  that  on  that  ballot  he  should  vote  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  he  was  at  once  followed  by  all  the 
other  friends  of  William  L,  !>ayton,  wbo  voted  for 
Lincoln,  On  the  same  ballot  when  Pennsylvania  was 
called  the  delegates  from  that  Stale  voted  for  Lincoln, 
a*  had  been  agreed  upon.  This  gave  Lincoln  the 
four  doubtful  States  and  virtnally  nominated  him. 
As  soon  as  this  was  seen,  some  of  the  Stales  that  had 
voted  changed  their  rotes,  and  others  that  had  not 
vosed  cast  their  vote"?  for  I  jncoln,  giving  him  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  convention  and  thus  nominating 
him.'  1  am  not  aware  lh,it  this  pari  of  the  history  of  the 
convention  has  ever  been  made  public  ll  is  bul  right 
and  proper  that  it  should  be  given  to  history. 
Cauokm,  N.  J.  TAtmas  //.  Dudley. 

University  E«te&aEoa  fend  the  Science  at  Teaching. 

IN  failing  (o  give  direct  instruction  on  the  education 
of  children  the  universities  and  cxjtlegesi  are  guilty  of 
a  great  wrong  in  thus  neglecting  that  training  which 
fits  for  the  greatest  responsibility  of  life,  The  indif- 
ference of  the  higher  institutions*,  of  learning  to  Ihe 
subject  of  education  is  also  greatly  responsible  for  its 
hdng  the  one  great  subject  aboot  which  educated  men 
generally  are  most  ignorant. 

As  influences  upon  the  tower  orders  of  society  mast 
come  from  the  higher  orders,  it  is  almost  useless  to  ex- 
[leti  any  more  general  interest  in  education  until  the 
universities  set  the  example  and  give  to  its  study  the 
prestige  and  the  means  for  research  and  investigation 
given  to  other  and  less  important  subjects.  In  thus 
reaching  out  to  help  the  teaching  profession  to  a  broader 
and  deeper  knowledge  of  educational  principles,  theuni- 
veesities  will  be  brought  to  see  their  own  needs  and 
their  neglect  of  the  most  important  thing  in  life  —  the 
bringing  up  of  children. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a.  knowledge  of  the  phi- 
losophy and  science  of  education  belongs  only  to  (he 
teacher.  The  teacher1*  influence  and  power  is  very 
great,  bul  it  is-  small  compared  vritb  that  of  the  parent: 
therefore  how  important  to  the  parent  is  the  knowledge 
or  child-nature  in  its  physiological  and  psychological 
aspects  ;  the  value  and  order  of  certain  studies ;  the  re- 
spective worth  of  educational  practice*,  and  the  prin- 
ciples npon  which  lht?yareliased,etc.  The  overwhelming 
amount  of  evil  that  is  due  to  ignorance  of  these  things 
«n  the  part  of  fiarcnts,  together  with  the  irresponsible 
arml  unthinking  way  the  duties  of  parenthood  are  as- 


sumed, demands  the  attention  of  th inking  men,  and 
calls  for  some  solution — some  instruction  from  the 
centers  of  thought  and  learning.  However,  the  grow- 
ing need  for  educational  knowledge  will  continually 
force  on  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  the  neces- 
sity for  giving  to  educational  research  and  study  the 
moral  support  and  the  opportunities  it  so  fairly 
deserves. 

The  world  needs  teachers,  great  ones,  teachers  for 
children  and  teachers  for  the  people,  and  it  is  the  uni- 
versity that  should  supply  these  by  widening  its  func- 
tions and  becoming,  as  it  should,  the  great  teacher  of 
the  people.  University  extension  in  this  country  is 
only  in  its  infancy,  but  its  value  and  practicability  as 
demonstrated  in  England  and  Scotland  assure  a  large 
and  vigorous  growth.  University  extension,  too,  is 
suggestive  of  such  a  wide  scope  of  activities  and  influ* 
enecs  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thmugh  this  means 
will  be  begun  in  the  near  future  *ome  work  for  human- 
ity, some  work  for  the  enlightenment  and  the  moral 
uplifting  of  the  mosses,.  The  extension  of  univer- 
sity privileges  and  influences  to  ihe  school  and  In  the 
people  is.  b  sign  that  the  university  is  beginning  to  ns- 
suuse  St*  proper  sociological  function. 


'Thie  Teach  ek." 


Mary  Jfttrgtvt*  Simpsen. 


Bloodhounds    and    Slaves. 

IK  the  March  Ckntthv  1  notice  an  interesting  arti- 
cle, M  Bloodhounds  and  Slaves." 

Many  a  Southerner  will  smile  as  he  reads :  "  I  sup- 
pose it  will  hardly  l>e  believed,  but,  as  a  fart,  dogs  were 
rarely  used  in  the  South  for  tracking  human  beings. 
T  never  knew  of  a  case  where  they  were  used  in 
Virginia-  ...  I  saw  but  one  pack  in  (Georgia, .  .  .  and 
I  never  heard  of  a  pack  in  Alabama."  This  only  shows 
what  Mr.  Kelson  knew,  saw,  or  heard,  and  proves 
nothing  as  to  facts.  His  conclusions  are  misleading. 
I,  too,  lived  many  years  in  Alabama,  and  knew, 
saw,  and  heard  of  many  packs  that  were  kept  and 
trained  to  follow  the  trail  of  runaway  negroes,  and 
I  knew  several  men  who  made  it  their  principal  busi- 
ness to  capture  fugitives. 

I  have  often  seen  dogs  on  the  trail,  and  have  seen 
the  runaway  brought  in  as  the  result  of  the  hunt. 
These  dogs  were  not  bloodhounds,  though  often  so 
called.  Nor  were  they  iitilf  foxhounds,  from  which 
there  was  no  danger,  hut  they  would  bite,  and,  as  a 
paclc,  would  tear  a  man  down.  Safety  for  the  pursued 
was  in  taking  to  a  tree. 

Knoxvills,  Tknn.  Observer. 


Horace  Greeley  at  Lincoln's  First  Nomination. 
On  reading  "  The  Inside  Facts  of  Lincoln's  Nomina- 
tion "  in  the  July  CENTURY,  I  am  reminded  that  I  was 
in  that  large  house  in  the  Chicago  "Wigwam"  the 
day  Lincoln  was  nominated,  and  was  very  desirous 
of  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Seward,  as  were  a 
large  number  with  me  from  Wisconsin.  After  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Lincoln,  before  proceeding  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Vice-President,  the  convention  adjourned 
until  the  afternoon.  I  went  from  the  convention  to 
the  Tremont  House.  Shortly  after  arriving  there  Hor- 
ace Greeley  came  into  the  reception  hall  of  the  hotel 
with  some  of  his  friends.  I  then  thought  his  face  never 
showed  more  feeling  of  triumphant  satisfaction  that 
his  political  antagonist  was  defeated,  that  Seward  and 
Thurlow  Weed  were  humbled.  I  noticed  this  the  more 
as  I  knew  of  the  bitter  feeling  existing  between  Greeley 
and  Seward  and  Weed. 

Mr.  Greeley's  friends  were  gathering  around  him  in 
the  hall,  congratulating  him  on  the  result.  I  heard  one 
ask  him  :  "  Now  what  next  ?  Who  is  it  best  to  bring 
forward  for  Vice-President  ?  "  Mr.  Greeley  said,  "  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Seward  are  very  sore,  and  they  must 
have  their  own  way  as  to  Vice-President."  On  being 
asked  if  he  had  in  his  mind  the  proper  name,  Mr. 
Greeley  put  his  open  hand  to  the  side  of  his  mouth  and 
in  an  undertone  said,  "  Hamlin  of  Maine  "  ;  and  Mr. 
Hamlin  was  nominated  in  the  afternoon. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.  G.  II.  Stewart. 


tnat    Mncoin's  nrst   nomination   tor   tne 
Presidency  was  brought  about  by  the  fact 
thai  Ourtin  and  Lane,  the  Republican  can- 
didates for  Governor  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana,  declared  that  they  could  not  carry 
their  States  in  the  event  of  Seward's  nomi- 
nation, has  some  elements  of  probability. 
•That  is  to  say,   tkere  is  reason  to  believe 
|  that   such      arguments     had   considerable 
|  weight  with  the  Convention,   and  served, 
'together  with  other  influences  of  practical 
judgment  and  expediency,  to  turn  the  tide 
in  Lincoln's  favor.     A  majority  of  the  del- 
egates were  partial    to  Seward,    as  Judge 
Pettis  says,  in  a  general  way  and  because 
of  his  prominence  as  an  anti-slavery  leader; 
but  this  feeling  was  modified  and  controlled 
i  by  theif  desire  for  success  and  their  dispo- 
sition  to  select  as  their  candidate  the  man 
who  could  get  the  most  votes.    Seward's 
great  claims  were  well  recognized,   but  his 
availability  was  doubted,  and  his  opponents 
made  the  most  of  that  important  fact.    The 
party  was  not  yet  up  to  his  standard  of 
candor  and  aggressiveness  upon  the  slavery 
question,  and  some  of  his.  speeches   had 
'  been  imprudently  radical.    This  distrust  of 
his  ability  to  command  the  support  of  the 
large  number  of  persons  whose  anti-slavery 
sentiments  had  not   passed   the   varioloid 
,  state  was  the  main  cause  of  his  defeat;  and 
4  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  been  elected 
in  case  of  his  nomination.  - 

It  is  not  true  to  say,  however,  thiMi  th'S 
choice  of  Lincoln  was  an  accident,  or  that 
he  merely  profited  by  circumstances  that 
took  shape  regardless  of  his  personal  merits. 
The  logic  of  the  situation  was  in  his  favor  i 
from  first  to  last,    in  his  great  debates  with 

JDdtigia*,     and    in  subsequent    opeocfaeSy—Ko- 

had  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  superior 
force  and  rare  gifts  of  popularity.  He  was 
by  no  means  unknown  to  the  country.  His 
name  was  a  familiar  one  even  then,  and  the 
prevailing  belief  that  Douglas  would  be  the. 
Democratic  nominee  had  given  him  a  defi- 
nite standing  as  a  Presidential  probability. 
He  went  into  the  Convention,  it  will  be 
remembered,  with  more  votes  than  any- 
body else  except  Seward,  and  it  was  plainly 
evident  that  his  chances  of  success  were 
very  flattering.  His  friends  were  confident 
of  his  nomination  from  that  moment.  They 
took  quiet  advantage  of  their  opportunity, 
and  so  adjusted  their ,  relations  to  the 
supporters  of  other  candidates  that  every 
succeeding  move   increased    his  strength. 

lit  took  only  three  ballots  to  settle  the 
matter.  The  struggle  would  not  have 
been  so  short  if  the  Convention  had 
been  In  {any  doubt  as  to  his  fitness  or  his 

^availability^  In  a  certain  sense,  and  for 
manifest  reasons,  his  nomination  was  in- 
evitable.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  del- 
egates to  see  that  he  combined  in  a  marked 

I  degree  the  qualities  that   would  be  most 
useful  to  the  party;  and  the  result  glori- 
ously vindicated  their  action.     We  know 
now  that  it  was  the  best  possible  nomina-  I 
tion,  but  it  was  not  effected  simply  in  a 
casual  and  experimental  way.    The  Con-  i 
vention    knew    the   man — not   in   all    the  j 
wonder  and  splendor  of  his  ability  and  his 
character,  but  sufficiently  to  realize  that  it 
rah  no  risk  in  selecting  him  for  a  standard- 
bearer;    and   it   is  entirely    unnecessary, 
therefore,   to  construct  any  theory  of  ac- 
counting for  his  nomination  as  apolitical 
accident.      Q  :jj  .  //,  (  &",  f  %  f  / 
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LINCOLN   IN  1860. 


HIS    FinST    NOMINATION     FOR    PitESZ- 
JiENT    AT    CHICAGO. 


Bow  Sewai-i  was  Overthr»iTii-Cortl»  »nd 
J.iinrt  Mereated  IIIui  and  Nominated  A.lo- 
•coln.— T!te  School  tiuestlou  Made  Howard 
Uii.-*-ralIal»lo  —  Tho  Kitterness  of  Sew- 
ard's Friends  Alter  His  I>eloat.  .  *3CJ  j 
It  was  the  unexpected  that  happened  in  Chi- 
cago on  that  fateful  18th  of  May.  1860,  whan 
Abraham  Liacoln  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  It  wan  wholly  un- 
•xpectad  by  the  friends  of  Seward ;  it  was 
honed  for.  but  not  confidently  expeoted.  by 
the  friends  of  Liacoln.  Tno  Convention  was 
the  ablest  assombly  of  tha  kind  ever  called 
together  in  this  country.  It  was  the  first 
national  deliberative  body  of  the  Republican 
party  that  was  to  attain  such  illustrious 
achievements  in  the  history  of  free  govern- 
ment. The  first  National  Convention  of  that 
party,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  185u,  was  com- 
posed of  a  loose  aggregation  of  political  free 
thinkers,  embracing  many  usually  denomi- 
nated as  "cranks."  The  party  was  without 
organization  or  cohesion ;  its  delegates  were 
self  appointed  and  responsible  to  no  regular 
constituency.  It  was  the  sudden  eruption  of 
the  intense  resentment  of  the  people  of  the 
North  against  the  eucroaehrnonts  of  slavery 
in  Northern  Territor.es.  and  neither  in  tho 
character  of  its  leaders  nor  in  the  record 
of  its  proceedings  did  it  rank  as  a  distinc- 
tively deliberative  body.  It  nominated  a 
romantic  adventurer  for  President— a  man 
untried  in  statesmanship,  who  had  done 
little  to  commend  him  to  tho  consid- 
erate judgment  of  tho  nation  a3  its 
Chief  Magistrate  in  a  period  of  uncommon 
peril.  The  campaign  that  followed  was  one  of 
unusual  brilliancy,  and  resulted  in  anchoring 
nearly  all  of  the  old  Democratic  States  of  tho 
Wast  in  tho  Republican  column.  In  18C0  tho 
principles  of  the  Republican  party  had  been 
clearly  defined;  its  organization  had  been 
perfected  in  every  Northern  State,  and  each 
delegate  to  that  convention  at  Chicago  was 
regularly  chosen  and  represented  a  gieat 
tarty,  inspired  by  a  devotion  to  its  faith  that 
has  seldom  been  emailed  and  never  surpassed 
in  all  our  political  history.  The  halo  of 
romance  that  encircled  (ion.  Fremont.  "  the 
Pathfinder,"  four  years  before  had  perished, 
end  he  was  unthought  of  as  a  candidate. 

For  nearly  two  yoar3  before  the  meeting  of 
tha  Chicago  Convention  in  18G0  the  Republi- 
can party  had  one  preeminent  loader  who  was 
recognized  as  the  coming  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. The  one  man  who  had  done  most  to  in- 
spire and  crystallize  the  Republican  orcaniza- 
tion was  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York. 
Certainly  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  chosen 
to  the  Convention  preferred  him  for  President, 
and  a  decided  majority  went  to  Chicago  ex- 
pecting to  vote  for  his  nomination.  Had 
the  Convention  been  held  in  any  oth- 
er place  than  Chicago  it  is  Quite  prob- 
able that  Seward  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful; but  ever/  circumstance  seemed  to 
converge  to  his  defeat  when  the  delegates 
camo  face  to  face  in  Chicago  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  a  Re  publican  national  victory.  Of  the  231 
mea  who  voted  for  Lincoln  on  tho  third  and  last 
ballot,  not  less  thau  100  of  them  voted  reluc- 
tantly against  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 
It  was  a  Eepublican-Seward  Convention;  it 
was  not  a  Seward-Ropublican  Convention. 
With  all  its  devotion  to  Seward  it  yielded  to  a 
higher  devotion  to  Republican  success,  and 
that  led  to  the  nomination  of  Lincoln. 

1  have  read  scores  oE  magazine  and  news- 
paper articles  assuming  to  explain  how  and 
why  Lincoln  was  nominated  at  Chicago  in 
1800.  Few  of  them  approach  accuracy,  and  no 
one  Of  them  that  1  can  rocall  tells  the  truo 
Btory.  Lincoln  was  not  seriously  thought  of 
for  President  until  but  a  few  weeks  before  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Convention.  Blaine 
has  truly  said  that  the  State  Convention  of  Il- 
linois, held  but  a  short  time  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Convention,  was  surprised 


in  the  nation.    With  .Lane  was  uoun  u.  uo- 

frees,  Chairman  of  his  State  Committee,  who 
had  been  called  to  that  position  because  he 
was  regarded  as  best  fitted  lo  lead  in  the  des- 
perate contest  bdlora  him.  I  was  with  Curtin 
und  interested  as  he  was.  only  In  his  individual 
success,  as  he  had  sumtnoued  mo  to  take 
charge  of  his  October  battle  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  one  thing  that  Curtin.  Lane,  and  their  re- 
spective lieutenants  agreed  upon  was  that  the 
nomination  of  Seward  meant  hopeless  defeat 
in  their  respective  States,  it  was  these  posi- 
tive declaration*  from  the  two  men  who  could 
best  speak  for  the  States  which  were  to  con- 
trol the  national  contest  that  made  a  Seward 
Convention  take  pause  and  llnally  decide  not 
to  nominate  Seward.  , 

There  was  no  personal  hostility  to  Seward  in 
the  efforts  made  by  Curtin  and  Lane  to  defeat 
him  They  had  no  reason  whatever  to  hinder 
his  nomination, excepting  the  settled  conviction 
that  the  nomination  of  Seward  meant  their  in- 
evitable defeat.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  boen  as- 
sumed by  manv,  that  the  objection  to  Seward 
was  because  of  hi*  radical  or  advanced  posi- 
tion in  Republican  faith.  It  was  not  Seward  s 
"Irrepressible  contlict"  or  his  '  higher  law 
declarations  which  made  Curtin  and  Lane  op- 
pose him  as  the  Republican  candidate.  On  the 
contrary,  both  of  them  were  thoroughly  anti- 
6lavery  men,  and  thay  llnally  accepted  Lincoln 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  was  even  iu 
advance  of  Seward  in  declaring  the  irrepres- 
sible conflict."  Lincoln  announced  in  his 
memorable  Springfield  speech,  delivered  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1858.  that  ""a  house  divided 
against  itselt  cannot  stand;'  I  believe  this 
Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free."  and  Seward's  -Irrepres- 
sible contlict"  speech  was  not  delivered  until 
the  25th  of  October.  Lincoln  was  not  only 
fully  abreast  with  Seward  but  in  advance  of 
him  in  forecasting  the  groat  battle  against 
slavery.  The  single  reason  that  compelled 
Curtin  and  Lane  to  make  aggressive  resist- 
ance to  the  nomination  of  Seward  was  his  at- 
titude on  tha  school  question,  that  was  very 
offensive  to  the  many  thousands  of  voters  in 
their  respective  States,  who  eitner  adhered  to 
tha  American  organization  or  cherished  its 
strong  preiudices  against  any  division  of  the 
school  fund.  It  was  Seward's  record  on  that  sin- 
gle question,  when  Governor  of  New  iork.  that 
made  him  an  impossible  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  1860,  unless  he  was  to  be  nominated 
simply  to  bo  Uofeated.  Had  he  been  nomi- 
nated, the  American  element  in  Pennsylvania 
Riid  Indiana  would  not  only  have  maintained. 
Its  organization,  but  it  would  have  largely  in- 
creased its  strength  on  the  direct  issue  of  hos- 
tility to  Seward.  It  was  not  an  unreasonable 
apprehension,  therefore,  that  inspired  Curtin 
and  Lane  to  protest  with  all  earnestness 
agaivcE  the  nom'  '-"*"-.  of  Seirard.  -there 
could  bo  no  aut...-.i  as  to  tha  sincerity 
of  tho  Republican  candidates  for  Governor 
in  the  two  pivotal  Statos,  when  they  de- 
clared that  a  particular  nomination  would 
doom  them  to  defoat.  and  it  was  Andrew  Cr. 
Curlin  and  Henry  S.  Lane  whose  earnest  ad- 
monitions to  the  delegates  at  Chicago  com- 
pelled a  Seward  Convention  to  halt  in  its  nut- 
pose  and  set  him  aside,  witu  all  his  pre- 
eminent qualifications  and  with  all  the  en- 
thusiastic devotion  of  his  party  to  him.  Many 
delegates  must  reluctantly  gave  up  their 
preference  for -Seward  in  obedienco  to  the 
counsel  of  these  two  men  from  the  two  States 
which  were  to  decide  the  great  contest  in 
October  and  whose  judgment  was  entitled  to 
most  respect;  but  it  was  a  choice  between  de- 
feat or  viotory,  and  much  as  a  majority  of  the 
Convention  loved  Seward  thoy  felt  that  duty 
to  the  Republican  party  was  paramount. 

It  was  Curtin  and  Lane  also  who  decided  that 
Lincoln  should  be  the  candidate  after  Seward 
had  boen  practically  overthrown.  When  it  be- 
came known  that  Seward's  nomination  would 
defeat  the  party  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana 
the  natural  inquiry  was:  Who  can  best  aid 
these  candidates  for  Governor  in  their  State 
contests'!1  Indiana  decided  in  favor  of  Lincoln 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  struggle,  and  her  ac- 
tion had  much  to  do  In  deciding  Pennsylva- 
nia's support  of  Lincoln.  The  Pennsylvania 
delegation  had  much  loss  knowledge  of  Lincoln 
than  the  men  from  Indiana,  and  there  wera 
very  few  original  supporters  of  Lin- 
coln among  thorn.  Wilmot  was  for 
Lincoln  from  the  start;  Stevens  was 
for  Judge  McLean;  Reeder  was  fur  Gen.  Cam- 
eron. Ttio  delegation  was  not  a  haimonious 
one  because  of  tho  hostility  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  delegates  io  Cameron  for  Presi- 
dent, and  it  was  not  until  the  first  day  that  the 
Convention  met  ihat  Pennsylvania  got  into 
anything  liko  a  potential  attitude.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  delegation  it  was  proj  osed  that  the 
lirst,  s-cond.  and  third  choice  of  the  delegates 
for  President  should  be  formally  declared.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  proposition  did  not 
come  from  the  earnost  supporters  of  Cameron, 
but  it  was  coupled  with  the  suggestion  that 
Cameron  should  bo  unanimously  declared  the 
first  choice  uf  tho  State,  which  was  aone. 
Stevens  was  stubbornly  for  McLean,  and  had 
a  considerable  following.  He  asked  that 
McLean  bo  declared  the  second  choice 
of  tho  State,  and  as  McLean  was  then 
known  to  bo  practically  out  of  the 
fight,  he  received  substantially  a  unani- 
mous vote  as  the  second  choice.  The  third 
choice  to  be  expressed  by  the  delegation 
brought  the  State  down  to  practical  business, 
as  it  was  well  known  that  both  the  ll'st  and 
second  choices  were  mere  perfunctory  declara- 
tions The  battle  came  then  between  Bates 
and  Lincoln,  and  but  for  the  facts  that  In- 


dered  the  second  plaoe  on  the  ticket,  but  with 
Lluooln  nominated  for  the  first  place,  the 
leading  friends  of  Lincoln  at  once  suggested 
to  the  friends  of  Seward  that  they  should 
name  the  candidate  for  tho  \  Ice- Presidency. 
Mr.  Greeley  was  sent  to  Gov.  Morgan 
to  proffer  the  nomination  to  him  U  ne 
would  accept  it,  or,  iu  caso  of  his 
refusal,  to  ask  him  to  name  some  man  who 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  Seward. 
Gov.  Morgan  not  only  declined  to  accept 
it  himself,  but  he  declined  to  suggest  any  one 
of  Seward's  friends  for  the  place.  Isot  only 
(,ov.  Morgan,  but  Mr.  Evarts  and  Mr. 
Weed  refused  to  le  consulted  on  the  subject 
of  tho  Vice-Presidency,  and  ihey  did  it  in  a 
temper  that  indicated  contempt  for  the  action 
of  the  Convention.  Hamlin  was  nominated, 
not  because  Seward  desired  it.  for  .New  Y-ork 
gave  him  a  bare  majority  on  the  first 
ballot,  but  because  he  was  then  the 
most  prominent  of  tho  Democratic  Republicans 
in  the  East.  The  contest  was  really  between 
Hamlin  and  Cassius  M.  Clay.  Clay  was  sup- 
ported oliiolly  because  he  whs  a  resident  of  a 
Southern  Stato  and  to  relieve  the  party  from 
the  charge  of  presenting  a  sectional  ticket; 
but  as  there  were  r.o  Southern  electoral  votes 
to  be  fought  for.  Hamlin  was  wisely  preferred, 
and  he  was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot 
by  a  vote  of  367  to  8U  for  Clay.  Notwithstand- 
ing Gov.  Morgan's  keen  disappointment  at  the 
defeat  of  Seward,  ho  was  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  National  Com- 
mittoo.  thus  charging  him  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  campaign. 

I  called  on  Thurlow  Weed  at  his  headquar- 
ters during  the  evening  after  the  nominations 
had  boon  made,  expecting  that,  with  all  his 
disappointment,  he  would  bo  ready  to  co- 
operate for  tho  success  of  the  ticket.  1  found 
him  sullen  and  offensive  in  both  manner  and 
expression.  He  refused  even  to  talk  about  the 
contest  and  intimated  very  broadlv  that  Penn- 
sylvania, having  defeated  Seward,  could  now 
elect  Curtin  and  Lincoln.  Gov.  Curtin  also 
visited  Mr.  Weed  before  ho  leit  Chicago,  but 
received  no  word  of  encouragement  from  the 
disappointed  Seward  leader.  Weed  had  b?,en 
defeated  in  hie  greatest  effort  and  the  one 
great  dream  of  his  life  had  perished.  Ho  never 
forgave  Gov.  Curtin  until  tho  day  of  his  death, 
nor  did  Seward  maintain  any  more  than 
severely  civil  telations  with  Curtin  during 
tho  whole  time  that  lie  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Stale  Department.  I  called  on 
Seward  but  once  after  tho  organization  of  the 
Lincoln  Cabinet,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  any  favors  irom  him,  but  he  was  so 
frigid  that  I  never  ventured  to  trespass  upon 
him  again.  Three  months  after  the  Chicago/ 
Convention,  when  tho  battle  in  Pennsylvania 
was  raging  with  desperation  on  batli  eifa ±«r.  - 
twice  wrote  to  Mr.  Weed  giving  tho  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  State  and  urging  tho  coopera- 
tion of  himself  and  Chairman  Morgan  to  as- 
sure the  success  of  the  ticket  in  October.  He 
made  no  response  to  either  letter,  and  it  so 
happened  that  we  never  met  thereafter. 

The  contest  in  Pennsylvania  was  really  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  national  campaign.  A 
party  had  to  be  created  out  of  inharmonious 
elements  and  the  commercial  and  financial  in- 
terests of  tho  State  were  almost  sadly  against 
us.  1  cannot  recall  live  commercial  houses  or 
promineneo  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  where  * 
could  have  gone  to  solicit  a  subscription  to  the 
Lincoln  campaign  with  reasonable  expectation 
that  it  would  not  be  resented,  and  of  all  our 
prominent  financial^  men  I  recail  only 
Anthony  J.  Drexel  who  sympathized  with 
the  Republican  cause.  Money  would  have 
been  useless  for  any  but  legitimate  purposes, 
but  tho  organization  of  a  great  State  to  crys- 
tallize incongruous  elements  was  an  immense 
task  and  involved  great  labor  and  expense.  I 
visited  Chairman  Morgan  in  New  York,  ore- 
sented  the  situation  to  him,  but  he  was  list- 
less  and  indifferent,  and  not  one  dollar  of 
money  was  contributed  from  Now  York  State 
to  aid  tho  Curtin  contest  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  entire  contributions  for  the  Stato  Com- 
mittee for  that  great  battle  aggregated  only 
$12,000.  of  which  $2,000  were  a  contribution  for 
rent  of  headquarters,  and  &;}, coo  were  expend- 
ed in  printing.  Three  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion, when  1  fair,  reasonably  confident  of  the 
success  of  the  State  ticket.  I  again  visited  Gov. 
Morgan  and  mei  with  him  Moses  Taylor  and 
one  or  two  others,  and  they  were  finally  so 
much  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
carrying  a  Republican  Congress  that  they 
agreed  to  iai.se  $4,300  and  send  it  direct  to  soma 
six  or  seven  debatable  Congressional  districts 
I  indicated.  Beyond  this  aid  rendered  tofenn- 
svlvania  from  New  York  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Seward  took  no  part  whatever  in  tho  great  Oc- 
tober battle  that  made  Abraham  Lincoln 
President.  Curtin  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  32,164.  and  Lane  was  elected  in  Indiana  by 
9,757.  Wiih  Curtin  the  Republicans  earned  19 
of  tho  25  Congressmen,  and  with  Lane  the  Re- 
publicans of  Indiana  carried  7  of  the  11  Con- 
gressmen of  that  Mate.  Thus  was  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  President  substantially 
accomplished  in  October  by  the  success  of  the 
two  met;  who  had  defeated  William  H.  Seward 
and  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Chicago. 
A.  K.  MeCLuaa, 


lnaiion  oi  jauicuiu,  **St*craaJ?2S-  -  0,oao,A  "f 
boine  and  in  other  States  as  a  more  than  pos- 
Bible  candidate  for  Vice-President  I  well 
remember  Lincoln  mentioning  the  fact 
thai  hia  own  delegation  from  Illinois 
■was  not  unitedly  in  earnest  for  hia 
nomination;  but  whon  the  time  came  for 
casting  their  votes  the  enthusiasm  for  Lincoln 
in  Chicago,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Conven- 
tion, was  such  that  they  could  do  no  less  than 
give  him  the  united  vote  of  the  State.  Leon- 
ard Svvett,  who  was  one  of  the  most  potent  of 
the  Lincoln  leaders  in  that  struggle,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Druruciond  on  the  27th  o£  May. 
18ti0,  ;n  which  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  battle  made  for  Lincoln,  states  that  eight 
of  the  twenty-two  deleeatos  from  Illinois 
"would  gladly  have  gone  for  Seward."  Thus, 
not  only  in  many  of  the  other  States  did  Lin- 
coln receive  reluctant  votes  iathat  Convention, 
but  even  his  own  Stato  furnished  a  full  share 
of  votes  which  would  have  been  given  gladly 
to  Seward  had  he  been  deemed  available. 

The  defeat  of  Seward  and  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln  woro  brought   about   by   two  men— 
Atdrevy  Q.  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  and  Henry 
B.  Lane  oi  Indiana,  and  neither  accident  nor 
intrigue  was  a  material  factor  in  the  struggle. 
They  not  only  defeated  Seward  in  a  Seward 
Convention,   but  they  decided  the  contest   in 
favor  of  Lincoln  against  Batos.  his  only  real 
competitor      after      Seward.       Curtin      had 
been     nominated     for     Governor    in    Penn- 
sylvania   and     Lane    had     been    nominated 
for     Governor     in    Indiana.    The    States    in 
which  their  battles  wpre  to  bo  fought  were 
the  pivotal  States    of   the   national    contest. 
It  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  both  Ponn- 
eylvania  and  Indiana  should  elect  Republican 
Governors  in  October  to  socure  the  election  of 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  in  No- 
vember.   Curtin  and  Lane  were  naturally  the 
most  interested  of  all  the  great   host  that  at- 
tended    the     Chicago     Convention    in   18U0. 
Neither  of  their   States    wai   Republican.    In 
Pennsylvania  the    name   of  Republican  could 
not  ue  adopted  by  the    party  tn at  had  chosen 
Curtin  for  Governor.    The  call  lor  the  Conven- 
tion summoned  the  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  attend  the   People's  State  Con- 
vention, and  all  shales  of   antagonism  to  the 
Administration  then  in  power  wore  invited  to 
cordial  and  equal  participation  in  the  deliber- 
ations   -uf-  -that     body.      Tho    -Republicans 
had     mado     a     distinct     battlo     for     Gov- 
ernor     throe      years      tiofore      with      David 
Wilinot       as        their        candidate       against 
Isaac      Hazelhurst,      the      American       can- 
didate, and  William  F.  Packer,  the  Democratic 
candidate.     The    result   was    the    oleeiion  of 
Packer  i>v  a  majority  over  tho  combined  votes 
ot  both  the  opposing   nominees.     The   Ameri- 
can organization  was  maintained  in  Philadel- 
phia      and     in       many       of     the     counties 
of  the   State.    Fillmore  had    receivod  a   large 
majority   of     the   votes     east    for    the     Fre- 
mont-Fillmore    fusion     electoral     ticket     in 
185(5    in    various   sections.      These    elements 
bad  been  combined  in  what  was  then  called  the 
People's  party  in   Pennsylvania   in    the  State 
elections  of  185a  and  1859,  and  the  Democrats 
had  been  defeated  by  the  combination,  but  the 
American    element    remained  very   powerful 
and  qutto    intense  in  manv   localities.     With- 
out its  aid  the  success  of  Curtin    was    simnly 
impossible     A    like    condition  of   things  ex- 
isted in  Indiana.      The  American  clement  had 
polled  over  '22.1100  votes  for  Fillmore  inlHfjt!, 
and  in  lS.id.  when  the  same  effort  was  made  in 
Indiana  to  unite   all  shades  oi  opposition  to 
tho  Democracy,  the  combination  was  defeated 
l)y  a  small  majority.     While  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  asserted  itself  by  the  election  of  a 
majority  of  Republicans  to  Congress  in  18j8. 
tho  entire  Democratic  Stato  ticket  was  suc- 
cessful by  majorities  varying  from    l.o:]4    to 
•i.S'Jti.      It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  In  both 
Pennsylvania  and   Indiana  thore  would   be  a 
desperate  battle  tor  the  control  of  the  October 
election,  and  it  was  well  known  by  all  that  if 
tho   Republicans  failed  to  elect  either  Curtin 
or  Lane  the  Presidential  battle  would  be  irre- 
trievably- lost. 

Both  of  the  candidates  presented  In  those 
two  pivotal  State.-,  were  men  of  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  arduous  task  they  had  assumed. 
Loth  wore  admittedly  tho  str-ngost  men 
that  could  have  been  nominated  by  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Democracy,  and  both  were  ex- 
perienced and  consummate  politicians.  Tneir 
eeueral  knowledge  ot  polities  and  the  bear- 
jn-'ofall  political  questions  likely  to  be  felt 
In  the  contest  made  them  not  only  wise 
counsellors,  but  all  appreciated  the  fact  that 
they  were  of  all  men  the  most  certain  to 
advise  sololy  with  reference  to  success. 
Neither  of  them  cared  whether  Seward.  Lin- 
coln Bates,  or  any  of  the  other  men  named 
for  President  should  be  nominated.  If  the 
)Piin  chosen  was  cert  in  to  be  the  most  avail- 
able. They  were  looking  s-ololy  to  their 
own  success  in  October,  and  their  success 
meant  tUa  gttgggw  0*  tlio  iietfublicutt  tw" 


Bates    would    have   been    preferred,      ^ucto 
feeling  was  exhibited   in  deciding  the  third 
choice  of  tho  State,  and  Lincoln  finally  won 
over   Bates  by  four   majority.    When    it    be-  i 
came    known     that   Pennsylvania   had    mdt- 
cated   Lincoln    as  her  third  choice  it  gave  a 
wonderful   impetus    to    the    Lincoln    cause.  1 
Cameron  and  McLean  wore  not  seriously  con- 
cldeied.and  what   was   nominally    the    third 
choice  of  the  State  was  accepted  as  really  the 
hist  choice  among  possible  candidates.     1  he  . 
slogan  of  the  Lincoln  workers  was  soon  heard 
on  every  side.  "Pennsylvania's  for  Lincoln, 
and  from  the  time  that  Pennsylvania  ranged 
herself     along    with    Indiana    in   support  of 
Lincoln,   nut  only    was   Seward  s  .defeat    in- 
evitable, but   the    nomination  »f  Lincoln   was 
practically  assured.    Thus  did  two    men    not 
only  determine  Seward's  defeat,  but  practically 
determine  me  nomination  of  i  lucoln, 

ftotwitfcstnnding  the  substantial  advantages 
gained    by  the   supporters  of    Lincoln    in  the 
preliminary  struggles  at  Chicago,  tho  fight  tor 
Seward  was    maintained   with    desperate    re- 
solve un.il  tho  dual   ballot  was  taken.    It  was. 
indeed,  a  battle  of  giants.    Thurlow  Weed  was 
the  Seward  leader,  and  he  was  simply  incom- 
parable as  a  master  in   handling  a  convention. 
With  him  were  such   able   lieutenants  HStjOV. 
Moigan  and  Raymond  of  the  New  lor*  lour*. 
with  Evarts    as    Chairman  of    the   delegation, 
whose   speech   nominating   Seward  was  the 
niosi    impressive   utterance  of   his  life,    liie 
Bates    men   wero    led    by   frank    Blair,   the 
only  Republican   Congressman   from   a  slave 
State,    who     was     nothing     if     not     heroic, 
aided  bv  his  brother  Montgomery,  who  was  a 
politician  of  uncommon  cunning.  _  With  them 
was  Horace  Greeley,  who  was  (hurman  of  the 
delegation  from  the  then  almost  inaccessible 
State    of    Oregon.    It  was   Lincoln's  friends, 
however,  who  wero  the  'hustlers'  ot  that  bat- 
to     They    had    men    for   sober   counsel     ike 
David   Davis:    men  of    supreme  sagacity   ice 
Leonard   Sweft:  men    of    tireless   effort  like 
Norman  B.  ,'ludd.  and  they  had  v.hai  was  more 
important  than  all-a  seething  multitude  wild 
with  enthusiasm  for  Abraham   Lincoln,    lor 
once  Thurlow  Weed  was  outgeneraled  just  at 
a  critical  sia-'e  of  the  battle.    Uu  the  morning 
of  tho  third  day.  when   the  final  struggle  was 
to  be   made,  the   friends  of  Seward  got  up  an 
imposing  demonstration  on  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago.   They  had  bands  and  banners;  immense 
numbers  and  generous  enthusiasm:  but  while 
the  Howard  men   were   thus  making  a  public 
display    of    their   earnestness    and    strength, 
Swett  ami  Judd  abed  the  immense  galleries  ot 
the  wigwam,   in    which   the   Convention  was 
held  with  men  who  woro  ready  to  shout  to  the 
echo  for  Lincoln  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
The  resub  was  that  when  theSewardmen  hied 
imo  the  Convention  thore  were  seats  for  the 
delegate-  but  few  for  any  others,  and  the  Con- 
vention was  encircled  bv  an   immotise  throng 
that  male  tho  wigwam  tremble  with  its  cheers 
for  iho  "  rail  splitler."  . 

Twelve  names  had  been  put  in  nomination 
for  President,  but  tho  first  ballot  developed  to 
the  comprehension  of  all  that  tho  struggle  was 
between  Soward  and  Lincoln.  Seward  had I  le- 
ceived  173>£  votes,  and  Lincoln  102.  The  other 
votes  scattered  between  ten  candidates,  the 
highest  of  whom  iCameron)  received  oil  s,  all 
of  which  woro  from  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
exception  of  three.  Cameron's  name  was  at 
once  withdrawn,  and  on  tho  second  ballot 
Seward  rose  to  l&iii,  with  Lincoln  closely  fol- 
lowing at  181.  but  both  lacking  the  233  votes  nec- 
essary to  a  choice.  The  thiid  ballot  was  taken 
amid  breathless  excitement,  with  Lincoln 
steadily  gaining  and  Seward  now  and  then 
losing,  and  when  the  ballot  ended  Lincoln 
had  231>itOl&0  for  Soward.  Lincoln  lacked 
but  2. s.  votes  of  a  majority.  His  nomination 
was  now  inevi  able,  and  before  tho  result  was 
announced  there  was  a  general  scramble  10 
change  from  the  candidates  on  the  scattering 
list  to  Lincoln.  Carter  or  Ohio  was  the  first :  to 
obtain  recognition,  and  ho  changed  four  Ohio 
voles  from  Chase  to  Lincoln,  which  settled  the 
nomination  Maine  followed,  changing  ten 
votes  ironi  Seward  to  Line  In.  Andrew  ot 
Massachusetts  and  Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri 
next  came  with  changes  to  the  Lincoln  column, 
and  they  continued  until  Lincoln  s  vote  was 
swelled  to  354.  , 

As  soon  as  Ohio  gave  the  necessary  number 
of  votes  to  Lincoln  to  nominate  him.  a  huge 
charcoal  portrait  of  Lincoln  was  suddenly  dis- 
played from  the  gallery  of  tho  wigwam,  and 
the  whole  Convention,  with  iho  exception  of 
the  New  York  delegation,  was  whirled  io  its 
feet  by  the  enthusiasm  that  followed.  It was 
many  minutes  bo:ore  the  Convention  could  be 
sufficiently  calmed  to  proceed  with  business. 
The  New  York  delegates  had  kept  their 
seats  in  sullen  silence  during  nil  this 
eruption  of  enthusiasm  for  Lincoln,  and 
it  was  long  even  after  quiet  had  been 
restored  that  Evarts's  tall  form,  was 
reeoguuod  to  move  that  the 'nomination  be 
declared  unanimous,  lie  was  promptly  sec- 
onded by  Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
also  an  ardent  supporterof  Seward,  and  it  was 
adonted  With  a  wild  hurrah  that  came  sponta- 
neously from  every  part  of  the  Convention, 
excepting  th«  several  lines  of  seats  occupied 
by  the  seventy  delegates  lrom  New  \ork.  Air. 
Evarts's  motion  for  a  recess  was  unanimously 
carried,  and  tho  Convention  and  its  vast  audi- 
ence of  spectators  hurried  out  to  make  the 
streets  ring  with  shouts  for  the  Illinois  candi- 
date for  President.  , 

Until  after  the  nomination  of  Liricoln  little 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  contest  tor 
Vice-President,   Jiad  So  ward  been  nominated., 


LINCOLN  IN  1860. 


His  Fii'Bt  Nomination  for  President 

at  Chicago. 


How  8e  ward  Was  Overthrown  by  Cur- 
tin  and  Lane. 


The  Nomination  of  the   Hew  York   Man 
Would  Hava  Defeated  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Indiana  Candidates  for 
Governor— The  Bitterness  of 
Boward's  Friends  After 
His  Defeat. 


I*  was  the  unexpected  that  happened  In 
Chicago  on  tliat  fateful  18th  of  May,  I860, 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
President  of  '  the  United  States.  It  was 
Wholly  unexpected  by  the  friends  of  Seward; 
It  was  hoped  for,  but  not  confidently  expect- 
ed, by  tho  friends  of  Lincoln.  Tho  Conven- 
tion was  tho  ablest  assembly  of  the  kind  ever 
called  together  In  this  country.  It  was  the 
first  national  deliberative  body  of  tho  He- 
publican  party  that  was  to  attain  Euch  il- 
lustrious achievements  in  the  history  of  free 
government.  The  first  National  Convention 
of  that  parsy,  held  in  Phlla- 
aelphla  In  1856,  was  composed 
of  a    loose    aggregation   of     political     free 


llcan  party  had  one 
pre-eminent  leader 
who  was  recognized  as 
the  coming  candidate 
for  President.  The  man 
who  had  done  most  to 
Inspire  and  crystallize 
the  Republican  organi- 
zation was  \7m.  H. 
Seward,  of  New  York. 
Certainly  two-thirds  of 
the  delegates  chosen  to 
tho  Convention  pre- 
ferred hlra  for  Presi- 
dent, and  a  decided 
^majority  went  to  Chl- 
"cago  expecting  to  vote 
for  his  nomination. 
Had  tho  Convention 
been  held  in  any  other 
Win.  if.  Seward.  place  than  Chicago  It  Is 
quite  probable  that  Seward  would  have  been 
successful;  but  every  circumstance  seemed  to 
converge  to  his  defeat  when  the  delegates 
tame  face  to  face  In  Chicago  to  solve  the 
problem  of  a  Republican  national  victory.  Of 
the  231  men  who  voted  for  Lincoln  on  the 
third  and  last  ballot,  not  less  than  100  of 
them  voted  reluctantly  against  the  candidate 
of  their  choice.  It  was  a  Republican- Seward 
Convention;  It  was  not  a  Seward-Republlcan 
Convention.  With  all  Us  devotion  to  Seward 
It  yielded  to  a  higher  devotion  to  Republican 
success;  ana  that  led  to  tho  nomination  oi 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


.  I  have  read  scores  of  magazine  and  newspa- 
per articles  assuming  to  explain  how  and  why 
Lincoln  was  nominated  at  Chicago  In  1860. 
Few  of  them  approach  accuracy,  and  no  one 
oi  them  that  I  can  recall  tells  the  true  story. 
Lincoln  was  not  seriously  thought  oi  for 
President  until  but  a  few  weeks  before 
the  meeting  of  tho  National  Convention. 
Blaine  has  truly  said  that  the  State 
Convention  of  Illinois,  held  but  a 
short  time  before  the  meeting  of 
tho  National  Convention,  was  surprised  at  Its 
own  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  nomina- 
tion of  Lincoln.  He  had  been  canvassed  at 
home  and  In  other  States  as  a  more  than  pos- 
sible candidate  ior  Vice  President.  I  well  re- 
member of  Lincoln  mentioning  the  fact  that 
his  own  delegation  from  Illinois  was  not 
Unitedly  In  earnest  for  his  nomination,  but 
When  ilia  time  came  '  for  casting  their 
Votes  the  enthusiasm  for  Lincoln  in  Chi- 
cago, both  Inside  and  outside  the  Con- 
vention, was  such  that  they  could  do  no 
less  than  give  him  the  unitea  vote  of  the 
State.  Leonard  Swett,  who  was  one  oi  the 
most  potent  of  the  Lincoln  leaders  of  that 
struggle,  In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.Drummond 

j  on  the  27th  of  May,  I860,  In  which  he  gives  a. 
detailed  account  of  the  battle  made  for  Lin- 
coln, states  that  eight  of  tho  twenty-two  del- 
egates from  Illinois  "would  gladly  have  gone 
for  Seward."  Thus  not  only  in  many  of  the 
other   States   did   Lincoln  receive   reluctant 

i  Votes  in  that  Convention,  but  even  his  own 
State  furnished  a  full  share  of  votes  which 
would  have  been  gladly  given  to  Seward  haa 
he  been  deemed  available. 


thinkers,  embracing  many  usually  denomi- 
nated as  "cranks."  The  party  was  without 
organization  or  cohesion;  Its  delegates  were 
jelf-appointed  and  responsible  to  no  regular 
constituency.  It  was  the  sudden  eruption  oi 
the  intense  resentment  of  the  people  of  the 
North  against  the  encroachments  of  slavery 
'.n  Northern  Territories,  and  neither  in  the 
character  oi  its  leaders  nor  In  the  record  of  its 
proceedings  did  it  rank  as  a  distinctively  de- 
liberative body.  It  nominated  a  romantic  ad- 
venturer ,  ton  President— a  ■  man  untried 
In  statesmanship  and'  who  had  done  lit- 
tle to  commend  him.  to  the  consider- 
ate Judgment  of  the  nation  as  Its 
Chief  Magistrate  in  a  period  of  uncommon 
peril.  The  campaign  that  followed  "was  one 
of  unusual  brilliancy  and  resulted  in  anchor, 
lng  nearly  all  of  the  old  Democratic  States  ol 
the  West  in  the  Republican  column.  In  18GC 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  had 
been  clearly  denned;  its  organization  had 
peeu  perfected  In  every  Northern  State,  and 
each  delegate  to  that  Convention  at  Chlcagc 
Was  regularly  chosen  and  represented  a  greal 
party,  inspired  by  a  devotion  to  Its  faith  thai 
has  seldom  been  equaled  and  never  surpassed 
In  all  our  political  history.  Tho  halo  of  ro- 
mance that  encircled  Gen.  Fremont,  "The 
Pathfinder,"  four  years  belore  had  per- 
ished, and  he  was  un thought  oi  as  a  candi- 
date. ) 

For  nearly  two  years  before  the  meeting  o 
lb*  Chicago  Convention    In    1860  the  Repub 


The  defeat  of  Seward  and  the  nomination 
»f  Lincoln  were  brought  about  by  two  men- 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Henry  S.  Lane,  oi  Indiana— and  neither  ac- 
cident nor  intrigue  was  a  material  factor  in 
the  struggle.  They  not  only  defeated  Seward 
In  a  Seward  Convention,  but  they  decided 
the  contest  In  favor  of  Lincoln  against  BulCS, 
^is  only  real  competitor  after  Seward, 
urtln  had  been  nominated  for  Governor  In 
ennsylvania,  and  Lane  had  been  nominated 

or  Governor   in   Indl-  . — =**. 

na.      The     States     in     '    /TT-.n-vW^ 
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the   pivotal    States 
the  national 
was  an  absoi 
»lty  that 
vanla 

jnotiid  elect  Republl; 
an  Governors  In  Octo- 
ber to  secure  tho  elec- 
tion of  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President 
in  November.  Curtin 
and  Lane  were  natu-' 
rally  the  most  Inter-  li  ll)\ 
ested  of  all  the  great  I 
host  that  attended  the  \-g 
Chicago  Convention  Ins),  v'.S' 
I860.  Neither  of  their  '?\ 
States  was  Republican.  Simon  Cameron. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  name  of  Republican 
could  not  be  adopted  by  the  party  that 
had  chosen  Curtin  for  Governor:  The  call 
ior  the  Convention  summoned  the  opposition 
to  the  Democratic  party  to  attend  the  Peo- 
ple's State  Convention,  and  all  shades  of  an- 
tagpnlsm  to  the  Administration  then  in 
power  were  invited  to  cordial  ana  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  deliberations  or  that  body. 
The  Republicans  had  made  a  distinct  battle 
for  Governor  three  years  before,  with  David 
Wllmot  as  their  candidate,  against  Isaac 
Hazelhurst,  the  American  candidate,  and 
William  F.  lacker,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. The  result  was  the  election  of 
Packer  by  a  majority  over  the  combined 
votesof  both  the  opposing  nominees.  The 
American   organization    was    maintained    in 


Philadelphia  and  in  many  oi  the  counties  of 
the  state.  Fillmore  had  received  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  for  the  Fremonl-Fill- 
_iaore  fusion  eiexXoJ'-^-1--u'J"tl-iu.ltv>(>  in  various 
seel ratisr "Til esse  elements  had  beenTUTrrfcrnCtr 
in  what  was  then  called  the  people's  party  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  state  elections  of  1858 
and  1830,  and  the  democrats  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  combination,  but  the  American 
element"  had  remained  very  powerful  and 
quite  intense  in  many  localities.  Without 
its  aid  the  success  oi  Curtin  was  simply 
Impossible.  ,  A  like  condition  of  things  ex- 
isted In  Indiana.  The  '  American  element 
had  polled  over22,0u0  votes  for  Fillmore  in 
1856.  and  In  1858,  when  the  same  effort  was 
made  in  Indiana  to  unite  all  shades  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Democracy,  the  combination  was 
defeated  by  a  small  majority.  While  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  asserted  Itself  by  the  elec- 
tion of  a  majority  of  Republicans  to  Congress 
In  1858,  the  entire  Democratic  State  ticket 
was  successful  by  majorities  varying  from 
1534  to  2896.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that 
in  both  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  there 
would  be  a  desperate  battle  for  the  control  of 
the  October  election,  and  It  was  well  known 
by  all  that  if  the  Republicans  failed  to  elect 
either  Curtin  or  Lane  the  presidential  battle 
would  be  irretrievably  lost. 


Both  of  the  candidates  presented  in  these 
two  pivotal  States  wero  maaof  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  tho  arduous  task  they  had  assumed. 
Both  were  admittedly  the  strongest  men 
that  could  have  been  nominated  by  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Democracy,  and  both  were  ex- 
perienced and  consummate  politicians.  Their 
general  knowledge  oi  politics,  and  the  bear- 
ing of  all  political  questions  likely  to  be  felt 
In  the  contest  made  them  not  only  wise 
counselors,  but  all  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that 
they  were  oi  all  men 
the  most  Certain  to~aa-' 
vlss  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  success.  Neith- 
er of  them  cared  wheth- 
er Seward,  Lincoln, 
Bate3  or  any  of  the  oth- 
er men  named  for  Pres- 
ident should  be  nomi- 
nated, If  the  man  chos- 
en was  certain  to  be  the 
most  available.  They 
were  looklngvsolely  to 
their  own  success  In 
October,  ana  their  suc- 
cess meant  the  success 
of  the  Republican  party 
In  the  nation.  With 
Lane  was  John  D.  De- 
frees,  Chairman  of  his 
State  Committee,  who  had  been  called  to  that 
position  because  he  was  regarded  as  best  fitted 
to  lead  in  tho  desperate  contest  beiore 
him.  I  was  with  Curtin  and  Interested  as  he 
was,  only  in  his  individual  success,  as  he  had 
summoned  me  to  take -charge  of  his  October 
battle  lu  Pennsylvania.  The  one  thing  that 
Curtin,  Lane  and  their  respective  lieutenants 
agreed  upon  was  that  the  nomination  oi 
Seward  meant  hopeless  defeat  in  their  re- 
spective States.  It  was  these  positive 
declarations  from  the  two  men  who  could 
best  speak  for  the  States  which  were  to  con- 
trol the  national  contest  that  made  a  Seward 
Convention  take  pause  and  finally  decide  not 
to  nominate  Seward. 


Edward  Bates. 


There  was  no  personal  hostility  to  Seward 
in  the  efforts  made  by  Curtin  ana  Lane  to 
defeat  him.  They  had  no  reason  whatever  to 
hinder  his  nomination,  excepting  the  settled 
conviction  that  tho  nomination  of  Seward 
meant  their  inevitable  defeat.  It  is  not  true, 
as  has  been  assumed  by  many,  that  the  ob- 
jection to  Seward  was  because  oi  his  radical 
or  advanced  position  in  Republican  faith.  It 
was  not  Seward's  "irrepressible  conflict" 
or  his  "higher  law"  declarations  which 
made  Curtin  and  Lane  oppose  him  as/the 
Republican  candidate.  On  the  coutrary/both 
of  them  were  thoroughly  anti-slavery  men, 
and  they  Anally  accepted  Lincoln  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  he  was  even  In  ad- 
vance of  Seward  In  declaring  the  "irrepressi- 
ble conflict."  Lincoln  announced  in  his 
memorable  Springfield  speech,  delivered  on 
the  17th  of  June.  1858,  that  "  'a  house  di- 
vided against  itself  can  not  stand';  I  believe 
this  Government  can  hot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free";  and  Seward's 
repressible  conflict" 
speech  was  not  deliv- 
ered until  the  25th  ot 
October.  Lincoln  was 
not  only  fully  abreast 
wim  Seward, but  lu  ad- 
vance of  him  in  fore- 
casting the  great  battle 
against  slavery.  .  The 
single  reason  that  com- 
pelled Curtin  and  Lane 
to  make  aggressive  re- 
sistance to  the  nomi- 
nation oi  Seward  was 
his  attitude  on  the- 
school  question,  that 
was  very  ofienslve  fo 
the  many  thousands 
of  voters  In  tnelr  re-  ,... 
spectlve  States,  whoTPl 
either  adhered  to  the  G" 
American  organization  Andrew  G.  Curtin. 
or  cherished  Its  strong  prejudices  against  any 
division    of    the    school  iund.    It   was  Sew- 


ard's  record  on  mat  single  question 
when  Governor  of  New  York  that  made 
him  an  Impossible  candidate  ior  Presi- 
dent in  1860,  unless  he  was  to  be  nominated 
simply  to  be  defeated.  Had  lie  been  nomi- 
nated ,  the  American  element  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Indiana  would  not  only  have  maintained 
Its  organization,  but  It  would  have  largely 
Increased  Its  strength  on  the  direct  Issue 
of  hostility  to  Seward.  It  was  not  an  un- 
reasonable apprehension,  therefore,  that  In- 
spired Curtln  and  Lane  to  protest  with  all 
earnestness  against  the  nomination  of  Sew- 
ard. There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Republican  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor in  the  two  pivotal  States,  when  they 
declared  that  a  particular  nomination  would 
doom  thorn  to  defeat,  and  It  was  Andrew  G. 
Curtln  and  Henry  S.  Lane  whose  earnest  ad- 
monitions to  the  delegates  at  Chicago  com- 
pelled a  Seward  Convention  to  halt  In  its 
purpose  and  set  him  aside,  with  all  his  pre- 
eminent qualifications  and  with  all  the  en- 
thusiastic devotion  of  his  party  to  him.  Many 
delegates  most  reluctantly  gavo  up  their 
preference  for  Seward  In  obedience  to  the 
1  counsel  of  these  two  men  from  the  two/States 
which  were  to  decide  the  great  contest  In 
October,  and  whose  Judgment  was  entitled  to 
moat  respect;  but  it  was  a  choice  between  de- 
feat or  victory,  and  much  as  a  majority  of  the 
Convention  loved  Seward,  they  ielt  that  duty 
to  the  Republican  party  was  paramount. 

It  was  Curtln  and  Lane  also  who  decided 
that  Lincoln  should  bo  the  candidate  after 
Seward  had  been  practically  overthrown. 
When  It  became  known  that  Seward's  nomi- 
nation  would   defeat  the  party  in  rennsyl- 


Raymond,  of  the  New  York  Times,  with 
Evans  as'Chalrman  oi  the  delegation,  whose 
speech-  nominating 
Seward  was  the  most 
impressive  utterance  ol 
his  life.  The  Bates 
men  were  led  by  Frank: 
Blair,  the  only  Repub- 
lican Congressman 
from  a  slave  State, who 
was  nothing  If  not  he- 
roic, aided  by.  his 
brother  Montgomery, 
who  was  a  politician  of 
uncommon  cunning. 
"With  thorn  was  Horace 
Greeley,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  dele- 


a  


spontaneously  from  every  part  of  the  con- 
vention excepting  the  several  lines  of  seats 
occupied  hv  the  seventy  delegates  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Kvarts"  motion  for  a  recess  was 
unanimously  carried  and  the  convention  and 
its  vast  audience  of  spectators  hurried  out  to 
make  the  streets  rinp  with  snouts  for  the 
Illinois  candidate  fotjPreslclent. 


vania  and  Indiana  the  natural  Inquiry  was, 
Who  can  best  aid  these  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor in  their  State  contests?  Indiana  de- 
eded in  favor  of  Lincoln  at  an  early  stage  oi 
the  struggle,  and  her  action  had  much  to  do  In 
deciding  Pennsylvania's  support  or  Lincoln 
The  Pennsylvania  delegation  had  much  less 
knowledge  oi  Lincoln  than  the  men  from 
Indiana,  and  there  were  very  few  original 
supporters  of  Lincoln  among  them.  Wllniot 
was  for  Lincoln  from  the  start;  Stevens  was 
for  Judge  McLean;  Reeder  was  loi  Gen. 
Cameron.  The  delegation  was  not  a  har- 
monious one  because  ol  the  hostility  oi  a 
considerable  number  of  the  delegates  to 
Cameron  ior  President,  and  It  was  not  until 
the  first  day  that  the  Convention  met  that 
Pennsylvania   got   ^to   anytota^Hke  a^po- 

meeting  of  the  delega- 
tion it  was  proposed 
that  the  first,  second 
and  third  choice  of  the 
delegates  for  President 
should  be  formally  de- 
clared. It  Is  n»edless 
to  say  that  this  propo- 
sition did  not  come 
from  the  earnest    eup- 

Eorters  ■  of    .  Cameron, 
ut    It     was     coupled 
with     the      suggestion 
that   Cameron    should 
be     unanimously     de- 
clared the  first  choice 
of  the  State,  which  was 
'[done.      Stevens       was 
1  stubbornly  for  McLean 
and  had  a  considerable 
,.,„,-,    mre         following.      He    asked 

be  practically ■out  ol  the  JB^  a 
was  given  substantially  *  "  t,.lrcl 
vote     as    the     second     choice         The    th  rd 

that  Curtln  and  Lane  were   ™ffi££>1££& 
l-Lvvti        that        Pennsylvania     had      lndl- 

choice o?the  State  was  ,»g"Pj^a~Uyrg2 

firor  rholce  among  possible  candidates,     j-ixh 

Lincoln.  

Notwithstanding  the  substantial  advantages 
gained  by  the  supporters  of  Lincoln  in  the 
preliminary  struggles,  at, Chicago,  the  fight 
for  Seward  was  maintained  with  desperate 
resolve  until  the  final  ballot  was  taken. 
n  was  indeed  a  battle  of  giants.  Thurlow 
,  Weed  was  the  Seward  leader,  and  he  was 
amply    incomparable  ao  a  maste, rta  Uand^ 

"fl?    ».Co?v|:S»on-„W"^vhlMorBeM.    and 


gation  from  the  then 
almost  Inaccessible 
State  of  Oregon.  It  was 
Ll!ncoln'B  friends, 

liiwever,    who     were         ,,      ., 
■P  e  "hustlers"  of  that  Thurlow  Weed. 

/battle.  They  had  men  for  sober  counsel  like 
'  David  Davis;  men  of  supreme  sagacity 
like  Leonard  Swett;  men  of  tireless  effort  like 
Norman  B".  Judu,  and  they  had  what  was 
more  Important  than  all,  a  seething  multi- 
tude wild  with  enthusiasm  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln For  once  Thurlow  Weed  wds  outgen- 
eraled lust  at  a  critical  stage  oi  the  battle. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  when  the 
final  struggle  was  to  be  made,  the 
friends  of  Seward  got  up  an  imposing 
demonstration  on  the  street3  of  Chicago. 
They  had  bands  and  banners;  Immense 
numbers  and  generous  enthusiasm;  but, 
while  the  S  i  ward  men  wore  thus  making  J  a 
nubile  display  of  their  earnestness  and 
strength,  Swett  and  Judd  filled  the  Immense 
galleries  oi  the  wigwam,  In  which  the  Con- 
vention was  held,  with  men  who  were  ready 
to  shout  to  the  echo  for  Lincoln  whenever 
opportunity  offered.  The  result  was  that 
when  the  Seward  men  filed  into  the  Conven- 
tion there  were  seats  for  the  delegates,  but 
few  for  any  others,  and  the  Convention  was 
encircled  by  an  Immense  throng  that  made 
the  wigwam  tremble  with  Its  cheers  for  the 
"rail -splitter." 


Twelve  names  had  been  put  In  nomination 
for  President,  but  the  first  ballot  developed 
to  t;he  comprehension  ol  all  that  the  struggle 
J&AH  between  Seward  and  Lincoln.  Seward 
had  received  tTd^a 
votes  and  Lincoln  102. 
The  other  votes  scat- 
tered between  ten  can- 
didates, the  highest  of 
whom  (Cameron)  re- 
ceived 50*2, all  of  which 
were  from  Pennsylva- 
nia with  the  exception 
of  three.  Cameron's 
name  was  at  once  with- 
drawn, and  on  the  sec- 
ond ballot  Seward  rose 


, __  taken 

amid  breathless  exclte- 

fK&s&SW'^'      '*"      meat,      with     Lincoln 

Horace  Greslay.        steadily    gaining     and 

Seward   now    and   then    losing,     and    when 

the      ballot      ended      Lincoln     had     2bl1fl 

changing  ten  votes    romS^^^ 

SSK'tF- 

Lincoln's  vote  was  swelled  to  304. 


As  soon  as  Ohio  gave  the  necessary  number 
of  votes  to  Lincoln  to  nominate  him,  a  huge 
charcoal  portrait  ot 
Lincoln  was  suddenly 
displayed  from  the  gal- 
lery of  the  wigwam, 
and  the  whole  Conven- 
tion, with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  New 
York  delegation,  was 
whirled  to  its  feet :  by 
the  enthusiasm  that 
followed.  It  was  many 
minutes  before  the 
Convention  could  be 
sufficiently  calmed  to 
proceed  with  business. 
The  New  York  dele- 
gates had  kept  their 
ieats  in  sullen  silence 
during  all  this  eruption 

«"  if'  was"       Frank  p"  Blair 
£    evea       after     quiet    had     been       re- 

^n^°?-i  ardent   supporter   of    Seward,  and  It 
wnSadoDtSa  Willi  a  wild   hurrah   that  came 


Until  after  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  little 
attention  had  been  glve.n  to  the  contest  for 
Vice  President.  Had  Seward  been  nominated 
Lincoln  would  have  been  unanimously 
tendered  the  second  place  on  th?  ticket,  but 
with  Lincoln  nominated  for  the  flrstplace.the 
leading  friends  of  Llncdln  at  onco  suggested 
to  the  friends  ot  Seward  that  they  should 
name  the  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. Mr.  Greeley  was  sent  to  Gov. 
Morgan  to  proffer  the  nomination  to  him 
If  he  would  accept  It,  or  In  case  ot  his 
refusal,  to  ask  him  to  name  some  man  who 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  friends  ol  Seward. 
Gov  Morgan  not  only  declined  to  accept  lt- 
hlmselfT  butiiedecliueaio  suggest  any  one 
Si  Seward's  friends  for  the  place.  Not  only 
Gov  Morgan,  but  Mr.  Evarts  and  Mr.  .Weed 
all  refused  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject  ol 
the  vice  presidency,  and  they  did  It  In  a 
temper  that  Indicated  contempt  for  the  action 
oi  the  Convention.  Hamlin  was  nominated, 
not  because  Seward  desired  It,  for  New 
York  gave  him  a  bare  majority  on  the  first 
ballot,' but  because  he  was  then  the  most 
prominent  oi  the  Democratic  Republicans  In 
the  Ea°t.  The  contest' was  really  between 
Hamlin  and  Casslw's  >f.  Clay.  Clay  was  sup- 
ported chiefly  because  he  was  a  resident  oi  a 
Southern  State  and  to  relieve  the  party  from 
the  charge  of  presenting  a  sectional  ticket; 
but  as  there  were  no  Southern  electoral  votes 
to  be  fought  for,  Hamlin  was  wisely  preferred . 
and  he  was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot 
bv  a  vote  of  367  to  86  lor  Clay.  Notwith- 
standing Gov.  Morgan's  keen  disappointment 
at  the  defeat  of  Seward,  he  was  easily  pre- 
vailed upon,  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Committee,  thus  charging  him-wlth 
the  management  oi  the  national  campaign. 

I  galled  on  Thurlow  Weed  at  his  headquar- 
ters' during  the  evening  after  the  nominations 
bad  been  made,'  expecting  that,  with  all  his 
disappointment,  ho  would  be  ready  to  co- 
operate for  the  success  of  the  ticket.  I  found 
him  sullen  and  offensive  in  both  manner  and 
expression.  He  refused  even  to  talk  about  i 
the  contest,  and  Intimated  very  broadly  that 
Pennsylvania,  having  defeated  Seward,  could 
now  elect  Curtln  aud  Lincoln.  Gov.  Cur- 
?ln  also  visited  Mr.  Weed  before;  be 
left  Chicago,  but  received  no  word  of  en- 
couragement from  the  disappointed  Seward 
leader.  Weed  had  Been  defeated  in  his  great- 
est effort  and  the  one  great  dream  of  Ills i  Hie 
had  perished.  He  never  forgave  Gov.  Curtln 
until  the  day  of  His  death,  nor  did  Seward 
maintain  any.  in  ore  than  severely  civil  rela- 
tions with  Curtln  during  the  whole  time  that 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  State 
Department.  I  called  on  Seward  but 
once  after  the  organization  oi  the  Lin- 
coln Cabinet,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  any  favors  from  him,  but  he  was 
so  frigid  that  I  never  ventured  to  trespass 
unon  him  again.  Three  months  alter  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  when  the.  battle  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  raging  with  desperation  on  both 
sides  I  twice  wrote-  to  Mr.  Weed  giving  the 
condition  ot  affairs  In  the  State  and  urging 
the  co-operation  of  himself  and  Chairman 
Morgan  to  assure  the  success  of  the  ticket  In 
October.  He  made  no  response  to  either  let- 
ter, and  it  so  happened  that  we  never  met 
thereafter  during  his  Hie. 

The  contest  In  Pennsylvania  was  really  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  national  campaign.  A 
party  had  to  be  created  out  of  inharmonious 
elements,  aud  the  commercial  and  financial 
interests  of  the  State  were  almost  solidly 
a-alnstus.  I  can  not  recall  nve  commercial 
houses  of  prominence  In  the  City  oi  Philadel- 
phia where  I  could  have  gone  to  solicit  a  sub- 
scription to  the  Lincoln  campaign  with  reason- 
able expectation  that  It  would  not  be  resent- 
ed and  of  au  our  prominent  financial  men  1 
wall  only  A.  J.Drexel  who  sympathized  with 
the  Republican  cause.  Money  would  have 
h72n  useless i  for  any  but  legitimate  purposes, 
hut  the  organization  oi  a  great  State  to  crys- 
tallize Incongruous  elements  was  an  Immense 
task  and  involved  great  labor  and  expense,  I 
vlstted  C&irmaS  Morgan  m  New  York  pre- 
oAniPdthe  situation  to  him,  but  he  was  11st- 
llss  and  indlHerent.  and  not  SI  ol  money 
was  contributed  from  New  York  State  to  aid 
JhP  Curtln  contest  In  Pennsylvania.  The 
entire  contributions  for  the  State  com- 
mittee  for  that  areat  battle  aggregated 
nnw     S2  000       of     which     $2000     were    a 

•c'-winQ  were  expended  in  printing.  i™» 
weeks  before  the  election,  when  I  fell ■reason- 
ably  confident  ol   the  success   oi   the   State 


,  to     renn.ylvamafS.rn     New  WYS?kde?h2 
Sl?fn8r°,IMr-   Seward    took   no   part   what 
^ver  in  the  great    October    battle    that    m»d«" 

.     ;-,  ,  A-  K.  McClure, 
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WHEN  I/ISrCOIiSr  WAS  NAMED. 


LINCOLN'8  NOMINATION. 


Chicago  Dally  Journal:  The  re- 
publican, national  convention  of 
I860,  which  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
at  Harris  hall.  Northwestern  univer- 
sity, Tuesday  night,  by  P.  Orman  Ray, 
professor  of  political  science. 

The  historic  convention  was  held 
In  what  was  known  as  the  Wigwam, 
a  two-story  wooden  structure  at  the 
corner  of  Lake  and  Market  streets, 
which  was  heralded  as  the  "largest 
audience  room  in  the  United  States." 
In  fact,  it  was  about  as  large  as  the 
present  Coliseum  annex  and  was 
built  for  the  modest  sum  of  $6,000. 
The  Wigwam  was  a  "doll's  house 
compared  with  a  number  of  present- 
day  auditoriums,"  said  Prof.  Ray. 

Prof.  Ray,  In  preparing  bis  lecture, 
gathered  his  data  from  the  files  of 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  1860.  In  de- 
scribing the  rhetorical  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, he  alluded  to  the  use  of  in-  ; 
candescent  adjectives,  glowing  meta- 
phors  and  superheated  imaginative  | 
passages.  An  example  quoted  was: 
"Everybody,  citizens  and  strangers, 
delegates  and  outsiders,  fell  in  love 
with  the  great  Wigwam,  and  its 
praises  were  on  more  than  half  a 
score  thousand  tongues." 

The  convention  was  the  first  in 
the  history  of  the  country  to  have 
telegraph  wires  brought  in  for  the 
newspapers  and  also  the  first  to  be 
held  in  a  building  erected  for  that 
special  purpose.  Another  feature 
was  that  spectators  were  compelled 
to  stand  throughout  the  sessions,  | 
which  continued  from  May  12  to  18. 

At  the  dedication  oT  the  Wigwam, 
according  to  a  quotation  from  the 
Journal,  an  Interesting  character  in 
attendance  was  thus  described:  "He 
was  a  Mr.  Johns,  a  delegate  at  large 
from  Iowa;  a  plain,  homespun  wes- 
tern farmer,  but  sound  to  the  core, 
who  had  walked  150  miles  to  get  to 
a  railroad  that  he  might  come  to  the 
convention."  J*      %-iT  J ' 

Chicago's  forty-two  hotels,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Ray.  were  crowded  to 
capacity  by  delegates  and  visitors; 
billiard  tables  being  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  beds.  Bands  and 
shouting  party  adherents  filled  the 
streets  with  noise  throughout  the 
convention. 

"On  the  opening  day  of  the  con- 
vention the  editor  of  the  Journal 
contemplated  the  scene  presented  at 
the  Wigwam,  giving  his  imagination 
and  rhetorical  abilities  free  rein," 
said  Prof.  Ray.  "He  described  it  as 
one  which  a  man  might  view  but 
once  in  a  lifetime.  To  use  his  lan- 
guage: 

"  'Along  a  thousand  lines  of  a  con- 
tinent's open  palm,  wisdom  and 
patriotism  have  come  as  pilgrims, 
and  the  men  on  two  seaboards  are 
waiting  for  a  voice  from  Chicago. 
That  voice  will  utter  a  name,  and  its 
syllables  will  flash  along  the  light- 
ning's spidery  web  from  rTorder  to 
border;  unnumbered  tongues  will 
speak  it;  unnumbered  pens  record  it; 
hearts  will  cherish  it;  hands  will 
uphold  it.'  " 

The  accounts  of  the  nomination  of 
President .  Lincoln  and  the  celebra- 
tions following  were  equally  glowing, 
said  Prof.  Ray. 


An  Eyewitness  Describes  the  Scene  la 
the  Chicago  Wigwam,  i  (^ c  i 

From  Scriintr't  Magazine,    *   r    ]  J 

The  experienced  press  correspondents 
and  reporters  on  the  stage  had  from  th» 
beginning  of  this  ballot  confined  them- 
selves to  the  tally  of  a  single  column, 
the  totals  of  which  they  had  in  hand  as 
the  call  went  on.  The  last  call — tha. 
District  of  Columbia — had  hardly  been 
answered  when  from  half  a  dozen  seats 
came  the  report,  "Lincoln,  231%;  ha 
lacks  a  vote  and  a  half."  Ohio  had  still 
a  reserve  of  fifteen  votes  that  had  been 
given  to  Chase  and  Missouri  eighteen 
that  had  gone  for  Bates.  In  an  instant 
there  was  a  scramble  to  get  in  on  tb* 
winner. 

The  stuttering  Carter  was  ahead.  As 
soon  as  he  could  be  heard  he  changed 
four  votes  from  Chase  to  Lincoln.  Every- 
body was  on  his  feet  and  everybody  ap- 
parently shrieking  a  change  of  votes* 
none  of  which,  except  Ohio's,  was  ever 
recorded.  Everybody?  No,  not  every- 
body. In  the  New  York  seats  every- 
body sat  dumb.  Michigan  made  no  stir 
and  only  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  contributed  to  the  din— oases 
of  silence  in  a  Sahara  of  sound. 

I  thought  I  had  heard  noise  and  seen 
wild  excitement  before,  but  this  was  tha 
grand  climacteric.  On  the  platform 
near  me  Henry  S.  Lane  was  executing 
a  war  dance,  with  some  other  dignified 
delegate  as  partner;  the  Indiana 
men  generally  were  smashing  hats  and 
hugging  each  other;  the  Illinois 
men  did  everything  except  stand  on 
their  hands;  hats  were  flying  wildly 
in  the  air,  everybody's  mouth  was  open 
and  bed1  am  seemed  loose.  The  din  of  it 
was  terrific.  Seen  from  the  stags 
it  seemed  20,000  mouths  in  full 
blast,  as  if.  that  startling  figure  of  La 
Guerre  or  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  had  been 
kindled  into  life,  and.  repeated  twenty- 
thousand-fold,  poured  out  upon  this 
arena.  I  have  seen  conventions  carried 
off  their  feet  before  and  since,  but  never 
anything  like  that.  I  was  so  overcoma 
with  the  spectacle  that  the  contagion  of 
it  took  no  hold.  I  could  not  shout,  I 
simply  caught  my  breath  and  stared  at 
it.     It  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  stop. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  LINCOLN. 

Isaac  II.  Bromley  in  Scriitttr's  Magazine. 

Sitting  by  my  side   at  the  same   table 
was  a  newspaper  editor,  who  called   me 
"Ike,"  as   I    called   him  "Joe."    He  was 
running  over  with   enthusiasm.     When 
the    nomination    was    made    he    inter- 
rupted himself  in  his   hurrahing   to   say 
to    me,    who    looked    on    in    wild-eved 
silence,    "Why    don't    you    hurrah?"     I 
don't  know  why  I  did  not,  but  I  remem- 
ber that  I  felt  queer  and  only   said,  "I 
can't   hurrah:  I   should   cry  if  any  one 
touched    me."     I    came    nearer    crying 
when,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  I  saw 
him  in  uniform   at   the   head  of  the  first 
Connecticut  company  that  answered  the 
call   for  troops.     He    was    afterward    a 
brigadier  general,  governor  of  the  state 
and  member  of  congress,  and  has  lately 
been  elected  to  his  third  term  as  United 
States    senator.     There    were   probablv 
other  similar  cases.     It  was  Joe  Hawley 
who  sat  at  my  elbow. 
_  I  have  said    that  our    people    at  that" 
time  had  little  notion  that  military  par- 
aphernalia was  for  anything  but    show, 
or  that  inarching  movements  or  exercise 
in  the   manual   of  arms    signified    any- 
thing more  than    symmetry  aud    pretti- 
ness  in    certain    mechanical  operations 
by  groups   or  masses  of  men.     The   cir- 
cumstance   is  recalled  that  on  one  of  the 
evenings  of  convention    week  there  was 
an  exhibition  drill  in  the  wigwam  of  an 
organization   called     the    Chicago    Zou- 
aves.    It  was  more  an  athletic  club  with 
military  organization,    drill    and   disci- 
pline than  an  ordinary  militia,  regiment. 
Its    picturesque      uniform,      which    has 
since     become    familiar,    was    then    so 
novel  and  unusual  as  to  constitute  in  it- 
self an  attractive   feature,    while  the  re- 
markable   acrobatic     performances,    of 
which  the  drill    largely    consisted,    and 
the  rapidity    and  precision   with    which 
they  were  executed  by   the   whole   regi- 
ment, as  if  by  one  man,    lent   to  the    ex- 
hibition all  the  charm  of  the    circus    of 
the  period.     It    might    have    been     re- 
marked that,  pretty    as  it  all  looked,    it 
was  not  all   prettiness,     but  that     every 
step  of  it,    though  a    dancing    master's, 
meant  business. 

Very  few  did  remark  it  until  later. 
The  colonel  was  a  young  lawyer  named 
Ellsworth.  The  Chicago  people  thought 
very  well  of  him,  because  of  his  talent 
for  organization,  and  the  ability  he  had 
shown  in  perfecting  this  pretty  ma- 
chine. They  had  no  idea, though,  that  he 
had  done  it  for  any  but  show  purposes, 
or  that  he  was  an  earnest  person  en- 
gaged in  serious  work.  In  one  year 
and  six  days  from  the  day  of  the  con- 
vention's adjournment  he  lay  dead  in 
his  uniform  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  one  of 
the  first  who  fell  in  the  war,  having 
earned,  with  an  undying  fame,  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  hi3  country  for 
the  single-hearted  service  he  gave  her, 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  heroic  example. 
It  was  a  thick  curtain  that  hung  be- 
fore the  Chicago  convention  of  1860. 
Behind  it  were  preparing  the  most  be- 
wildering transformations  that  ever 
dazzled  the  eyes  of   mortal  man. 


J     WxtluHT 
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HOW  LINCOLN  BECAME  PRESIDENT 


|  From   ''Abraham  Lincoln,  the    Boy  and  the  Man,"  by« 
James  Morgan.  Reproduced  by  Permission  of  The      jj 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
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.   upvnght,    1884.    1>; 

LINCOLN,  WHEN  PRESIDENT-ELECT. 
From  the   Collection  of   II.  W.  Fay,  De  Kalb,   111. 


S  tli e  time  drew  near  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Re- 
publican National  con- 
vention of  I860,  all  signs 
seemed  to  point  to  the 
choice  of  William  H. 
Seward  of  New  York, 
and  Lincoln's  nomination 
for  president  remains  one  of  the  mys- 
teries   of    politics. 

A    large   majority   of    the    representa- 
tive   men     of    the      .Republican.      party 


throughout  the  country  favored  Sew- 
ard. Wealth  and  influence  were  en- 
listed on  his  side.  He  was  easily  the 
foremost  member  of  the  party.  State 
after  state,  in  the  West  as  well  as  in 
the  East,  declared  for  him.  Indeed, 
no  other  candidate  had  succeeded  in 
winning  ony  open  support  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  own  slate.  His  oppo- 
nents were  regarded  merely  as  "fa- 
vorite   sons." 

It  has  been  estimated  thnt  nearly,  if 
not  quite  two-thirds  of  the  delegates 
went  to  the  national  convention  with 
the    expectation    of    voting   for   Seward 


€  C 


and  nominating  him       a*  , 
the   twenty-tw?  deW-f-*     2aSt  eight  of 
herself   favored   hi,  fffa \eS,  *r,om   Illjnois 
Place   Jn    the   sen*   1  '    W?"e   he    left   his 
he    in    readings    to    .1     Went   home   to 


raders    when     it,  I      ""    lh-e    proud    P»- 

In'Slwing  ^'U^??68,01"*  were  made 

Their   names   u.-aes     n     nomination. 

seconded^C't0  £m££,Pr°P.£&d  aild 
tions     for     Sewirri  s'         lhe   mo- 

plauded.  Whin  h^ere  wildly  aP~ 
nomination was'  moveTT'  Lln<">l«?» 
upon  as  the  sir  i,i  f  '  U  was  seized 
roar  as  never  nJrt  1,  fo,i  suc)l  an  "P- 
tional  convention  I  nP*„a2'd,  in  u  na" 
carefully  chosen  fn"t  t,ader  had  bee" 
man  of  exuaurd"narv  v„he,  ')urPose,  a 
he  had  summ  ned  f,yom  n,'  P°We'^  and 
lusty-hroated  1  ieut»na  V  e,  Pra'rie3  a 
a  Democrat?  bo  delShat^  twh,0'  thou^ 
self    roar    that    t  br    ,       to  hear  him 

lending   W.TUVto^S'n.Sg80'    t0 

emLV.'Vin^hem'tr6    ™cSs   ex- 
held    their    breath     whii 


Sn    tL°fththe.s,tates   was   called. 
mindPrf        thlrd    ballot'      Lincoln    com- 
ami       dna    m*J°"ty    of   the    Rhode    Isl- I 
SL'"^      Nt'W      Jersey    votes.       The  I 
most  of  tC°rSO0k    their    candidate,    and 
U \l    ..        thenl  went   to  Lincoln,   who,  at 
the    close    or    the    call,    stood    within    a 
vote  and  a  half  of  victory.     A  delegate 

themchS?£    "r3?611    UP    and     a"no"nced 

a-atio r tS    .   f  f°,Ur   votes   in   "'at   dele- 

§.an°enotSffhI:lnCOln-       Thl"     Wa*       more 

annnn!e,'k'    not   waiting   for   the    official 

£\?v     =h!"ie,1.t    °f.  the    result-    waved    a 

'"Adp   t   '      *i   '"    ,the    air    and     shouted:' 

who     I  , "'  -  to,a    man    un    the   roof 

he    skuf,.Mnxlou,sly.  Peering-    through 

news    i,   thl'    a"11,"'1'0    now    cried    the 

m-iVi     !,         -     cr°wd   in   the   street.      The 

caulh,    ,e°nnf,      VYlthin     «as     instantly 

bo   mlf/"10"1'  Whl,e  the  ^hoes  of 

»«??«/,    cannon      rolled      over    the 

waters    of   Lake   Michigan. 

A  huge  and  horrible  picture  of  the 
strange-looking  man  of  destfny  was 
'ionsedr  ,nt°  the  hal1-  where  delegl? 
votes'  to  1hPea&eri;fas  to  change  their 
\otes    to    the      credit    of    the      winning 

SS^"1?1!1'  8tr,v,»*  '«  ™ak! 
i-nemsetves   heard   above   the   fierce    din 

Fewest?  Hid  M"r-«h«-ett.  dolefu ly 
"owed  to  the  will  of  the  mainrit-v 
Men  staggered  from  the  exciting"  scerfe 
as  if  drunk,  the  victors  overcome  hv 
fhfei13aV0n  of  joy'  th«  vanquished  j 
the    burden    of   their   disappointment. 


vv        AJpMABAM     LINCOLN. 

The  Clrou«i.tnnceB  or  His  Xom.nat.on  Becalled 
on  the  Day  of  Ills  Blrtu. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  SUN-Sir:      As  we 
have  nothing  but  praise  and  honor  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  each  anniversary  of    his  birth 
i  oceurs,    I    have  thought    it  well   to  give  the 
younger  generation    some   idea  of   the  state  of  , 
affairs  existing  at  the  time  of  his  first,  nomina-  . 
tion  for  the  Presidency  in  Chicago,  in  May,  I860. 
I  was  a  resident  of  that  city  from  1854  to  1861 , 
andlcastiny  first  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  , 
memorable  campaign  with  Mr.  Douglas  in  the 
fall  of   1858.  for  United  States  Senator  of  Illi- 
nois.   I  was  also  present  in  the  wigwam  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Republican  convention  which 
resulted  in  his  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United    States,    and   well   do  I  remember  how 
coldly  it  fell  upon  New  York's  forty-four  dele- 
gates', led  by  their  honorable  Chairman,  \\  illiam 
M  Evarts  of  this  city,  who  were  united  in  their 
8upport  of  Mr.  Seward;   not  a  cheer  came  from 
a  single  delegate  from  that  State,  while  the  rest 
of  the  convention  was  in  a  grand  tumult,  wild 
with  excitement. 

Finally  Mr.  Evarts  arose  and  moved  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  be  made  unani- 
mous, which  was  done.  1  have  always  been  of 
the  opinion  that  had  the  convention  been  held 
in  the  East.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  have  been  . 
nominated.  The  people  of  the  West-not  the 
I  convention— nominated  Mr.  Lincoln. 
I      The  only  States  which  were  a  unit  for  Mr.  , 

Lincoln's  nomination  wero  Illinois-which  put 
\  him  in  nomination-and  Indiana.  When  Indiana 
was  called,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lane,  Chairman  of  the 
1  delegation  and  United  States  Senator  from 
Indiana  at  that  time,  arose  and  in  stentorian 
tones  said:  "Indiana  seconds  tho  nomination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  of  the  United 
States;  a  man  good  for  splitting  rails  and  maul- 
ing Democrats." 

The  following   editorial,  copied  from   a   New 

York  paper  May  19,  1860,  will  do  much  to  show 

I  the  feeling  that  existed  with  at  least  one  of  the 

1  great  dailies  prominent  in  the  newspaper  field 

,  then  as  well  as  now.    This  editorial  was  printed 

the  day  following  Mr.  Lincoln's,  nomination  for 


the  Presidency,  and  in  tho  lljtht  of  the  historical^ 
events  which  have  occurred  since  this  was  writ-!; 
ten  it  certainly  has  not  proved  a  good  predic- 
tion. Munrok  Crane. 
New  York  City.  Feb.  11.  1898. 


THE   UEIMDBLICAN   NOMINATION   FOK   PRESIDENT. 

The  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  have  nom- 
inated Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  third-rate  Western  lawyer, 
poorer  than  even  poor  Pierce.  The  result  was 
brought  about  by  the  Intrigues  of  Horace  Greeley  aud 
old  Blair  of  Silver  Spring,  who,  though  they  could 
not  obtain  the  nomination  for  Madame  Bates,  their 
first  love,  yet  prevented  the  success  of  the  apostle  of 
the  higher  law  and  got  a  man  whom  they  can  mould 
to  their  personal  purposes  more  readily  than  Mr. 
Seward. 

r*«  conduct  of  the  Republican   party  In  this  nom- 
ls  a  remarkable  indication  of  small  Intellect 
bTi  smaller.    They  pass  over   Seward,    Chase,  I 

and  *!.■ ,  »s,  who  are  statesmen  and  able  men,  and  J 
they  take  up  a  fourth  rate  lecturer,  who  cannot 
speak  good  grammar,  and  who,  to  raise  the  wind, 
delivers  his  hackneyed,  Illiterate  compositions  at  | 
$200  apiece.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  this 
peripatetic  politician  visited  New  York  two  or  three 
months  ago  on  his  tlnancial  tour,  when,  in  return  for 
the  most  unmitigated  trash.  Interlarded  with  coarse 
and  clumsy  Jokes,  ho  filled  his  empty  pockets  with 
dollars  coined  out  of  Republican  fanaticism.  If,  after 
he  becomes  President  of  the  United  States,  the  public 
finances  should  fall,  he  can  set  out  upon  a  lecturing 
mission  through  the  country,  taking  Horace  Greeley 
along  with  him,  and  thus  replenish  a  collapsed 
treasury.  If  the  people  will  not  exchange  their  loose 
dimes  for  the  Instruction  or  the  pleasure  derived 
from  his  eloquence,  they  may  be  induced  to  part  with 
some  of  their  cash  in  the  cause  of  patriotism,  and 
save  the  nation  from  bankruptcy— an  event  which  is 
very  likely  to  happen,  If  the  Republicans  get  hold  of 
the  nation's  purse. 

The  only  thing  for  which  Lincoln  has  been  fllstln- 
rulsi/>ed.  besides  his  Itinerant  lecturing,  Is  his  defeat 
3y  Doug.  ias  in  his  own  State  at  a  time  when  the  ticket 
of  the  RepuDi  Mean  party  had  5.000  majority  over  the 
Democracy  in" Illinois.  In  his  anti-slavery  opinions 
he  is  the  most  ultra  aud  revolutionary  of  alt  the  can- 
didates whose  uanies  yrere  Introduced  at  Chicago; 
and  in  the  campaign  in  which  he  was  beaten  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  most  violent  sentiments  aud  went 
Into  the  irrepressible  conflict  before  Seward  himself. 
At  such  a  nomination  tho  Domocrats  have  good  rea- 
son to  rejoice.  They  have  a  clear  road  now  before 
them,  and  nothing  can  arrest  their  onward  march 
to  victory  If  they  are  only  true  to  them- 
selves. Their  stars  are  luckier  to  them  than 
they  deserve.  They  have  the  game  In  their 
hands  If  they  will  suppress  their  insane  quar- 
rels, and  unlto  upou  a  single  candidate,  be  he  Doug- 
las or  Dickinson  or  Lane,  but  not  Guthrie,  Hunter  or 
Breckinridge,  or  any  Southern  man.  The  candidate 
must  be  a  man  who  will  run  well  in  the  middle 
States,  and  he  must  be  taken  without  any  platform 
on  his  former  record  in  regard  to  tho  South.  There 
Is  no  need  of  any  platform.  The  Republicans  have 
made  the  issue,  and  that  must  be  met,  not  by  sido 
winds  or  abstractions,  but  by  a  direct  negative. 
Their  principles  involve  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Their  policy  Is  to  overthrow  the  institu- 
tions of  the  South  by  force  or  fraud,  by  legislation 
|  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  or,  If  necessary,  by 
fire  and  sword.  In  the  faco  of  this  formidable  po- 
sition, to  split  hairs  about  squatter  or  popular  sover- 
eignty in  distant  Territories.  Is  like  Nero  fiddling 
while  Rome  was  burning,  or  the  mariners  In  a  gallant 
ship  disputing  about  her  measurement  or  what  ought 
to  be  the  form  of  her  rig  while  the  vessel  fast  drifts 
on  a  lee  shore  to  the  Imminent  peril  of  all  on  board. 
If  those  who  undertake  to  navigate  the  Democratic 
party  will  abandon  from  this  moment  their  senseless 
Jargon,  and  set  about  working  the  ship  as  practical 
men,  they  will  weather  the  storm,  and  make  their 
destined  port  In  safety.  By  the  disoomflture  of 
Seward  at  Chicago  and  the  nomination  of  such  a  man 
as  Lincoln,  even  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its 
thirty-five  votes,  is  lost  to  Republicanism,  and  with 
It  the  hopes  that  the  party  cherished,  if  the  Democ- 
racy know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  blunder 
that  has  been  made  and  rally  round  a  single  banner, 
lnsorlbed  with  these  words,  "United  we  stand,  di- 
vided we  fall." 


THE  "RAIL-SPLITTER"  CAMPAIGN 

T  was  at  the  Republican  State  convention,  held  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  that  John 
Hanks  marched  in  with  two  rails  he  and  Abe  Lincoln  had  split  ( thirty  years 
before,  that  electrified  the  convention  and  stampeded  it  for  the  "Rail-splitter' 
candidate.  The  men  of  Illinois  carried  their  "passionate  enthusiasm"  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  a  week  later,  in  the  specially  built  Wigwam, 
at  Chicago,  in  the  middle  of  May,  i860. 

This    convention    nominated    Abraham    Lincoln    and    gave    over    to    frenzied 
demonstrations  of  joy,  which  caught    like    wild-fire.      As    Douglas    said,    there 
wasn't  "a  tar-barrel  left  in  the  whole   State."     The   Rail-splitter  campaign  was 
one   of  thrilling   enthusiasm.     The  "Wide  Awakes"  of  '60  were  organized. 
A  committee   notified  the  candidate  in  his  plain  home  in  Springfield.    Friends  offered  to  supply 
liquors  for  refreshment  on  that  occasion,  but   Lincoln  said:  # 

"No    we  have  never  had  such  things  in  our  home  and  I  am  not  going  to  begin  now. 

A  native  of  England,  a  Springfield  neighbor  of  Lincoln,  was  astonished  when  he  heard  of  the 

nomination,  an/J£)ex^?l(:o/n  'nominated  for   President  of  the  United  States?     A  man  that  buys  a  ten- 
cent  beefsteak  for  breakfast,  and  carries  it  home  himself!     Can  it  be  possible? 

The  opposition  made  no  end  of  fun  of  such  a  candidate— "a  nullity,'  a  third-rate  country 
lawyer"  who  had  succeeded  only  as  a  "rail-splitter"  arid  in  getting  himself  called  Honest  Abe,  but 
had  been  defeated  for  the  Senate.  They  sneered  at  his 
"coarse,  clumsy  jokes,"  and  said  he  did  not  know  how  to 
wear  clothes,  and  often  sat  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  He  was  of 
no  family,  did  not  know  Latin  and  Greek,  and  had  never 
traveled.  Manufacturers  all  over  the  country  made  him 
presents  of  hats  and  other  articles  of  apparel.  Mr.  Lincoln 
laughed  at  these  gifts  and,  one  day,  exclaimed: 

"Well,  wife,  if  nothing  else  comes  out  of  this  scrape, 
we  are  going  to  have  some  clothes,  aren't  we?" 

He  used  to  laugh  over  the  apology  of  a  newsboy  who 
was  selling  his  photograph— one  taken  with  tousled  hair, 
which  was  his  best-known  portrait  at  that  time.  Lincoln 
liked  to  imitate  the  boy's  shrill,  nasal  treble:  "Here  s  your 
old  Abe!    He'll  look  better  when  we  gets  his  hair  combed! 

Lincoln's  chief  concern  seemed  to  be  lest  his  home 
town  should  go  against  him,  and  was  deeply  grieved  be- 
cause so  many  Springfield  ministers  were  using  their  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  his  opponents  and  slavery!     He  said: 

"These  men  will  find  they  have  not  read  their  Bibles 
aright." 

Election  day  fell  on  the  6th  of  November.  Lincoln 
voted  the  ticket  with  the  "President"  cut  off.  He  spent  the 
evening  in  the  telegraph  office.  He  seemed  gratified  when 
he  heard  New  York  had  gone  for  him— but  expressed  keener 
satisfaction  over  the  vote  of  his  own  precinct.  About  mid- 
night he  went  home  and,  finding  his  wife  asleep,  roused 
her  with: 

"Mary!    Mary!    Mary!    <we  re  elected! 


"  He'll  look  better  when  he  gets  hii  hair 
combed ! " 
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Indorsed  by  Illinois. 


T 


•iE  possibility  of  Abraham  Lincoln  be-  piwaken  a  demand  throughout  the  state  for 

•pml-n-g   the  presidential   candidate  of  Lincoln's  nomination,.     The  greater  number 

t)  Republican  party  in  18C0  wasprob-  of   these  were  lawyers  on,  Lincoln's  circuit, 

a     y   first   discussed   by   a   few   of- his  j,jg,  lifelong  friends,  men  like  Judge  Da.vis, 

friends  in  1856,  says  Miss  Tarbell.  The  Leonard  Swett,  and  Judge  Logan,  who-  not 


dramatic  speech  which  in  May  of  that  year 
gave  him  the  leadership  of  his  party  in  Illi- 
nois and  the  unexpected  and  flattering  atten- 
tion'he  received  a  few  weeks  later  at  the  Re- 
publican   national  convention  suggested  the 

i^adea;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  anything 

"'more   was  excited  than  a  little  speculation.     gFho,  remembering  Line 


only  believed' in,  him  but  loved  him,  and  whose 
efforts  were  doubly  effective  because  of  their 
affection.  In  addition  to  these  were  a  few 
shrewd  politicians  who  saw  in  Lincoln  the 
"available"  man  the  situation  demanded; 
and  a  group  represented1    y  John,  M.  Palmer, 


s  magnanimity  in 

"The  impression  Lincoln  made  two  years  later  throwing  his  influence      <•  Trumbulli  in  1851, 

•In  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates  kindled  a  |n  order  to  send  a  sound  anti-Nebraska  man 

■  different  feeling.     It  convinced  a.  number  of  to  the  United  States, senate,  wanted,  as  Sen- 

astute  Illinois  politicians' that  judicious  effort  £tor  Palmer  himself  put  it,  to  "  pay  Lincoln 

Vould  make  Lincoln  strong- enough  to  justify  back."     Then  there  were  a  few  young  men 

ihe  presentation  of  his  name- as  a  candidate  who  had  been,  won  by  Lincoln  in  the  debates 
fin  I860  on  the  ground  of  pure  availability. 
5    One  of  the  first  men  to  conceive  this  idea 
»vas  Jesse  W.  Fell,  ft  local  politician  of  Blooni- 


with    Douglas,  and  who  threw  youthful  en- 
thusiasm and  conviction  into  theirsupport. 
Planned    in   "Tribune"   Office. 

j  The  first  time  his  name  was  suggested  at-  a 
candidate  in  the  newspapers,'  indeed,  was 
because  the  young  editor  of  the  Central  Illi- 


3ngton,  111.  During  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
debates  Fell  was  traveling  in  the  middle  and 
eastern  states.    He  was  surprised  to  find  that 

^ttem  and  that  on  all  sides' men  plied  Mm  with  *  ghmpse  of  Lincoln's  inner  might  and.  con- 
i,JSlM  f  about  the  career  and  personality  f  ^ing  n  a  sudden,  burst  of  boyish  exulta- 
nt the  new  man  Before  Fell  left  the  east  he  tln?  ">at  Lincoln  was  "the  greatest  man  he 
:  hid  made  up  hs,  mmd  that  Lincoln  must  be  had  ever  seen^or  heard  of.'  had  rushed  off  and 
'pushed  by  his  own  state  as,  its  presidential  fatten  an  editorial  nominating  him  tor  the 
'candidate.  One  evening,  soon  after  return- 
ing home,  he  met  Lincoln  in  Bloomdiigton. 
-where  the  latter  was  attending  court,  and 
;drew  him  into  a  deserted  law  office  for  a 
1  confidential  talk. 

r        "Who    Is    This    Man    Lincoln?" 
"  I  have  been  east,  Lincoln,"  said  he 


2w  Hampshire,  >y  the 
ind;  states,  save  fee  of 


fcnesideney ;    this  editorial  was,  published  on 
May  4.  1859. 

I  The  work  which  these  men  did  at  this  time 
tannot  be  traced,  with  any  definiteness.  It 
jsonsisted  mainly  in  "  talking  up  "  their  can- 
didate. They  were  greatly  aided  by  the  news- 
papers. The  press,  indeed,  followed  a  con- 
is  terted  plan  that  had  been  carefully  laid  out 


I  far  as  Boston  and  up  into  Ne\ 
( traveling  in  all  the  New  Englai 
LMaine;  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Ohio,    Michigan,    and   Indiana;    and 
.everywhere    T_hc-ar_yo.U  i;j-Lkx:d~  .uUuiU-  _Ei.l; 
*quenUy^**~ave    been   asked:    '  Who    is    this 
•  man  Lincoln  of  your  state,  now  canvassing 
in   opposition    to   Senator  Douglas?'    Being, 
>as  you  know,  an  ardent  Republican  and  your 
friend,  I  usually  told  them  we  had  in  Illinois 
two  giants  instead  of  one;  that  Douglas  was 
;the  little  one,  as  they  all  knew,  but  that  you 
■were    the    big   one,    which    they   didn't   all 
Juiow.  ' ; 

?  "  But,  seriously,  Lincoln.  Judge  Douglas 
li>eing  soi  widely  known,  you  are  getting  a 
national  reputation  through  him,  and,  the 
truth  is,  I  have  a  decided  Impression  that,  if 
.your  popular  history  and  efforts  on  the  slav- 
ery question  cam  be  sufficiently  brought  be- 
fore the  people,  you  can  be  made  a  formid- 
able if  not  a  successful  candidate  for  the 
presidency.'' 

"  What's  the  use  of  talking  of  me  for  the 
presidency,''  was  Lincoln's  reply,  "  whilst 
jwe  have  such  men  as-  Seward,  Chase,  and 
Mothers, '  who  are  so  much  better  known,  to 
the  people,  and  whose  names*  are  so,  intimate- 
ly associated  with  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party?  Everybody  knows,  them; 
nobody  scarcely  outside  of  Illinois1  knows 
me,  Besides,  is  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
due  to  such  men,  who  have  carried  this 
^movement  forward  to  its  present  status,  in 
spite  of  fearful  opposition,  personal  abuse, 
and  hard  names?  I  really  think  so." 
"No  Such  Luck  for  Me." 
Fell  continued  his  persuasion®,  and  finally 
requested  Lincoln  to  f  urnish  him,  a  sketch  of 
his  life  which  could  be  put  out  in  the  east. 
The  suggestion  grated  on  Lincoln's  sensi- 
bilities. He  had  no  chance.  Why  force  him- 
self? "  "  Fell,"  he  said,  rising  and  wrapping 
his  old  gray  shawl  around  his  tall  figure.  "  I 
admit  that  I  am  ambitious  and' would' like  to 
be  president.  I  am  not  insensible  to- the  com- 
pliment you  pay  me  and  the  interest  you 
manifest  in  the  matter;  but  there  is  no  such 
good  luck  in,  store  for  me  as'the  presidency  of 
these  United  States.  Besides,  there  isnothing 
in  my  early  history  that  would  interest  you 
or  anybody  else;  and.  a»  Judge  Davis  says, 
*  it  won't  pay.'  Goood  night."  And  he  dis- 
appeared1 into  the  darkness. 

Lincoln's  defeat  in,  November,  1858,  in  the 
contest  -  for  the  United  States  senatorship 
in  no  way  discouraged  his  friends. 

All  through  the  year  1859  a  few  men  in 
Jljuno'S  worked  quietly   but  persistently-  to 


Republican  state  committee  in  the  of- 
The  Chicago  Tribune      To  give  an 


appearance  of  spontaneity  to  the  newspaper 
canvass  it  was  arranged  that  the  country 
papers  should  first  take  up  Lincoln's  name.  ' 
Joseph  Medill,  editor  of  The  Tribune,  and 
secretary  of  the  committee,  says  that  a  Rock 
Island  paper  opened  the  campaign. 

Lincoln  soon  felt  the  force  of  this- effort  in 
his  behalf.  Letters  came  to  him  from  unex- 
pected quarters  offering  aid.  Everywhere 
he  went  on  the  circuit  men  sought  him  to 
discuss  the  situation.  In.  the  fact  of  an  un- 
doubted movement  for  him  he  quailed.  The 
interest  was  local;  could  it  ever  be  more? 
Above  all,  had  he  the  qualifications  forpresi- 
dent  of  the  United  States?  He  asked  himself 
these  questions  as,  he  pondered  a  reply  to  an 
editor  who  had  suggested  announcing  his 
name,  arid  he  whole:  "  I  must  in  all  candor 
say  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for  the  presi? 
dency." 

This  was  in  April,  185!).  In  the  July  follow- 
ing he  still  declared  himself  unfit.  Even  in 
the  following  November  he  had  little  hope  of 
nomination.  "  For  my  single  self,"  he  wrote 
to  a  correspondent  who  had  suggested  the 
putting  of  his  name  on  the  ticket,  "  I  have 
enlisted  for  the  permanent  success  of  the  Re- 
publican cause,  and  for  this  object  I  shall 
labor  faithfully  in  the  ranks,  unless',  as  I 
think  not  probable,  the  judgment  of  the  party 
shall  assign  me  a  different  position." 

Writes   the    "Sketch." 

The  last  weeks  of  1SB9  and  the  first  of  18G0 
convinced  Lincoln,  however,  that,  fit  or  not, 
he  was  in  the  field.  Fell,  who,  as  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Republican  state  central 
committee,  had  been  traveling  constantly 
in  the. interests  of  the  organization,,  brought 
him  such  proof  that  his-  candidacy  was' gen- 
erally approved  of,  that  in  December,  1859, 
he  consented  to  write  the  "  liittle  sketch  " 
of  his  life  now  known  asiLincolnV'nuto- 
blography." 

He  wrote  it  with  a  little  inward  shrinking, 
a  half  shame  that  it  wasso  m^agire.  "  There 
is  not  nrucb  of  it."  lie  apologized  in  wending 
the  document,  "  for  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  there  is  not  much  of  me.  If  anything 
he  made  out  of  it,  I  wish  it  to  be  modest, 
,  and  not  to  go.  beyond  the' material." 

By  the  opening  of  180<)  Lincoln  had  con- 
cluded that,  though  he  might  not  be  a  prom- 
ising candidate,  at  all  events  he  was  now  in 
so  deep  that  he  must  have  the  approval  of 
his  own  state,  and  he  began,  to-  work  in  ear- 


nest fur  that.  "  J  am  not  in,  a  position  where 
it  would  hurt  much  for  me  to  not  be  nominat- 
ed, on  the  national  ticket,"  he  wrote  to  Nor- 
man B.  J'udd,  "but  I  am?  W'l»ere  it  would 
hurt  some  for  me- to  not  get  the  Illinois-  dele- 
gates. .  .  .  Can  you  help  me  a  little  in 
your  end  of  the  vineymrd?" 

Meilill    l*r< sacking   -Lincoln. 

The-  plans  of  the,  Lincoln  men  were  well 
matured.  About  the  first  of  December,  1851), 
Medill  had  gone,  to  Washington,  osten.sibly 
as  a  Tribune  correspondent,  but  really  to 
promote  Lincoln's  nomination.  '"'  Before 
writing  any  Lincoln  letters  for  The  Trib- 
une," says  Mr.  Medill  in  his  "Reminis- 
cences." "  I  began  preaching  Lincoln  among 
i he  congressmen.  I  urged  him  chiefly  upon 
the  ground  of  availability  in  the  close  and 
doubtful  states,  with  what  seemed  like  rea- 
sonable success." 

Feb.  l(i,  18U.0,  The  Tribune  came  out  edi- 
torially for  Lincoln,  and  Medill  followed  a 
few  days  later  with  a  ringing  letter  from 
Washington,  naming  Lincoln  as  a  candidate 
on  whom  both  conservative  and  radical  senti- 
ment could  unite,  and  declaring  that  he  now 
heard  Lincoln's  name  mentioned  for  Presi- 
dent in  Washington  "-ten  times  as-  often 
as  it  was  one  month  ago."  About  the  time 
when  Medill  was  writing  thus.  Norman,  B. 
Judd,  as  member  of  the  Republican  national 
committee,  was  executing  a  maneuver  the 
importance  of  which  no  one  realized  but  the 
Illinois  politicians.  This  was  securing  the 
convention  for  Chicago. 

As  the  spring  passed  and  the  counties  of 
Illinois  held. their  conventions,  Lincoln  found 
that,  save  in  the  north,  where  Seward-  was 
strong,  he  was  unanimously  recommended  as 
the  candidate  at  Chicago.  When  the  state 
convention  met  at  Decatur,  May  9  and  10,  he 
received  >an  ovation  of  so  picturesque  and 
unique. a  character-that  it  colored  all  the  rest 
of  the  campaign, 

Abe  Squatting?  in  Wigrwam. 

"  A  few  minutes  after  the  convention  or- 
ganized," says  Lamar, ."  '  Old  Abe  '  was  seen 
squatting  or  sitting  on  his  heels,  just  within 
the  door  of  the  wigwam.  Gov.  Oglesby  rose 
and  said  amid  increasing  silence:  '  I  am 
informed  that  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Illi- 
nois, and  one  whom  Hlinois  will  ever  delight 
to  honor,  is  present,  and  I  wish  to  move- that 
this  body  invite  him  to  a  seat  on  the  stand.' 
Here  the  governor  paused,  as  if  to  tease 
and  dally  and  work  curiosity  to  the  highest 
point;  but  at  length  he  shouted  the  magic 
name  '  Abraham  Lincoln  '  !  Not  a  shout 
but  a  roar  of  applause,  long  and  deep,  shook 
every  board  and  joist  of  the  wigwam.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  passed.  A  rush 
was  made  for  the  hero,  who  sat  on  his  heels. 
An  effort  was  made  to  'jam  him  through 
the  crowd  '  to  his  place  of  honor  on  the 
stage,  but  the  crowd  was  too  dense  and  it 
failed.  Then  he  was  '  boosted  '—lifted  up 
bodily— and  lay  for  a  few  seconds  sprawling 
and  kicking  upon  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  the  great  throng.  In  this  manner  he  was 
gradually  pushed  toward  the  stand,  and 
finally  reached  it,  doubtless  to  his  great  re- 
lief, '  in  the  arms  of  some  half  dozen' gentle- 
men,' who,  set  him  down  in  the  full  view 
of  his  clamorous  admirers.  The  cheering 
was  like  the  roar  of  the  sea.  Hats  were 
thrown  up  by  the  Chicago  delegation,  as  if 
hats  were  no  longer  useful."  Mr.  Lincoln 
rose,  bowed,  smiled,  blushed,  and  thanked 
the  assembly  as  well  as  he  could  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  tumult.  A  gentleman  who 
saw   it    all  says:     "  I  then  thought  him  one 
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Of  the  most  diffident  and  worst  plagued  men 
I  ever  saw." 

Rails    Brousht    In. 

Ait  another  stage  in  the  proceedings  Gov. 
Oglesby  rose  again  with  another  pa-ovok inl- 
and ihyeterious  speech.  "  There  was."  lie 
said.  "an.  old  Democrat  outside  w.ho  had 
something  he  wished  to  present  to  this  con- 
vention." "Receive  it!  Receive  it!"  cried 
some.  "  What  is  it?  What  is  it?"  screamed 
some  of  the  lower  Egyptians,  who  had.- an  idea 
that  the  old  Democrat  might  want  to  blow 
them  up  with  an  infernal  machine.  But  the 
party  for  Oglestoy  and  the  old  Democrat 
was  "the  stronger,  and  carried  the- vote,  with  a 
tremendous  hurrah.  Thedoorof  the  wigwam 
opened  and  a  fine'  robust -old  fallow,  with  an 
open-  countenance  and  bronzed  cheeks. 
marched  into- the  assemblage,  bearing  on  his 
shoulder  "  two  small  triangular  heart  rails," 
surmounted  by  a  banner  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

TWO  RAILS.  PROM  A  LOT  MADE  BY 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  JOHN  HANKS, 

IN  THE  SANGAMON  BOTTOM, 

IN  THE  YEARlNItt). 

The  sturdy  bearer  was  old  John  Hanks 'him- 
self, enjoying  the  great  held  day  of  his  life. 
He  was  met  with  wild  and  tumulnuouscheers, 
prolonged  through  several  minutes,  and  it 
was  observed  that  the  Chicago  and  central 
Illinois  men  put  up  the  loudest  and  longest. 
The  whole,  scene,  was  for  a  time  simply 
tempestuous  and  bewildering.  But  it  ended 
at  last,  and  now  the  whole  body,  those  in  the 
secret  and  those  out  of  it,  clamored  like  men 
beside  themselves  for  a  speech  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, who  in  the  meantime  "blushed,  but 
sevemed  to  shake  with -inward  laughter."  In 
response  to  the  repeated  appeals  he-  rose  and 
said: 

Abe  Admits  the  Rails. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  want  to  know 
something  about  these  things?"  pointing  to 
old  John  and  the  rails.  "Well,  the  truth  is 
that  John  Hanks  and  I  did  make  rails 
in  the  Sangamon  bottom.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  made  those  rails  or  not;  fact  Is, 
I  don't  think  they  are  a  credit  to  the  makers," 
laughing  as  he  spoke,  "  but  I  do  know  this: 
I  made  rails  then  and  I  think  I  could  make 
better  ones  than  those  now."  / 

By  this  time  the  innocent  Egyptians  began 
to  open  their  eyes.  They  saw  plainly  enough 
now  the  admirable  presidential  scheme  un- 
folded to  their  view.  The  result  of  it  all  was 
a  resolution  declaring,  that  "Abraham  Lin- 
Coin  is  the  first  choice  of  the  Republican  party 
of  Illinois  for  the  presidency  "  and  instruct- 
ing the  delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention 
to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  his 
nomination,  and  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  state 
as  a  unit  for  him.  The  crowd  at  Decatur, 
delegates  and  private  citizens,  who  took  part 
ip  these-  proceedings,  was  estimated  at  5,000. 
Neither  the  numbers  nor  the  enthusiasm  was 
a  pleasant  sight  to  the  divided  and  demoral- 
ised Democrats.  They  disliked  to  hear  so 
much  about  "Honest  Old  Abe,"  "the  rail 
splitter,"  and  "the'  flatboat  man,"  "the. 
pioneer."  These  cries  had  an  ominous  sound 
in.  their  ears.  Leaving  Decatur-on  the  cars, 
an  old  man  out  of  Egypt,  devoted  to  the  great 
principles  of  democracy  and  excessively  an- 
noyed by  the  demonstration  in  progress,  ap- 
proached Mr.  Lincoln  and  said:  "  So  you're. 
Abe  Lincoln?"  "That's  my  name,  sir," 
answered  Mr,  Lincoln.  "  They  say  you're  a 
self-made  man,"  said  the  Democrat.  "  Well, 
yes,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  What  there  is  of 
me  is  self-made."  "Well,  all  I've  got  to 
say,"  observed  the  old  man,  after  a  careful 
survey  of  the  statesman  before  him,  "  is  that 
..it  sBfl&AJifesrrd  bad  job." 
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The   Scene  at   Lincoln's   Nomination. 

The  following  is  from  the  Septem- 
ber installment  of  the  Century's  Life 
of  Lincoln:  "Though  it  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  decisive,  the  very  first 
ballot  foreshadowed  accurately  the 
final  result.  The  'complimentary' 
candidates  received  the  tribute  of  ad- 
miration from  their  respective  states. 
Vermont  voted  for  Collamer,  and 
New  Jersey  for  Dayton,  each  solid; 
Pennsylvania's  compliment  to  Cam- 
eron was  shorn  of  six  votes,  four  of 
which  went  at  once  for  Lincoln.  Ohio 
divided  her  compliment,  34  for  Chase, 
four  for  McLean,  and  at  once  gave  i 
Lincoln  her  remaining  eight  votes. 
Missouri  voted  solid  for  her  candi- 
date, Bates,  who  also  received  a  scat- 
tering tribute  from  other  delegations. 
But  all  these  compliments  were  of 
little  avail  to  their  recipients,  for  far 
above  each  towered  the  aggregates  i 
of  the  leading  candidates:  Seward,, 
173%;  Lincoln,  102. 

"In  the  ground  swell  of  suppressed 
excitement  which  pervaded  the  con- 
vention there  was  no  time  to  analyze 
this  vote;  nevertheless,  delegates  and 


spectators  felt  the  full  force  of  its 
premonition;  to  all  who  desired  the 
defeat  of  Seward  it  pointed  out  the  , 
winning  man  with  unerring  certainty.  I 
Another  little  wrangle  over  some  dis- 
puted and  protesting  delegate  made 
the  audience  almost  furious  at  the 
delay,  and  'Call  the  roll!"  sounded 
from  a  thousand  throats. 

"A  second  ballot  was  begun  at  last 
and,  obeving  a  force  as  sure  as  the 
law  of  gravitation,  the  former  com- 
plimentary votes  came  rushing  to 
Lincoln.  The  whole  10  votes  of  Colla- 
mer, 44  from  Cameron,  6  from  Chase 
and  McLean,  were  noAV  cast  for  him, 
followed  by  a  scatter  of  additions 
along  the  whole  roll  call.  In  this  bal- 
lot Lincoln  gained  79  votes,  Seward 
only  11.  The  faces  of  the  New  York 
delegation  whitened  as  the  balloting 
progressed,  and  as  the  torrent  of  Lin- 
coln's popularity  became  a  river.  The 
result  of  the  second  ballot  was:  Sew- 
ard, 184%;  Lincoln,  181;  scattering, 
99%.  When  the  vote  of  Lincoln  was 
announced,  there  'was  a  tremendous 
burst  of  applause,  which  the  chair- 
man prudently  but  with  difficulty 
controlled  and  silenced. 

"The  third  ballot  was  begun  amid 
a  breathless  suspense;  hundreds  of 
pencils  kept  pace  with  the  roll  call, 
and  nervously  marked  the  changes  on 
their  tally  sheets.  The  Lincoln  fig- 
ures steadily  swelled  and  grew. 
Votes  came  to  him  from  all  the  other 
candidates — 4%  from  Seward,  2  from 
Cameron,  13  from  Bates,  18  from 
Chase,  9  from  Dayton,  8  from  Mc- 
Lean, 1  from  Clay.  Lincoln  had 
gained  50%,  Seward  had  lost  4%. 
Long  before  the  official  tellers  footed 
up  their  columns,  spectators  and 
delegates  rapidly  made  the  reckoning 
and  knew  the  result:  Lincoln,  231%; 
Seward,  180.  Counting  the  scatter- 
ing votes  465  votes  had  been  cast, 
and  233  were  necessary  to  a  choice; 
only  1%  votes  more  were  needed  to 
make  a  nomination. 

"A  profound  stillness  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  wigwam;  the  men  ceased  to 
talk  and  the  ladies  to  nutter  their 
fans;  one  could  distinctly  hear  the 
scratching  of  pencils  and  the  ticking 
of  telegraph  instruments  on  the  re- 
porters' tables.  No  announcement 
had  been  made  by  the  chair;  changes 
were  in  order,  but  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  seconds  who  should  speak 
first.     While   every   one  was   leaning 


forward  in  intense  expectancy,  Mr. 
Carter  sprang  upon  his  chair  and  re- 
ported a  change  of  four  Ohio  votes 
from  Chase  to  Lincoln.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause— a  teller  waved  his 
tally  sheet  toward  the  skylight  and 
shouted  a  name — and  then  the  boom 
of  a  cannon  on  the  roof  of  the  wig- 
wam announced  the  nomination  to 
the  crowds  in  the  street  where  shouts 
and  salutes  took  up  and  spread  the 
news.  In  the  convention  the  Lincoln 
river  now  became  an  inundation. 
Amid  the  wildest  hurrahs,  delegation 
after  delegation  changed  its  vote  to 
the  victor.  . 

"A  graceful  custom  prevails  in  or- 
derly American  conventions,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  vanquished  delega- 
tion is  first  to  greet  the  nominee  with 
an  address  of  party  fealty  and  prom- 
ise of  party  support.  Mr.  Evarts,  the 
spokesman  for  New  York,  essayed  j 
promptly  to  perform  this  courteous  | 
office,  but  was  delayed  awhile  by  the  I 
enthusiasm  and  confusion.  The  din  j 
at  length  subsided,  and  the  presiding 
officer  announced  that  on  the  third 
ballot  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  re- 
ceived 364  votes,  and  'is  selected  as 
your  candidate  for  president  of  the 
United  States.'  Then  Mr.  Evarts,  in 
a  voice  of  unconcealed  emotion,  but 
with  admirable  dignity  and  touching 
eloquence,  speaking  for  Seward  and 
for  New  York,  moved  to  make  the 
nomination  unanimous." — August  23, 
1887. 


Saw  l,ft»oo!n   IVonilnnted   In    1860. 

Evanston.  II!.,  Feb.  11.— [Editor  of  The 
Tribune.]— Have  improvised  a  binding  for  the 
Lincoln  copy  of  The  Tribune  so  as  to  insure 
its  better  preservation.  )  fO? 

Slncd  the  agitation  commenced  for  Celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth  I've 
wondered  how  many  were  living  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity  who  attended  the  convention 
that  nominated  him  in  1S(!0.  I  was  then  in 
my  thirty-second  year.  Standing  at  one  of 
the  main  entrances  of  the  wigwam  from 
quite  an  early  hour  waiting  for  the  doors  to 
open  on  the  day  of  his  nomination,  I  saw  the 
mass  of  people  collect  in  front  of  the  building 
and  block  Market  street  completely. 

There  were  no  seats  outside  the  railing  in- 
closing the  platform  of  the  delegates,  hence 
there  were  no  tickets  issued,  but  each  one 
took  his  chances  with  his  fellow.  As  the 
doors  opened  those  in  front  were  compelled 
to  run  with  all  speed  to  save  themselves  from 
being  trampled  to  death.  People  came 
through  the  doorways  like  rushing  waters 
through  floodgates.  I  secured  a  position  at 
the  railing  near  the  New  York  delegation. 

Tour  reporter's  account  of  the  scene  in  the 
wigwami  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  doesn't  do  the  subject 
justice;  in  fact,  language  falls  in  an  effort  to 
picture  the  demonstration  of  applause  that 
followed  the  vote  of  the  delegation  which 
gave  him  a  majority  over  his  distinguished 
opponent.  This  Was  kept  up  with  Increasing 
volume  as  delegation  after  delegation 
changed  its  vote  from  its  favorite  son  to 
make  the  nomination  unanimous.  Soon  a 
general  call,  "  New  York,  New  York,"  rever- 
berated from  end  to  end  of  that  great  builu- 
lng.  William  M.  Evarts  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  delegation  like  a  statue  during  all  this 
turmoil,  with  features  pale  from  disappoint- 
ment and  quivering  with  emotion,  and  finally 
gave  utterance  to  the  following:  "  When 
order  Is  restored  New  York  will  be  heard 
from."  » 

A  lull  for  a  moment— a  deathlike  stillness 
reigned.  "  New  York  seconds  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Can  you  imagine 
a  scene  in  pandemonium T  Then  you  have  a 
faint  idea  of  the  demonstration  which  fol- 
lowed. In  the  convention  last  summer  when 
William  H.  Taft  was  nominated  there  were 
longer  periods  of  cheering,  but  for  quantity 
or  quality  it  was  not  In  the  same  class  with 
the.  demonstration'  in  the  wigwam  even  for  a 
minute.  ■     William  M.  Whitney. 
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CELEBRATION     OF     ITS    FIFTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY    IN    CHICAGO 

IS    SUGGESTED. 


PLAN   IS  (ENDORSED  BY 

SENATOR  CULLOM  AND  OTHERS 


Grand  National  Fete  to  Commemorate 
His  Nomination  to  the  Presidency 
Would  Revive  Patriotism,  Says  Illi- 
nois Statesman— Believes  Nation  Will 
Join  In  Making  It  a  Great  Success. 

Senator  Shelby  M.  Cullom  of  Illi- 
nois, who  cordially  indorsed  a  few 
night3  ago  the  suggestion  of  a  Chicago 
newspaper  that  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  nomination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  Chicago  for  the  presidency 
be  properly  observed  by  a  grand  na- 
tional celebration  in  that  city  during 
the  middle  of  next  May,  said: 

"I  was  present  on  the  memorable 
occasion,  not  as  a  delegate,  but  among 
the  public  admitted,  and  it  was  a 
grand  convention.  I  can  see  no  ob- 
jection to  a  great  celebration  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  people  of  the 
country  will  join  in  making  it  a  great 


pie  and  promote  unselfish  love  of 
country  instead  of  love  of  one  scheme 
or  ambition  as  against  another.  There 
is  occasion  for  patriotism  these  days 
as  there  was  when  the  Chicago  con- 
vention was  held  fifty  years  ago,  and 
such  celebrations  as  that  proposed 
must  be  helpful  to  the  whole  country. 

"The  memory  of  the  martyr  Lincoln 
is  dear  to  us  all.  The  day  has  ar- 
rived when  our  people,  undivided,  can 
see  him  at  his  true  worth  and  appre- 
ciate his  greatness.  I  know  his  nomi- 
nation was  at  the  time  construed  in 
certain  circles  as  the  cause  of  war,  but 
the  error  of  that  view  long  since  has 
been  admitted. 

Actual  Tears  Shed. 
"The  convention  which  It  is  sug- 
gested should  be  celebrated  was  note- 
worthy. It  was  a  quiet  but  deter- 
mined struggle  within  the  party.  I  re- 
member how  the  delegates  and  audi- 
ence were  swayed  as  the  fortunes  of 
the  leaders  changed.  The  supporters 
of  Seward  were  wild  with  joy  when 
during  the  balloting  their  candidate  ap- 
peared in  the  lead,  jtfst  as  those  of 
Lincoln  were  when  their  choice  show- 
ed to  advantage.  Actual  tears  were 
shed  as' their  candidates  receded,  but 
with  all  of  the  enthusiasm  and  ardor 
the  convention  proceeded  with  its  work 
in  a  most  impressive  manner. 

"To  me  the  most  impressive  feature 
of  a  celebration  such  as  that  suggest- 
ed would  be  participation  of  our  great 
men  to  extol  the  virtues  of  Lincoln 
and  reawaken  dormant  patriotism." 

Chicago  citizens  generally  received 
the  suggestion  with  considerable  en- 
thusiasm. Among  G.  A.  R.  men  the 
idea  of  celebrating  the  anniversary 
was  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 
It  was  said  that  all  of  the  patriotic 
-eders  te— Obt«**«*-  w««aiA-  i>»  &'«•*  ** 
participate  in  commemorative  exer- 
cises. John  S.  Varley,  head  of  the 
Union  Veterans'  union,  bailed  the  pro- 
posed celebration  as  a  fitting  tribute 
and  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  G. 
A.  R.  and  other  patriotic  organizations 
would  gladly  take  it  up. 

Deserving  of  Notice. 
"Lincoln  was  the  greatest  of  modern 
statesmen."  said  Mr.  Varley,  "and  any 
celebration  held  to  commemorate  any 
event  in  his  life  cannot  help  but  foster 
a  love  for  their  country  in  the  hearts 
of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

"The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Lincoln  is  an  event  that 
particularly  deserves  public  notice. 
The  convention  really  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  the  beginning  of  that  pe- 
riod of  suffering  and  stress  that  ce- 
mented forever  and  with  blood  the  ties 
that  bind  together  the  states  that  form 
the  Union."  .-  -  -  ■      ■• 


SENATOR  SHBIiBT  M.  OTTIiIiOM. 


success.  Public  men  cheerfully  -will 
co-operate,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
president  will  be  glad  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  be  present  and  deliver  an 
address. 

To  Revive  Patriotism. 
"Such  a  celebration  would  do  much 
| -to  awaken  patriotism  among  our  peo- 
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HOW  LINCOLN 
BEAUEWARD. 

Judge  Keyes  of  Concord,  Last 
Surviving  Massachusetts  Dele- 
gate, Tells  Story  of  Historic 
Fight  In  the  Wigwam. 

JUDGE  JOHN  S.  KEYES  of  Con 
cord,  who  until  he  Passed  away 
May  15  last  was  the  only  surviv- 
ing delegate  from  Massachu- 
setts to  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention in  Chicago  that  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  president  in  I860 
latin  his  library  shortly  before  he  died 

and  told  a  visitor  how  the  Illinois >  rail 
splitter  came  to  be  named  for  the  high- 
S  officer  in  the  land,  as  he  recal  ed 
the  proceedings  in  the  Wigwam,  the 
big  hall  built  for  the  occasion: 

"George  Ashmun  had  been  taken  by 
both  sides  as  chairman,  but  no  one 
€ver  knew  which  side  he  favored,  and 
nobody  dreamed  that  L^ 
votes  enough  outside  his  own ^state  to 
make  any  showing  against Seward 

"That's  what  Harper's  Weekly  saia 
beforTthe  Cooper  institute ^speech  too: 
-Mr.  Lincoln  of  Illinois  would  add  no 
«treneth  to  the  ticket.' 
*w!l  everybody  thought  so  at  that 
time.  Well,  sdon  there  was a  call ^al 
over  the  house  for  a  ballot-10,000  peo 


pie  can  make  a  great  noiae-aud  when 
Ohairmai^fcshmun  could  bo  heard  he 
said  It  |  Bpd  be  a  great  convenience 
to  the^Hrfs  if  we  did  not  proceed  to 
vote  this  afternoon,  as  the  tally  sheets 
have  not  yet  arrived  and  the  citizens 
of  Chicago  have  invited  the  visiting 
delegates  to  a  sail  upon  the  lake.' 

"Of  course  all  Illinois  and  Lincoln 
men  voted  for  the  adjournment,  for 
they  wanted  to  gain  time. 

"They  worked  all  the  night  through 
and  talked  over  the  delegates  as  best 
they  could,  so  that  by  the  next  day, 
when  the  roll   was  called,  the  whole  I 
convention  was  leavened  with  Lincoln 
sympathizers,  though  few  dared  to  go 
against  the  organized  political  prefer- 
ence of  their  individual  states.     They 
had  counted  upon  Cameron  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Bates,  a  St.  Louis  man, 
who  also  was  the  personal  preference 
of  men  from  other  states,  to  divert  the 
solid  Seward  vote.    But  if  the  vote  had 
jieen  taken  on  Thursday  the  Seward 
men  could  have  surely  nominated  him 
on  the   second   ballot.      Indeed,   they 
were  so  sure  of  victory  that  they  pa- 
raded   down    to   the    convention    hall 
with  banners  flying.     Meanwhile  the 
loudest  Lincoln  voices  were  located  in 
.the  best  seats  on  that  Friday  morning 
when  the  nominations  came.  I 

"Mr  Evarts  of  New  York  nominated  I 
William  H.  Seward.  Then  Mr.  Judd 
of  Illinois  said,  'I  desire  on  behalf  of 
the  delegation  from  Illinois  to  put  in 
nomination  as  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Illinois.' 

"Then  the  names  of  William  L.  Day- 
ton of  New  Jersey,  General  Simon 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  and  Salmon 
p  Chase  of  Ohio  were  presented,  and 
then  C.  B.  Smith  of  Indiana  desired 
'on  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  Indi- 
ana to  second  the  nomination  of  Abra 
bam  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Dela- 
no of  Ohio,  who  also  seconded  Lin- 
coln's name,  called  him  the  man  who 
eould  split  rails  and  maul  Democrats. 

"'The  second  vote  was  very  close,, 
Seward  184V,  and  Lincoln  181.  There 
were  only  Ave  Massachusetts  men  who 
voted  for  Lincoln  on  the  first  and  sec- 
ond ballots  and  only  eight  Massachu- 
setts men  out  of  the  twenty-six,  mind 
vou,  even  on  the  third,  which  stood 
231%  for  Lincoln  and  180  for  Seward, 
and  so  Lincoln  was  nominated  in  the 
midst  of  an  uproar  I  shall  never  for- 
get Governor  Andrew  of  Massachu- 
setts was  the  first  to  endeavor  to  make 
the  vote  unanimous,  Lincoln  ultimate- 
ly getting  364  votes.  Andrew  and 
Evarts  of  New  York  made  the  first 
addresses  to  that  end," 


T,x.«TT  BKWABD    LINCOLN'S  OPPONENT 
'^SSSE^*    NOMXN.TXOK.     WHO 
BBOAMB  HIS  8EORKTABT  OV  ST  All!.. 


1    l'^ 

Lincoln's  fame  began  to  bo  na- 
tional Ho  was  invited  to  visit  the 
East,  which  no  did  in  the  oarljr  part 

I  of  I860,  speaking  in  New  York  City 
I  and  a  number  of  places  in  New  Eng- 
land.     His    speech    at   the      Cooper 
Union  in  New  York       was  prepared 
with   great  care  and  was  a  master- 
ly  discussion   of   the   principles   m- 
Ivollved  in  the  issue  before  the  peo- 
ple     There  was  no  excitement,  ther 
was  no  attempt  at  oratory,  no     ap- 
peal to  prejudice  or  passion.     It  was 
a   political       argument;      hrief  pro- 
>-ounrl  and  exhaustive.     Arnold-  says: 
•rr-vras -jc-**!**,*  clear,   learned,  dig- 
lified  and   complete  exposition       of 
he  whole  subject;    the   speech   of  a 
cholar,    and    showed    that    he    was 
in    accurate   and    laborious    student 
compressed 


shout  like  a  roll  of  thunder.    At  the 
critical  moment  in  the  third  baHlot 
Ohio  changed    four   votes    from    its 
favorite,  Sallmon  P.  Chase,  and  Lin- 
coln was  chosen.     The     vote     was  j 
then  promptly  made  unanimous.  The^ 
plain   man   of   the   people,   only   re-, 
cently  known  beyond  his  own  state, . 
without  experience     in     administra- 
tion,    and  with  little  direct  knowl- 
edge   of    gowegaanontali   Affairs,    was 
chosen  over  Seward,  a  statesman  of  j 
|  national  reputation,  of  long     exper-, 
ience  in  public  life,  known  to  be  a 
wise  executive,   a  leader   in   Repub-j 
lica  circUes  and  a  strong  supporter, 
of    the    anti-slavery   sentiment,    the 
■o-ie  seemingly  above  all  others     for: 
I  the  presidency  of  the  Nation  in  the 
present  crisis.     No  wonder     that  on  j 
Uobar  thought  many  felt  that  a  mis- 
take   had    been   made,    that    excrte- 
■  '  ment  and  political  methods  had  ov- 
erridden good   judgment.     But     the 
hand   of   Cod    was   in     it.      He    had 
chosen  his  servant  and  prepared  the 
way  for  him  by  uniting  the  party  on 
him,    and   gathering   to    his    support 
a    rapidly    increasing      number      ol 
those  who  felt  that  the  sllavery  ag- 


>f    history.      There    is 

n   it   such   an  amount  of   historical      gression  must  be  resisted. 

After  the  most  exciting  campaign 
that   has   ever  taken,  place     in  the 


earning  stated  in  the  simplest  lang- 
lage,  as  within   such  a  compass,,  is 
>erhaps  unparalled."   I      quote     the 
vords  with  which  he  closed  his  ar- 
gument,   as    illustrating      the    basic 
irinciple  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character 
uid  political  life:  "Let  us  have  faith! 
-hat  right  makes  might,  and  in  that; 
'aith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to-do 
>ur  duty  as  we  understand!  it."       Of, 
,he   audience  present,    The  Tribune  | 
iaid,   "No   man  has  been   welcomed 
:>y  such    am   audience    of   the    intel- 
ect  and  mental  culture  of  our  city 
■iince   the    days   of    Clay    and    Web- 
ster."     Bryant,      the    poet    presided 
ud   introduced  the      speaker.      Tihe^ 
tnost  distinguished   scholars,    jurists! 


country,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected, 
not  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  but  by  a  large  majority 
in,  the  electoral)  college — 80  to  123. 

The  success  seemed  to  sober  the 
people  of  the  North,  for  it  was  felt 
that  the  situation  was  full  of  dan- 
ger, with  possibilities  never  be- 
fore known.  In  the1  South  the  elect- 
ion, was  the  signal  for  the  opening 
of  the  great  conspiracy  against  the 
very  life  of  the  nation.  In  South 
Carolina  there  was  rejoicing  with 
bonfires  and  the  firing  of  canon,  for 
the  desired  pretext  had  been  giv- 
en.    Six  weeks  later  the  well-matur- 


of  the  new  President,  the  Seceding 
State  organized  as  a  national  body, 
"The  Confederate  States  of  Ameri- 
ca." 

The  condition  of  the  country  was 
simply    appalling.      When    did    ever 
man  come  to  place  and  power  under 
o-reater   disadvantages?      The   Presi- 
dent-elect was  not  a  commander  at 
the   head    of    an.   army   marching   to 
conquest   in   battle,   but   a   plain   cit- 
izen   as  yet  with  no  power  to  make 
a  single  move,  waiting  until!  the  day 
of  his  investiture  with  authority.   A 
weak    and    vacillating!    President _m 
the  chair,   confessed    disloyal   mem- 
bers in  his  cabinet   who  used  their 
places  and  power  to  render  the  gov- 
ernment      helpless;     the  army  scat- 
tered  to  remote  places  and   liargely 
in   the    South;    the   vessels    of      the 
navy  sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
the  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  North 
practically!        dismantled      Secretary 
Floyd    ordered    the      guns      in    the 
Pittsburg    Arsenal      to      be    shipped 
South,  and  they  were  on  the  wharf 
I  before    the    aroused    people    obtain- 
!  ed  a  countermanding  order.     At  the 
1  same  time  there  was  a  divided  sen- 
timent   in    the    North.      Many    were 
in   sympathy   with  the   South.      The 
j  right   to   compel    the  states      to   re- 
'main   in   the   Union   was  denied    by 
I  President    Buchanan    and      he    was 
1  sustained    by   many;    the  commerci- 
1  al       interests     were  aroused  against 
1  the  loss  of  trade  in  case  of  war.  A  j 
I  great  multitude  sought  compromise,  j 
Congress  itself  was  timid  and  inac-j 
tive.  I 


nvd  divines  of  the  city  were  on  the-  ed   plans  were  earned  out    and   the 

jlatform    They  were  not  disappoint- 1  state  declared    its   independence    In 

U      The  unknown  man  of  the  West '  most  pompous  form   the  ^nvention 

satisfied    the    thoughtful    and   Intel-   said   that   South  Carolina  had        re- 

lectual  men  of  the  Republican  party  sinned    her   position   among  the  na- 

U  the  East  as  to  his  great  power,   tions  of  the  world  as  a  separate  and 

,nd  also  as  to  his  wise  moderation, !  independent    state."      The    governor 

md  gained  a  standing  as  one  to  be  sent    commissioners    to    the      Presi- 

trusted  in  a  perilous  time.  dent  demanding   the     ^render     ot 

™T  Presidential      election,      was  the    "forts,    magazines,)   Ught-bouses 

xnning  on,  and  the  thought  of  many  and.  other  real  estate,  with  theul  ap- 

was  turned  to  Lincoln  as  a  suitable  purte nance*  in  the    limits   of   South 

candidate    for   Republican   party.   In  Carolina;  and  also  for  an  apportion- 

Ulinois  leading  men  urged  him  to  al- ment  of   the  public  debt,   and   tor  a 

,  low  his  name  to  be  used,  and     the  division   of   all  other    property   held 

State   convention    presented    it.    The  by    the    government    of   the   muted 

National    Convention   met   in   Chica-  States,   as  agent  of  the  Confederate 

go  on  the  16th  of  May,  1860.  There  State,  of  which   South   Carolina  was, 

was  great  enthusiasm  in  the  expec-  recently  a  member."  ] 

tation     of     success,     for  the  Demo-       Other  states  followed  the  example 

cratic   party   was   hopelessly  divided  or  were  driven,  into  similar   action: 

between    the    openly    disloyal      and  Mississippi,      Georgia,      Florida    ai- 

the  followers  of  Douglas.  Ten  thous-  abama.    Louisiana    and     Texas.      On 

and  men  filled  the  great  "wigwam"  the  4th  of  February,  18  61,  a  month 

The    platform    was    adopted    with    a  before  the  time  for  the  inauguration. 
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HOW  LINCOLN  WAS 

FIRST  NOMINATED 


(North  Adams  Transcript.) 
Members  of  the  Republican  city 
committee  and  a  few,  invited  guests 
gathered  at  the  Richmond  for  the 
regular  monthly  dinner  of  that  organ- 
ization last  evening  were  privileged 
to  hear  for  so  far  as  is  known  the  | 
first  time,  and  probably  the  last,  the 
inner  story  of  the  first  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States  from  the  lips  or 
the  man  who  more  than  any  other 
single  individual  was  responsible  lor 
that  momentous  event. 

"Come,  Mr.  Tinker,"  said  Congress- 
man George  P.  Lawrence,  "you  are 
credited  as  the  man  who  did  it.  -its 
a  good  time  to  confess.  Let's  have 
the   story." 

And  everybody  hitched  his  chair  a 
little  closer  to  the  table  when  the 
venerable  Edward  R.  Tinker,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  87  years,  nodded  to 
the  company  and  began  an  intimate 
personal  narrative  of  facts,  never  re- 
corded in  history,  that  formed  them- 
selves into  the  fabric  of  that  history. 

To  attempt  to  produce  the  story  as 
Mr.  Tinker  told  it,  the  remarkable 
I  wealth  of  detail  retained  by  his  vig- 
orous memory,  the  .little  turns  of  ex- 
pression, the  bits  of  conversation  with 
which  it  was  interspersed,  is  well- 
nigh  impossible,  and  no  hasty  abstract 
can  do  Injustice. 

"At  the  district  convention  held  in 
Bos'ton,"  began  Mr.  Tinker.  ^3?" 
known  already  as  a  Lincoln  man  I 
was  working  in  Boston  for  the  tunnel 
I  at  the  time,  and  my  name  was  pro- 
!P Led  as  delegate  to  the ^Chicago con- 
'  vpntion.       John    H.     Coffin    of    Great 


Barrington    was    put    W,^"'  1  "J& I 
Coffin  got  50  votes,  and  I  think  i  got 
,..,.       After   the    ballot,    Salmon    cm 
insame    of    this      town      got   up    and 
Sd  that  I  be  sent  as  an  alternate 

'He   can't  f^J^J^^^ 

Ttrpckenridge,    came    to    me    attei    uio 

<r.  ther   and    we'll    beat   you. 
^"Well    I  went  to  New  York  with  my 
'wife    and  we  got  on  the  train  tor  Chi 
cago       Pretty    soon    in    comes    Dudley 
Field,    the    eminent    lawyer         Where 
are  you  going,  Tinker?'  he  -•-^ 
to    Chicago,'    I    said.       A    litt e    Ut 
T^n    A     C    Gray  came   In,   asKea    uw 

ES\  X  ™,     The,  tried  t«  f 

«%£   C   men   I   «»   '»   ?"=X 
„.s  Field,  and  he  -«  «>£%££ 

rooms  that  Thurlow  Weed  atierw* 
ro,mVpld    the    four    conspirators.       I 

gfssssss 

1»™V«M   had   a  lavorlte  son 
end  S».«   had   a  favorite   sen    not 

"-H"hll^r.candaS: 

that   would I   carry   M *t  ^  ^ 

XirThfnot    incoln    being   the   third, 
choice    of    the    Pennsylvania    delega- 

■ti0^he   next   step    in   the    !>***££* 
I  want  to  give  Sam  Bowl« ,  of Spring 
field    credit     or     £**    ^^    of  I 
agreed    to    elect    Ge°rge  en_ 

Springfield    President    of ^  the  ^ 

UOn-t.  Tcdiap  In'we  d  and  his  peo- 
'Tw  h ?m  set  down  as  a  Seward 
Ple  RowlTs  and  I  knew  that  he  was 
S  aBJn"oln  man.     And  we  elected 

*%y  the  time  things  were  orf  n.ed, 

lt    was    getting    chuk    and 

Tom    theinSe^aerd    f  e    that    we    P,o- 

j    „  +   nnnp  to   a   bauoi. 
ceed   at   once   to      _  Ashman. 

"  'This  won  t  do,    i  BBiu  ,         j 

question,  declared *  a  vj  ^   the 
Stfwere  X£     That  ended  the  ses- 

Si°.nThat   night   I   got   aecuainted   with 
Curtin,    who    was   running    for    gover 


nor  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  atter-j 
wards  its  war  governor.  I  tola  mm 
^ncom  Wj>e  nognated   on^  he 

SSUh'draw  rom-tS  governorship. 
T    at  meant  the  defeat  of  the  Repub- 

S   came    Greeley,    mad    clear    through 

>*f  »Ta?w-iIk fhS  double,  and^ 
^edW  hiV  thafLlncoln  would  be 
chosen  on  the  third  ballot  , 

••  -What  do  vou  know  about  it?    he 

Hi    and  started  out  again,  saying  i 
roared    and  startea  pn    t0 

that    he    was    BOing  be 

the    Tribune    that    bewara 

,  5  i  When  he  heard  "hat  Curtin 
I  £f«o  .«  aho-t  PenUvanla,  he  he- 
'^VrpStrsoraiter-^a, 

™„-^onMs  KS   «   ah 

tow  ii,    «.  'i-rinkpr    Seward  win  I 

to  me  and  said.       linKcr,  ° 

L  elected  on  the  -aond  ha,  ot^Iv, 

SI,,:"",."-    oat    with ,    a 

they      o,    if   you    have   to    hire    em   at 
$J   a  day  to  do  it.'  v 

«I    was    on    hand    bright    and    early 
next  morning  to  see  the  race^    Inside 
the    hall    whom    should    I    meet    bu 
Martin  I.  Townsend  of   lroy.     no 
pretty    big   about   the   middle,    and   we 
had  to  pull  him  up  onto  the  platform 
We   had    hardly   gotten   there   when   a  I 
mob    broke   through   the    doors   and   I  , 
Taw   in   a   minute  that  Weed  was   too 
TZ       There      was      pandemonium    in 
late.      There      w  P  ^^   wh 

that  hall.     A  1 ltt'e       j      it  was  worth 
Judd  nominated  Lincoln, 
a  man's  life  to  see  £  Pennsyl- 

" After   the  first   Dai  conference 

vania  delegation  aged  for  a  ^^ 
and  withdrew.       c"r  d     ,t  let  any- 

rU  ^"^I'srood  outS,  and  listened 
one  m.  I  ^0O"  ou  lk  inside,  won- 
t0  some  pretty  loud  talk  m«  ,  came 
dering  what  was^up   Then  ^  ^ 

°U!  t  Lincoln  on  the  second  ballot- 
vote  foi   Llncom   o  j    dfl   noml. 

EVelTrn°^ atThe  Pennsylvania  dele- 
nated  Lincoln     The  jt  Qn    th(J 

gation    turned    the    scaie, 
third  Lincoln  got  it.  me 

?s  'srSySt  you  go  to 

and  sa Id,  T1"Ke\'m  t0  nominate  Gov- 
Weel  and  get  him  ?.    x  said 

rrvt^vrJcou^  do  anything,  but 

11  --  Tasktd^m  ^  he-  S 
iropr-Go^-nks  for  seccmd 
iplace      'You've  gotagoj  y 

\?$Z  S^i^e  BoiL  at 
.^.rwon'tdoit/hesaid 

"'Whowinyoa^^i         L 
'1     "He  didn't  answer,  ana 

%lnauvehe   turned  to  me,   and   said, 
Hannibal    Hamlin    of    Maine. 

^ufbHef'wasthestoryasMr. 
Tinker  told  it, 


%a  ty^JCtJU,  ^M^L /  ^i^n 
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:il  il'.  anything  to 


In 


nl."  Mrs,  Warren  wlcl 

\   ! "  '-i.r-   spend- 

[:i>    with    a    flight;    i.lil 
soc'lIU!    anyone  else.     I 


.blind    i|, 


■  shows  she's  getting  her  Imlnuei. 
again,"  the  InlliHi  slid  optimistically. 

His  wife  imuli!  ii  little  impatient  ges- 
ture. "  linn's  she  going  to  get  along 
when  pen]>le  lull;  fu  h«  ?  Here  at  home 
iv  make  her  understand  by  pointing 
to  II 


e*-»=*«^i«h_.  _  jf 


<  i  '  f  a 


id.  < 

that  i 


ills  afterwards  ill  Harvard  I  n|. 

who, mis  :i  niemlier  ul   ll» 

ahinot.    and     limin     lours    uftol 


'''  W  fall  »  .fcfcVS*?.*  '   rl 


ifti  t 


ho  wa-old  iiml  I— m  Sim]  much  inn  ••  -to, 

in  having  oui   :»■ ,.,l  abandon   n„ 

I'liilipt Islands.     A1Hh.iii.-Ii    In-    win 

liii  lili'-i)  In  lv  visionary  mtli-r  Minn  pru, 

til-ill.    his    life    urn.    bus;     I    sn Il 

I"    III nl.   iiml    nl-.-...-  -    iix-ritl    1>i    he 

il    v.i-   iii.n.in. I    -I,    i    .  ,.;      |  . 
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'unless  you're  going  tn  keep  her  shut  up  the 
est  .if  her  life." 

Hut  In  spit.-  of  his  sensible  words  his  face, 
.....   was  SlllldO-wed. 

When  Sam  tool;  ln-i  seat  al  the  table  ..f 
In-  hospilable  Thrnslons  the  nex 
veiling,  Mis.  Warren,  seated  npposit 
he  Kill's  nil  ..1  suppressed  excitement.  Her  never  linen  one  since.  I  was  at 
yes  were  very  bright  and  :i  spot  of  s/.-arlel  that  time  a  member  nl  the  Itepub- 
howod  mi  either  elieek.  limn  convention  that  first  ninni- 

■•She's  -,.  nervous  thai  sin-  Imnllj  knows    tinted    Lincoln   for  the   presiilen 
vliai  she's  doing,"  the  niolln-r  s.ii.1  to  herself     when  I  was  a  student  in  what  is 


The 


YVii 


her     T 


1  in . I  know  ii  wmnan  in  i  hicngu. 
but  I  went  l.i  the  Wigwam,  hoping  I., 
gain  entnuiee  without  one.  I  founil  every 
opening  guarded,  and  my  elfurt  appeared 
to  lie  in  vain.  I  was  about  to  return  home, 
when  I  saw  three  men  without  ladies 
recognized 

r.llV.-lllil.ll, 

...1.1  not  be 
led  away.    I   joined  them  and  thus  went 
into  the  building  without  being  challenged. 

For  mere  than  :m  hour  Ellsworth  and  his 
Zouaves  entertained  the  vast  erowd  with  what 
,..■  ~.       and  wearisome  oratory  on  other   seemed  to  me  a  gymnastic,  rather  than  a  mili- 
jfg       subjects!     II.  seemed    to   me   Unit    tnvy,  drill.  The  /.nuavos,  in  their  uniform  or 
many   of    the   younger   delegates,    much  i.-d  and  gold,  went   Uinnurn  nil  imujui. 
Iiinliiiirthi-iiiselvesr.il'  the  lirst  time    liable  evolutions  and  formations,   lint  t,.  what 
in   n   national   convention,   seized    practical  piir|H»e?  It  did  not  seem  In  me  that 
the  great  occasion  to  make  speeches    the>  would  liave  any  value  in  actual  war. 
In    isr.il.  |  Tor  their  conslituenls  nl    homo,   rather  than 
■  -fcite    fnr  the   ,mr,«.se  „f   influencing  their   fellow  |  R1JSE   AGA1NST   RUSE 


:£B~-,Z  NOMINATING  LINCOLN  =,— HH»: 

Q)\j  trie  (ate  Franklin  Johnson,  D.D. 

ni.ie  of '  T"V)H  ihreedays  in  ison  1  was       ^^taga 
I'ridu;      H    n   politician     I   hml  never        "     *.'-vi, 
noticed    -I-      lleen   one  liefore;    I   have  "-'.J! 


mouth,    for    yo 
d-issed  Sam.  'I 


y,  I  was  luslonished  one  day  to  receive  delegates. 

n    Robert    Thrust home    a  coinuiniiicalioi]  from  Oregon  saying  that  the  |      I    was  interested   to  observe   Greeley,   will 

lew  days,  turned  nod  ad-    Slale  Kxeeulive  r mittee  of  the  ISopiiblicuns  touched  elliows  ■ 

•  girl   lookei]  up  as  she  fell    hud  up „le.l   nie  a  memhei   ol  the  national  he  usually  sat. 

his  movement,  lixeil  her  eyes  on  his  race  and    convention  t,.  1h-   held   nl    Chicago  n   month  siwakcr.saidanythingof  importance,  hooponod    spectators.   All  the  papers  of  the  counlr;  de- 
wailed  until  he  hud  finished.  Then  h.-i  mother    later.    All  the  essary  creilentillls  were  in-  them  at  once  and   paid  serious  attention.   If    scribed  those  two  exhibitions,  and   Kllswortb 

saw  that  she  was  replying,                                 .closed.  the   speaker  merely   uttered    words   without    found  himself  famous  at  twentv-four  vears  of 

Mrs.  Warren  did   not   faint,  although  for  n  |      I  hud  not  lieen  chosen  by  the  state  conven-  thought,  Greeley,  lifter  listening  for  a  while ,  age.    No  one  could  become  a  niombe'i  of  his 


!'•' 


moments  she,  fully  expected  to  do  so.  She  lion:   1ml  seve 

■d  iiml  even  made  n  pretense  of  eating  her  unable  to  attei 

.-1  :     bill    she    could     hilldll     lie   , -nll.il    good  (he   ev-eiilive    , 

,iin\      Her  eyes  scarcely  left  the  girl  oppo-  to  nil    the  men 


ill    of   these   thus  chosen    were  with  closed  eyes,   would  tx'Kin 

I  the  national  convention,  and  to  mutter  profane  expletives. 

ommil had  been  anthnrizcil       Mr.   Rurlingame  was  a  de. 

leies     Ml   elder  brother  was  il  will    church    man;    after    the 

■    executive   i-ominillee,    I    I  convention  had  adjourned   on 


1  tn  observe  Greeley,  who  /T-M1E  same  drill  was  given  shorlh  nfter- 
th  me.  Huring  the  speeches  I  wards  in  City  Hull  Park,  New  York 
ith  his  eyes  closed.    II  the      -L   City,  before  n  throng  ol  eight  thousand 

s.    All  the  l rs  of  the  cuiitn   de- 

'li.se  two  exhibitions,  and  Kllsworth 
nself  fiimous  at  twenty-four  years  ol 
one  could  become  a  member  ,.i  his 
ei'in|.;in>  of  Zouaves  without 
ts>       taking,  mi  oath   not    to  drink 

g       fane  liingtimie.  So  fin-as  I  know 


nl   of  the  |iasl 
■ersiiie   like  an 


id    nl. 


olhi 


cle 


nlisl 


lute    Unit    night,    for   after 

assock  nt  het  mother's  feet, 
watchful  eves  uplifted,  she  told  her 


GRFELEY   AND   THE    BURL1NCAMES 


Till 
nil 


lou  know  \.,ii  sputa;  "1  lip  rending  back  York  h; 

the   ven    lirst    and    I    wouldn't    listen,    I  from  Hi 

Hlglll       VOU      Wine      just      snjilig      il      II,     lei      Hie  led S 

in  easy.    And    Ihen  one   .Inv    1    understood  I,,  Iiml 


later  llml    he  was  responsible  for    lira    second    day   lie   met    his 

ngac lissiou  as  delegate.  son,  Anson,  and  expressed  to 

him  the  astonishment  and  pain 
ith  which  he  had  heard  those 
viiressions  from  Mr.  Greeley. 
iiiiev  Hint  I  tilled  occurred  because]     "He  is  not  conscious  of  what 

then  hard  to  -_-„t  f, Oregon  to  ,  he  hassaid,"  Austin  told  him 

.  the  Iiesl  way  whs  to  go  to  New  :  "When  he  was  young  he  fell 
>  el  lie-  Isthmus  of  l.niiiniii,  and  into  the  habit  of  using  bad 
j  mil  In  Chicago.  Hecause  of  that :  language,  but  he  uses  it.  now 
■xpensive  journey  it  was  necessary  nnlj  under  strong  provotiation, 
al  delegates  wlui  were  alremlj  on    and  does  not    know  that,  be 


i  FRANKHN    JOHNSON.  ,. 

,{  (J  his    drill    mis    never    hied    i. 

i,  theologian,  author,  W  actual  war.  He  whs  put  at  (hi 

?  rditor  and  educator,  S  beail    ol    n     regiment     in     \,.„ 

J  ,  ,    p    ,          r;  K  York    I  in    composed    ol    lire 

i  '",C  Profc"°r  Em<-  S  men.  and    -ailed    he  Kilvuien'- 

I  iln,  ol   Clinich   Hi*  g  „,,„,„„,       |     ,.,„,„„„,„,     „■;„: 

i  to,y  and  Homilciics  £i  them  march  down  Ilroadway. 

J  al   ihc  Univemity  of  g  "here  they   ll.nde  n   line  show 

Ch,c.Ro/  S  with  their  redlrousm-sandglh 


id  it  with-     Hi,'    Ml. mil. 


the   I 


ide    ,.l    II, 
lie   "I    lie 


she  ;  of     Ho 


vbeie  lb, 

Willi  Hi. 

lening  lire  helmets.    Ullswnrth 

was     Killed     soon    iillerwiilds: 

his  early  deall ide  him  n 

lignre  of  pathetic  Inigedy 

lllillellt.       Holll,-,,      uses    il.     Tell    hilll    IlllW    J  oil    f,>o|    alKlllt    it.    Illld  '        TllO   pii-1  i  llli  1  111 !  V  ■<   of   II, livellliol,    llil.l  all 

inr,  allhongli  he  '  you  will  iiml  that  what  I  say  is  true  "  been  linished  on  the  lii-l  and  second  dins,  and 

linn,  he  whs  loved  and  revered        I   was  present  when  -Mr.    liurlingnnie  neted  the  third  whs  sol  aside  for  making  the  lliimi- 

nll  the  othei   Northern  States    on  thai  advice.    "Mr.  Greeley,"  he  said,   "1  nations  nml   completing    Urn  business.    I    was 

have  taken  your  paper  for  many  years,  and  early  at  the  Wigwam,  but.  early  ;is  I  whs.  l 

■  You   dear,    unseliisli   child."    The  tears       Al   m of  the  10th  of  May  the  delegates,  have  learned  to  regard  yon  as  one  iif'the  wisest  found  Hint  all  Hie  galleries  ami  the  standing 

smiled    to    Mrs.    Warren's    oy-s,    but    Sara    found    themselves   in   what    was   called    the   and  best  men  who  ever  lived.  I  cannot  tell  (  room  on  the  floor  wore  occupied  by  expectant 

laughed.  Wigwam,  a  vast  temporary  structure  of  rough    you  how  I  have  been  shocked  to  overhear  some  crowds.  On  my  way  I  had  ln-en  told  Hint  the 

■■Thai's  ii  mother's  partiality.   You  said    1    lumber  Hint  hml  lieen  built  expressly  for  the   of  your  language  this  afternoon."  friends  of  Seward  were  marching  through  the 
was  unseliisli,  didn't   yon;1  Well,  to  go  liack    occasion.   Il  whs  near    the  river  nml  near  the       Greeley  miened    his  great,    innocent   eyes.  !  streets  in  n  great   procession,  nml  Hint   they 

l,,  Miss  .lane,  when  I  found  Hml  I  had  i.-nd    Ink.',  mi  nn  angle  of  land  now  occupied  by    •■Have  I  lieen   swearing.   Mr.   liurlingnnie?"  would  appear  at  the  Wigwam  Inter.    When   I 

her  lips  without  trying  to,  I  iust  settled  down    business  buildings.   I  was  seated  on  one  side    he  answered.    •■!  didn't  know  it    I  will  tr>  observed   how  closely  the  hall  was  packed,  I 

Greeley;    on    his  olhei    side   sm    not  to  do  so  am  more.  1  (hank  yon."  doubled  whether  Ih-  men   in  the  procession 

Mr    liiiiliiignn.e.  aii  old  man.  the       Greeley's  I wl.slge  of  uiuuj  of  the  ohscnU'  could  Iiml  places  inside;  in  fuel,  they  did  not 

rather  of  Anson  lliirllin.nl ,  then    and   ambitious   speakers   was  extraordinary,  lind  places.  Something  had  happened  to  Jill  Ihe 

eminent,  and  afterwards  to  lieeoiue    Mr.   liurlingnnie.  and  I  both  had  oppoitnnitj  room  (hat  lliey  expected  to  occupy.   What  thai 

famous  us  the  coiilideiitial  advisei     lo  test  it  frequently.   We  would  usk  him  who  something  was  although  long  u  mystery,  has 

ol    the    Chinese  oinpi-loi.     Much    of     11    spc;d,c|    wils.   Illld    he    would    lllisuer  |||    onee     |eooi,H\    l.i  ,  ,l,ic  1,  now  II. 

Ihe  li Anson    Hurllngame  was   somewhat  as  follows:  ■■lb-  is  a  meniliei'  ,.f  the  The  most  coulidential  friend  of  Lincoln  was 

in    tin,   company    of    his    father.    Indiana  legislature  from  Harrison  County."  j  Leonard  Swell,  an  able  and  astute  lawyer,  at 

whom  be  had  not  seen  for  many    Then  he  would  recite  seine  „f  his  votes  on  [nil  earlier  lime  his  companion  of  the  circuit, 

years.                                                    '  certain  of  the  important  issues  in  his  state  in  j  and  now  foremost  in  advocating  bis  lioinilin- 

As  soon  as  the  convention  whs    recent  years  How  ho  acquired  such  knowledge  lion.    His  friends   hiive   |.,lil   me  llial   he  bad 

called  to  order  and  had  begun  busi-    of  men  is  to  me  a  puzzle  to  this  din .   1  nevei  some  trouble  in  persuading  Lincoln  to  permit 

m-ss,  it   became  evident  that  the    round  hint  at  a  loss  for  an  Immediate  answer  his  name   to  go  before   Hi.-  convention,   for 

acoustic  (nullities  of  the  Wigwam  !  Lincoln  was  convinced  thai  Seward  would  In' 

were  perfeei,  for  ever,  voice  was;                      rAR.    <-rHnR7  nominated,  and  thai  In- would  lx>  an  admirable 

clearly  hoard  throughout  the  vast                            CARL   SCHURZ  mi,,,  for  the  position.    It  was  only  Ihe  s„,,,,g 

room.   It  was  evident  also  that  the    "It     VTY  memory  of  Greeley  is  one  of  nlT.v-  protest  of  Mr.  Swett  that  proventixl  him  from 

managers  of  the  convention  were     l\/l    tionate  admiration.  The.  great  mistake  withdrawing. 

men  of  ability  and  experience  who    i.V-L  of  his  life  was  his  ambition   to   !»■  (in  the  second  day  of  the  convention  Mr 

knew  their  work,  for  the  business    President;    tor    he   was   created    lor   another  Swett  learned   Hint  the  inmingcrs  for  Seward 

,,f  ihe  day  was  taken  up  at  once   position  and  another  work.  He  -was  appointed  !  were   organizing   a   great  procession  ol    his 

and  dispatched  without  confusion    by  nature  and  training  to  be  an  editor  and  lo  friends  to   march   earl>    the   next   morning, 

or  hesitation,  and  yet  without  de-    lead  the  sober  relicious  people  of  the  Northern  'gather  nn  army  of  recruits  bj  the  way,  get  to 

dying   any   delegate   or   group  of    States  in   their  thought  concerning  the  great  the  Wigwam  liefore  tin-  others   oecup.v  nil  the 

delegates  full   freedom  of  speech    national  issues  of  the  period.  They  honored  him  available  spai-o,    crowd    out    ihe   friends   ..f 

and  action.    The  hesitations,  nn-    as  they  honored  almost  no  other  living  iniin    lie  Lincoln,  and  shout  for  Seward  on  every  pos- 

certainties  and  doubtful  expedient*    was  not  by  nature  a  statesman.  In  tiling  to  sihle  occasion 

She  slopped  a  moment  to  laugh.   Mrs.  War-    often  observed   in   such  assemblies   were  en-    grasp  the  presidency  he  lost   bis    paper,    bis  j      Mr.  Swell  determined  lo  meet  this  ruse  with 

reii,  entirely  overcome,  wiped  her  eyes.             i  tirely  absent.                                                       \  income,  his  health  and  bis  life.  His  end  was  another.    He  got  together  the  managers   for 

■Of  course  it's  no  use,  mother,  pretending  '■      The    lirst    day    was    devohil    to    verifying    a  bitter  tragedy,  and  the  generation  of  young  '  Lincoln  and  arranged  with  Iheni  t"  have  Ihe 

it's  m.t  H  handicap:  it  is,  and  it's  a  big  one.  I    credentials,    electing  officers   and   appointing'  men  who  grew  up  under  bis  influence  can  never  friends  of  Lincoln  lake  possession  ,.|  the  Wig- 

laui  onlj   lull;   to  one  person  at  a  time,  ami    committees,  (he  second   In  adopting   rules  of   think  of  him  without  reverence  rur  his  char-  warn  while  the  Seward  procession  was  winding 

sometimes,  even  then,  I  make  mistakes.  Once    procedure  and  a  platform,  and   the  third   lo  ,  acter  and  sorrow  that  his  sun,  after  shining    through  the  streets.   As  tl i|j  was  lliinng.il 

or  twice  this  evening  Hob  Thrust. m  looked  a    nominating     candidates.      The     second     day  j  brightly  all  his  life,  went  down  in  tempest  with  the  friends  of  Lincoln,  il  whs  easy  to  pass 

little  puzzled,  and  I  saw  I'd  made  the  wrong    brought  liefore  the  convention  the  chief  sub-  j     Among  the  numerous  speakers  only  one  made  the  wind  round.  Upon  tin'  success  nl  Swett's 

answer;  bid    that   seems  sui-li  a   little  thing  '  jeets  of  debute.                                                     |  all  indelible  impression  on  my  memory.   Curl  plan  many  voles  undoubtedly  turned,  for  there 

compared  to  lieing   slud  up  in  a  glass  prison  j      11   has   lieen   said   that  the  convention   was    Schur/, said  only  a  few- words,  hut  he  fascinated  were  many  delegates  who   were  not  strongly 

where   yon  can   see  people  but   never  talk  to    remarkable  for  the  fact  that  each  of  the  presi-    me.    He   was  a  slim   young  man,  who   stood  committed    to   any  candidate,  and   who  were 

them.   It's  iust  taught  me  that  nothing  hup-    dential  aspirants  was  presented  in  a  speech  of   erect,  with  a  military  bearing.  His  proiinneia-  ready  to  yield  lo  what  appeared  lo  1»-  the  voice 

liens  to  iieople  that's   hopeless.    Mother,    I   two  or  three  sentences,  instead  of  in  the  long  |  tion  of  English  was  almost  perfect.  He  spoke  of  the  people  when  they  found  thnt  the  choice 

Ixdieve  I'm  going  to  be  happy  and  useful  in  '  and  wearisome. eulogy  that  is  now  customary.  I  simply  and  with  no  apparent  desire  to  make  was  narrowed  down  to  two  men. 

spite  of  everything— thanks  to  Miss  Jane. "      '  That  is  fine,  but  there  was  plenty  of  long  1  any  political  capital  for  himself,   I  heard  him  Certainly  the  voice  of  the  people  in   the 


something  Miss  .lane  said,  umleisl 
•  mi  hearing  her.  I'ntil  Ihen  I'd 
any  alteiilioii  to  what  she  was 
know    I  Jlisl  l.-i  her  mil,,  so  i,s  In 


I.,  business.  Poor,  dear  old  soull 
bio  talked  these  last  six 
months,  ami  how  I  have 
watched!  And  when  I 
l..gan  (o  understand, 
inolher,  and  lo  gel  the 
hang  of  n  story,  it  was 
like  heaven." 

Again  Mrs.  Warren's 
eyes   swam    with    tears  fc 

■•You  might  have  lei  me 
help  you  instead  of  Miss 
.inne." 

■'At  lirst  I  was  afraid 
I'd  make  a  failure  and 
disappoint  von  s,,.  And 
Hum  I  made  up  my  mind 
lo   give    you    u  surprise. 

K. ii  Cm,  watched  your 
lips  and  father's  as  well 
us  Miss  .lane's,  though  I 
was  a  little  underhanded 

about    it.     And     in     Hie  , 

si  1 1  ears  I've  watched  V 

IH'opll!  talking,  and  done  '" 

considerable   eavesdrop-  'h[ 
ping  Hint 


on  thi-  -liiy  ol   1,1s-  -p 1,  ;,i 

r  Iiislllnle  in  New  Vork,  Mnroln 
„rtp,l  t,i  have  snid  llml  llml 
.  nml   this   pholoRra|ih    mi,l. 


PRESIDENTS 'MADE' 
BY  ABLE  MANAGERS 

Facts  Cited  to  Disprove  Notion 

That  Candidates  Are  Chosen 

Spontaneously. 


LINCOLN  CHOICE  "STEERED' 


Other       Examplot       Given       Where 

Skillful  Manoeuvring  Swayed 

Big   Conventions. 


]•  By  ERNEST  HARV1E*. 

It*  is  a  ppoular  theory,  fostered  and 
defended  by  many  college  professors. 
most  political  analylsts.  and  sociolo- 
gists that  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  are  nominated  at  party  conven- 
tions by  some  spontaneous  process.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  delegates,  each 
having  what  may  be  called  an  open 
mind  ai>d  not  governed  by  any  prejudice 
or  preference,  assemble  at  the  conven- 
tion city  and,  after  listening  to  the 
speeches  of  the  spellbinders  and  the  ar- 
guments of  the  friends  of  the  rival  can- 
didates, make  a  deliberate  and  impartial 
choice  of  "  the  best  man  »  as  they  see 

It  is  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  selec- 
tion by  plucking  the  petals  of  the  daisy: 
"  He  loves  me  ;  he  loves  me  not ;  he  loves 
me."  and  so  on  until  all  the  petals  are 
eliminated  and  the  determining  one  onlj 
remains.  If  such  were  really  the  sys- 
tem under  which  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  are  nominated,  the  •  Pres- 
ident-maker "  would  belong  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  extinct  species,  and  cam- 
paign boomers  could  all  remain  at  home 
when  a  national  convention  is  in  ses- 
sion, confident  that  the  delegates  would 
do  "  the  right  thing  »  by  the  party  and 
the  votars  would  do  the  rest. 

Actually  the  nomination  of  Presiden- 
tial candidates  has  been  brought  about 
In  many  instances  by  months  of  ardu- 
ous, skillful  and  persistant  hard  work, 
j  4,  i.  nioaaant  for  patriotic  Ameri- 
ftnd   V    Loa 11  that  In  every  instance  the 

universal  reverence  shown  by  Americans 
In  SSypS  of  the  country  to  the  mem- 
ory of  President  Harding  is  a  recent 
demonstration  of  the  success  of  the 
time-honored      American       method      or 

choosing  Presidents.  _ 

—  •  wterCase  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  popularly  supposed  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  is  a  hallowed  one,  was 
chosen  as  "  a  man  of  destiny  "  by  the 
convention  which  met  at  the  Chicago 
Rink  in  I860.  As  a  matter  of  historical 
fact  and  not  political  surmise,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  nominated  through  the  efforts 
of  two  men.  David  Davis  and  Leonard 
Sweet.. 


Mr.  Davis  was  a  political  friend  from 
Bloomington,  111.;  Mr.  Sweet  was  Mr. 
Lincoln's  old  law  partner  in  Springfield. 
Together  they  journeyed  to  Chicago  to 
find  a  rather  unpromising  outlook  for 
their  candidate.  The  great  majority  of 
Republicans  had  hit  upon  William  H. 
Seward  as  their  choice  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination.  Mr.  Seward  came 
from  New  York  which  was  then,  as  it 
Is  now,  the  most  important  State  In  the 
country,  and  the  one  casting  the  largest 
electoral  vote.  He  was  a  United  States 
Senator  in  office  and  had  a  fine  record 
as  an  executive  when  Governor  of  New 
York.  His  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
was  In  skillful  hands  and  the  surface  in- 
dications were  that  he  would  be  nomir 
nated   on   the  first  ballot. 

Mr.  Lincoln  came  from  Illinois,  which 
at  that  time  had  only  eleven  electoral 
votes.  It  has  now  twenty-nine.  He 
had  been  defeated  at  the  preceding 
Senatorial  contest  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who 
was  the  prospective  Democratic  candi- 
dal,-- for  President,  and  he  had  never 
held  an  executive  office,  his  political 
record  consisting  of  a  single,  uneventful 
term  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Sweet,  however, 
were  not  daunted  by  these  unpromising 
conditions.  The  very  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  arrange  with  the  managers 
of  the  convention  to  get  a  majority  of 
the  gallery  and  audience  tickets.  These 
tickets  they  distributed  to  deserving 
partisans  from  Chicago  and  vicinity, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  conven- 
tion met  and  so  long  as  it  was  in  ses- 
sion all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  on- 
lookers, which  afterward  communicated 
Itself  to  the  delegates,  was  favorable 
to    Mr.    Lincoln. 

Mako    Deal    for    Jobs. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  visitors  at 
a  convention  do  not  nominate,  but  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  manifest  often 
Influences  the  delegates  who  do.  It  was 
largely  so  at  this  convention.  At  that 
period  there  were  what  were  known  as 
October  States  which  held  their  elec- 
tions in  advance  of  the  November  con- 
test. Each  political  party  put  great 
store  on  success  in  October  as  an  in- 
dication of  what  would  happen  in  the 
month  following.  The  two  principal 
October  States  at  that  period  were  In- 
diana and  Pennsvlvanla  and  both  were 
wavering  as  to  their  political  preference. 
Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Sweet  proposed  that 
if  the  delegates  from  these  two  States 
would  support  Mr.  Lincoln  each  State 
would  be  accorded  a  place  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  if  the  party  won. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
the  vote  of  these  two  pivotal  States  was 
cast  for  Mr.  Lincoln  after  the  first  bal- 
lot, in  which  he  was  seventy-one  votes 
behind  Mr.  Seward,  and.  with  other  re- 
cruits, they  served  to  bring  about  the 
nomination  on   the  third   ballot. 

It  is  not  pretended  by  any  one  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  any  part  in  this  ar- 
rangement. He  was  in  Springfield  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion and  on  the  night  of  nomination  was 
seated  In  his  law  office  with  a  few 
cronies  awaiting  the  result  of  the  bal- 
loting. When,  finally,  word  came  of  the 
nomination,  it  was  very  late  at  night 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends  sepa- 
rata to  go  to  their  respective  homes, 
Mr.  Linc»iTv-_a4jt  reaching  his  until  near 
2  o'clock  in  the"  rr^rriinf;.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  waiting  for  her  hbnWttd  with  impa- 
tience, and  when  she  looked~-t~M.  qf  the  I 
window  to  greet  him  he  callea  r-,,t,j 
••  Mary,  I  have  been  nominated  for 
President." 

Mrs.    Lincoln    Doubtful. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  answer  was  not  expres- 
sive of  much  confidence  in  his  sobriety. 
She  said.  "  Abe,  when  you  went  out  you 
promised  me  that  you  wouldn't  drink." 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  became  President 
Mr.  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  was 
made  Secretary  of  War  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Indiana  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


*j£ctfly  Lincoln  Biographies  Based  on 
\te<r*~E3ttorial,  Author  Asserts 


A* 

Splngfield,  111.,  May  9—  (if>>— Abra- 
ham ILiaajin  was  nominated  for  the 
presi|eB<yan  unknown,  Dr.  William 
E.  Barton  said  today  in  addressing 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  society  in 
the  Centennial  building  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  house  on  which  Lin- 
coln married  Mary  Todd. 

As  the  word  flashed  over  the  wires 
from  the  wigwam  in  Chicago  that  an 
rtitnois  lawyer  named  Lincoln  had 
been  named  the  Republican  party 
candidate,  Dr.  Barton  related,  bi- 
ographers and  editorial  writers  turn- 
ed to  the  editorial  page  of  an  ob- 
scure Pennsylvania  country  newspa- 
per for  their  only  biographical  source 
of  Lincoln. 

"The  author  of  that  Pennsylvania 
editorial,    a  delegate   to  the   Chicago 


convention,  could  truthfully  say  on 
Saturday  morning,  May  19,  'The  Chi-  , 
cago  papers  have  paid  me  a  high 
compliment;  they  have  reprinted  al- 
most verbatim  my  editorial',"  ob- 
served Dr.  Barton. 

"For  Pennsylvania  had  been  'salt- 
ed' by  an  Illinoisan  of  Pennsylvania 
birth,  Jesse  W.  Fell,  who  had  obtain- 
ed an  autobiographi-"'  sketch  in 
confidence  from  Lincoln,  and  sent  it 
on  to  J.  J.  Lewis  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  wrote  the  editorial  and  supplied 
copies  to  Pennsylvania  and  other 
newspapers.  A 

"This  was  done  with  rare  sagag^ 
ity,  in  the  belief  that  Lincoln  miafct 
be  ablejjo  command  the  Middle\$re.st 
in  the  "Chicago  convention  but  ^ould 
not  win  without  the  support  fit  at 
least  one  of  the  great  Eastern  spates." 


Lincoln  an  'Unknown' 
When  Nominated    HJ^ 

Springfield,  111.,  May  10.— (By  As- 
sociated Press.) — Abraham  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency 
an  unknown.  Dr.  William  B.  Bar- 
ton said  today  in  addressing-  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  society,  in 
the  centennial  building  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  house  on  which  Lin- 
coln  married  Mary  Todd. 

Aa  the  word  flashed  over  the  wires 
from  the  Wigwam  in  Chicago  that 
an  Illinois  lawyer  named  Lincoln 
had  been  named  the  Republican 
party  candidate,  Dr.  Barton  related, 
biographers  and  editorial  writers 
turned  to  the  editorial  page  of  an 
obscure  Pennsylvania  country  news- 
paper for  their  only  biographical 
source  of  Lincoln. 

Makes  Source  Study. 

One  of  the  chief  authorities  on 
Lincoln,  Dr.  Barton,  based  his  state- 
ment on  a  source  study  of  the  mar- 
tyred president's  biographers  "On 
Friday,  May  18,  1860,"  Dr.  Barton 
said,  "a  half  dozen  publishers,  four 
in  New  York,  one  in  Boston  and  oth- 
ers in  Chicago,  Columbus  and  Cin- 
cinnati,- postponed  their  luncheons 
until  about  1  o'clock  and  then,  on 
receipt  of  a  telegram,  said  to  their 
respective  space  writers  'They  have 
nominated  a  man  named  Lincoln; 
you'll  have  to  hurry  around  and 
find  something  about  him.'  Four  of 
those  men  walked  over  to  the  office 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  those 
in  other  towns  to  the  offices  of  their 
leading  newspapers  and  wrote  out 
ads  to  the  effect  that  each  had  'in 
press,  for  immediate  publication,'  a 
complete  and  authoritative  life  of 
Hon.  A.  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  as  many 
as  seven  such  lives  were  advertised 
on  Saturday  morning.  In  little  more 
than  a  week  these  books  began  to 
appear,  racing  to  be  the  lead.'" 


Depended  on  Kural  Paper. 

Some  of  the  writers  gathered  their 
material  from  Horace  Greeley's  edi- 
torial the  next  morning,  others  from 
an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Press 
and  Tribune  written  without  doubt, 
Dr.  Barton  said,  by  John  Locke 
Scripps,  who  was  even  then  on  his 
way  to  Springfield  to  get  the  facts 
about  Lincoln.  But  Scripps  and 
Greeley  depended  for  their  informa- 
tion on  an  editorial  appearing  Feb. 
11,  1860,  in  a  country  paper  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"The  author  of  that  Pennsylvania 
editorial,  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago 
convention,  could  truthfully  say  on 
Saturday  morning  May  19,  'the  Chi- 
cago papers  have  paid  me  a  high 
compliment;  they  have  reprinted  al- 
most verbatim  my  editorial"  observ- 
ed Dr.  Barton. 

"For  Pennsylvania  had  been 
'salted'  by  an  Illinoisan  of  Pennsyl- 
vania birth,  Jesse  W.  Fell,  who  had 
obtained  an  autobiographical  sketch 
in  confidence  from  Lincoln,  and  sent 
it  on  to  J.  J.  Lewis  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  wrote  the  editorial  and  supplied 
copies  to  Pennsylvania  and  other 
newspapers. 

Was  Rare  Sagacity. 
"This  was  done  with  rare  sagacity, 
In  the  belief  that  Lincoln  might  be 
able  to  command  the  middle  west  in 
the  Chicago  convention  but  could 
not  win  without  the  support  of  at 
least  one  of  the  great  eastern 
states.  New  York  was  pledged  for 
Seward;  but  Pennsylvania  after  one 
'favorite  son  vote'  for  Cameron 
might  be  won  over. 

"That  was  why  all  the  early  lives 
of  Lincoln  took  pains  to  tell  tl"" 
though  his  immediate  ancesto 
came  from  Virginia,  their  home  h- 
long  been  in  Berks  county,  Pennsyi 
vania;  and  that  they  were  (which 
they  were  not)  Quakers. 

"And  everybody  knows  that  it  was 
the  swinging  of  Pennsylvania  into 
the  Lincoln  column  that  made  his 
nomination  possible,  and  gave  to 
Simon  Cameron  a  place  in  the 
Incoln   cabinet.'' 
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51  NOMINATED  LINCOLN 

And  They  Made  Poor  Job  of 
It,  Says  Delegate. 

Chicago,  Feb.  13  (Associated  Press). 
— Fifty-one  ■  Republicans  wrote  the 
speech  that  nominated  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  they  made  a  poor  Job  of  It, 
In  the  opinion  of  Addison  G.  Proctor, 
sole  surviving  delegate  to  the  Chicago 
Republican  National  Convention  at 
which  Lincoln  was  chosen  as  the 
party's  Presidential  candidate. 

Mr.  Proctor,  now  In  his  86th  year, 
Is  here  on  a  lecture  tour.  His  home 
Is  In  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

The  nominating  speech  for  Lincoln 
was  intrusted  by  the  delegation  to 
Norman  E.  Judd,  a  Chicago  lawyer, 
Mr.  Proctor  said. 

"Wie  all  looked  with  particular  in- 
terest to  that  nominating  speech,  as 
Mr.  Lincoln's  position  before  the  con- 
vention differed  from  that  of  all  other 
candidates,"  Mr.  Proctor  said  "The 
other  candidates  had  their  public  rec- 
ords to  recommend  them,  but  Lincoln 
had  none.  So  we  were  anxious  to  hear 
what  Judd  would  say  In  nominating 
him. 

"In  some  respects  the  nominating 
speech  of  Mr.  Judd  was  disappointing. 
It  seemed  to  lack  cohesion  and  force.* 

Later,  Mr.  Proctor  said,  he  learned 
why.  The  whole  affair  of  Lincoln's 
nomination  was  put  ln*the  hands  ol 
a  committee  of  fifty,  and  when  It  came 
to  writing  the  speech  the  committee 
put  it  in'  Judd's  hands. 

"Tfeey  knew  he  'was  a  smart  law- 
yer," Mr.  Proctor  said.  "Still,  they 
were  not  very  enthuslastlo  over  Judd's 
having  the  whole  thing,  so  they  ar- 
ranged that  he  was  to  write  It  and 
then  submit  It  to  each  one  of  the  fifty, 
to  take  out  or  add  what  they  thought 
was  necessary. 

"By  the  time  they  got  through  with 
it  there  was  not  much  left  of  Judd's 
speech.  The  speech  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Chicago  convention  heard 
had  been  written  by  fifty-one  men." 

'       <i..i r.ttt.  »-  w-n- 
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PLEA  FOR  LINCOLN 
il 


Surviving  Delegate  to  Repub- 
lican Convention  Tells  of 
Peculiar  Mix-Up. 


By  the  Associated  Press. 

CHICAGO,  February  12. — Fifty-one 
Republicans  wrote  the  speech  that 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  they 
made  a  poor  job  of  it,  in  the  opinion 
of  Addison  G.  Proctor,  sole  surviving 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  Republican 
national  convention  at  which  Lincoln 
was  chosen  as  the  party's  presidential 
candidate.  Mr.  Proctor,  now  in  his 
85th  year,  is  here  on  a  lecture  tour. 
His  home  is  in  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

The  nominating'  speech  for  Lincoln 
■was  intrusted  by  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion to  Norman  K.  Judd,  a  Chicago 
lawyer,  Mr.  Proctor  said. 

Interest    in   Speech. 

"We  all  looked  with  particular  in- 
terest to  that  nominating  speech,  as 
•  Mr.  Lincoln's  position  before  the  con- 
vention differed  from  that  of  all  other 
candidates,"  Mr.  Proctor  said.  "The 
other  candidates  had  their  public  rec- 
ords to  recommend  them,  but  Lincoln 
had  none.  So  we  were  anxious  to 
hear  what  Judd  would  say  in  nomi- 
nating  him. 

"In  some  respects  the  nominating 
speech  of  Mr.  Judd  was  disappointing. 
It  seemed  to  lack  cohesion  and  force." 

Later,  Mr.  Proctor  said,  he  learned 
why.  The  whole  affair  of  Lincoln's 
nomination  was  put  In  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  50,  and.  when  it  came  to 
writing  the  speech  the  committee  put 
It  in  Judd's  hands. 

Written  by  51. 

"They  knew  he  was  a  smart  law- 
yer," Mr.  Proctor  said,  "still  they  were 
not  very  enthusiastic  over  Judd  hav- 
ing the  whole  thing,  so  they  arranged 
that  he  was  to  write  it  and  then  sub- 
mit it  to  each  one  of  the  50,  to  take 
out  or  add  what  they  thought  was 
necessary. 

"By  the  time  they  got  through  with 
It  there  was  not  much  left  of  Judd's 
speech.  The  speech  that  the  delegutes 
to  the  Chicago  convention  heard  had 
been  written  by  51  men." 


Hectic  Convention  Nominated  Lincoln 
and  Minority  Vote  Elected  Him  in  1860 


Almost  Until  Time  of  Chica- 
go Meet  Wm.  H.  Seward 
Loomed  as  Certain 
Choice  of  Republicans. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE — When  Lin- 
coln whs  nominated,  a  cannon  fired 
on  the  roof  of  the  convention  hull 
could  not  he  heard  inside.  That 
and  other  interesting  facts  about 
Lincoln's  victory  arc  told  in  this 
chanter  of  "The  Presidential  Pa- 
rade." Rodney  Putchor's  series  on 
the  presidential  campaigns  of  the 
past. 

By    RODNEY    DLTCHER 

XEA    Service   Writer 

Copyright.    I92S,  NEA    Service.   Inc. 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.'  11. — Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  often  considered  our 
greatest  president,  was  nominated 
largely  because  his  chief  opponent 
was  disliked  by  the  anti-Catholic 
element  and  then  elected  only  by 
a  minority  of  the  votes  cast  for 
president  in  November. 

He  was  nominated  at  a  remark- 
able convention  opening  at  Chicago 
May  16,  1860,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  hectic  Madison 
Square  Garden  convention  of  the 
Democrats  in    1924. 

Sixty  delegates  to  that  conven- 
tion were  later  elected  to  congress 
and  many  became  governors. 
David  Wilmot,  of  Proviso  fame, 
was  the  keynoter.  Invitations  for 
Republican  delegates  had  been 
sent    broadcast.      Few    Southerners 


LINCOLN  OFFERS 
DELEGATE 


FIND' 


Abraham  Lincoln  opposed 
use  of  money  in  campaigns  for 
presidential  nominations,  but 
he  was  willing  to  stretch  a 
point.  Two  months  before  the 
convention  which  nominated 
him  at  Chicago,  he  wrote  to  a 
Kansas    friend: 

"As  to  your  kind  wishes  for 
myself,  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
cannot  enter  the  ring  on  the 
money  basis,  first.  because  in 
the  main  it  is  wrong;  and,  sec- 
ondly. I  have  not  and  cannot 
get  the  money.  I  say  in  the 
main  the  use  of  money  is 
wrong:  but  for  certain  objects 
in  a  political  contest  the  use 
of  some  is  both  right  and  in- 
dispensable. With  me,  as  with 
yourself,  this  lc*ng  struggle  has 
been  one  great  pecuniary^  loss. 
I  now  distinctly  say  this:  If 
you  shall  be  appointed  a.  dele- 
gate to  Chicago.  I  will  furnish 
one  hundred  dollars  to  heal- 
th"  expenses   of  the  trip." 

Kansas  instructed  its  delega- 
tion for  Seward,  but  Lincoln 
later    renewed    the   offer. 


dared  accept,  although  slave - 
holding  border  states  were  rep- 
resented and  Texas  partly  so. 
Thousands  of  spectators 
poured  into  Chicago  from  the  free 
states.  It  was  the  first  convention 
to  have  a  special  hall  built  for  it. 
Hi-  first  to  attract,  and  admit  huge 
calAory  crowds  and  the  first,  with 
telegraph  instruments  inside  the 
hall. 

GREELEY  OPPOSES  SEWARD 
Almost  until  the  time  of  the  con- 
vention Senator  William  H.  Se- 
ward of  New  York  was  expected 
to  get  the     nomination.     He     had 


Abraiiam   Lincoln 

proved  a  wise  leader  of  the  party's 
battles  in  the  senate.  Thurlow 
Weed  had  laid  the  groundwork  for 
him  and  William  M.  Evarts  was 
to  make  eloquent  speeches  in  his 
behalf. 

Lincoln  had  hardly  been  men- 
tioned. In  1859  he  had  said  that 
he  was  unfit  for  the  nomination 
and  would  not  work  for  it,  though 
later  he  changed  his  mind.  His 
friends  had  hoped  for  the  vice 
presidential    nomination. 

But  sentiment  began  to  set  in 
against  Reward  shortly  before  the 
convention.  Horace  Greeley,  editoi 
of  the  powerful  New  York  Tribune 
Mas  opposing  him. 

What  told  most  against  Sewarc 
was  the  feeling  among  inde- 
pendent delegates  that  he  hat 
made  too  many  enemies.  He  ha' 
frightened  many  of  timid  by  his 
predictions  of  the  "irrepressible 
conflict." 

The  Know-Nothings,  however, 
turned  the  tide.  Archbishop 
Hughes  had  supported  Seward  for 
governor  of  New  York  in  1838  and 
enabled  him  to  win  with  Catholic 
votes.  In  gratitude,  Seward  had 
proposed  to  divide  the  state  school 
fund  between  public  and  Catholic 
school?.  The  anti-Catholics  had 
never  forgiven  him  and  now,  in 
1SC0.  having  been  organized  in  the 
Know-Nothing  party,  they  were 
against  his  nomination. 

LOVED    VICTORY    MORE 

Henry  S.  Lane  and  Andrew  O. 
Curtin  were  Republcian  candidates 
for  governor  of  Indiana  and  Penn- 
sylvania respectively.  Lane  and 
Curtin  came  to  Chicago  especially 
to  get  a  strong  national  ticket  nom- 
inated to  aid  them  at  home.  They 
told  the  delegations  Seward  could 
not  carry  their  states  because  of 
the  American  or  Know-Nothing 
party.  Seward  delegates  began  to 
abandone  him,  with  tears.  They 
loved  Seward,  but  loved  victory 
more.  The  party  had  never  car- 
ried Pennsylvania  or  Indiana  and 
most  have  them   to  win.  | 

The  Seward  lines  weakened 
but  Weed  and  other  strong  lead- 
ers waged  a  brilliant  fight  foi 
their  man.  Weed  promised  Lanf 
to  throw  any  amount,  of  mone; 
into  Indiana  to  carry  his  election 
Lane   wouldn't   listen. 

The  Seward  opposition  began  tc 
concentrate  on  Lincoln,  who  hac 
been    nominated      by      Illinois    Re 


was   supported    by.canable    Illinois 
politicians    led    by    Colonel    McCor- 
mick  of  the  Chicasro  Tribune 
WINE    STPPER    SNAG 

Lincoln's  strategists  presented 
him  as  Seward's  admirer  and 
friend  and  line  up  the  anti-Seward 
delegates  first,  without  alienating 
th"   Sewardites. 

The  night  before  the  first  day  of 
balloting.  Seward's  men  crave  a  big 
champagne  supper.  There  were 
many  pious  complaints.  The  Lin- 
coln   men,    meanwhile,    were    work- 

The  Seward  supporters  had 
broucrht  several  thousand  people 
from  New  York.  who  marched 
about  the  streets  with  a  gorgeous 
brass  hand.  They  paraded  amid 
lustv   cheers. 

Lincoln's  managers  packed 
thousands  of  Illinois  Republicans 
into  the  temnorari-  wisrwam  erected 
for  the  convention,  instructed  to  | 
take  up  every  inch  of  space  and 
howl  for  Lincoln. 

When  Seward  men  reached  the 
wigwam,  only  the  Now  York  dele- 
cation  could  get  in.  The  other 
s-.cv-n.--i  r0r,ters  hail  to  stay  out. 
But  there  were  those  to  cheer  for 
him  and  a  gigantic  demonstration 
greeted  presentation  of  his  name. 
Murat  Halstead  wrote  that  "hun- 
dreds stopped  their  ears  in  pain. 
No  Comanches,  no  panthers  ever 
gave  screams  of  more  infernal  in- 
tensity. .  .  .  Thousands  of  hats,  a 
black,  mighty  swarm  of  hats,  flew 
with  the  velocity  of  hornets  over  a 
mass  of  human  heads." 

DIN  BEYOND  DESCRIPTION 
But,  he  added,  the  counter  up- 
roar for  Lincoln  was  "beyond  de>- 
scription.  I  thought  the  Sewaid 
yell  could  not  be  surpassed.  but 
the  Lincoln  boys  were  clearly 
ahead  and.  feeling  their  victory, 
as  there  was  a,  lull  in  the  storm, 
took  deep  breaths  all  around,  and 
gave  a  concentrated  shriek  that 
was  positively  awful  and  accom- 
panied it  with  stamping  that  made 
every  plank  and   pillar  quiver." 

Both  sides  had  engaged  tough 
cheer  leaders.  Thus  began  the 
convention  practice  of  yelling  con- 
gests, familiar  ever  since.  When 
Lincoln's  nomination  finally  came, 
a  cannon  fired  from  the  roof  was 
not  heard  inside. 

On  the  fust  ballot  Seward  had 
175  %  votes  to  Lincoln's  102,  with 
190  cast  for  others  and  2  33  neces- 
sary for  choice.  In  two  more  bal- 
lots Lincoln  had  leaped  to  231%: 
Ohio  switched  four  votes  to  put 
him  over  and  others  followed. 
Seward  accepted  defeat  gracefully, 
though  his  manager  were  too  angry 
to  name  the  vice  presidential  can- 
didate and  Hannibal  Hamlin  of 
Maine  was  selected. 
LINCOLN  PLAYING  BIUiTARDS 
Lincoln,  nervous  and  excited 
had  been  playing  billiards  at 
Springfield.  He  sat  in  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  office  to  receive  the 
dispatches.  The  news  came;  Lin- 
coln read  it  to  himself  and  then 
aloud.  He  arose,  announcing  that 
he  w^as  "going  down  the  street  to 
tell  a  little,  woman  the  news." 

The  rest  was  easy.     Lincoln  stood  j 
for  preventing  further  extension  of  , 
slavery,    Breckinridge    for    protect- 
ing its  extension,  Douglas  for  non- 
intervention and   evasion  of  the  is- 
sue  and    Bell    for      anything      that 
would    bring      peace.      The      Dem- 
ocrats fought  mere  between   them- 
selves   than      against      the    Repub-  ! 
Means.         Lincoln         carried      every  | 
Northern    state.       The    result    was:  | 
Popular   Electoral 

Lincoln         1,866,000        ISO 

Douglas        1,376,000  12 

Breckinridge     ..     850,000  72 

Bell       588,000  39 

Douglas  carried  only  Missouri 
and  three  New  Jersey  electors. 
Bell  took  Virginia,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  and  Breckinridge  the 
rest  of  the   South. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN 

NOMINEE  IN  1860 

A  correspondent  of  an  eastern  pa- 
per who  visited  Lincoln  on  June  15, 
1861,  said  that  on  that  date  Lincoln 
was  giving  Hicks,  the  portrait  painter 
of  New  York, 
'ta'wmu'.'m  a  final  sitting. 

I  The  reporter 
■  also  c  o  m  - 

II  mented  on  the 
II  zeal  of  biog- 
]  I  raphers,  pho- 

"  tographers, 

land  artists, 

]  who  were  on 

the  grounds 

seeking    an 

audience  with 

I  the  presiden- 

'  tial  nominee. 

It  is  very 
likely    that 

sdtS °ne  ° f  * n  e 

ESitphotogTaph- 
tiik  I'ANiwiMTB   i.iNoiiA  ers  to  whom 

Knwii    a    t*nro«n|ih    mirtr    hr  the     COTreS- 
AlrtinMrr      llclrr.       Taken      ■'  nnndpnt1  »■ 
siftnirfta-i'i.     Miaow     tn     Junr.  ponaeni    re 
imii.    Mnrnr.  X".  2«.  ferred    was 

Hesler  of  Chi- 
cago. While  it  has  been  accepted  gen- 
erally that  the.  campaign  portraits  of 
Lincoln  which  Hesler  made  were  done 
in  June,  litis  lalliei  imJinfv.t  tefei'encc 
might  place  the  sitting  during  the  week 
closing  on  June  16. 

Hesler,  four  years  previous  to  this 
engagement,  had  made  a  portrait  of 
Lincoln  in  his  Chicago  gallery  which 
has  been  designated  in  this  series  of 
studies,  "The  Awakened  Lincoln." 

The  Springfield  sitting  by  the  same 
artist  resulted  in  two  excellent  pho- 
tographs, one  of  which  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. This  one  is  without  doubt  the 
most  popular  portrait  of  Lincoln  as  the 
Republican  nominee  for  the  presidency 
and  tecame  known  as  "The  Candidate 
Lincoln." 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hes- 
ler, the  photographer,  that  Lincoln 
said,  after  seeing  the  picture,  "Well, 
that  looks  better,  and  expresses  me 
letter  than  any  I  have  ever  seen;  if  it 
pleases  the  people  I  am  satisfied." 

Evidently  it  did  please  the  people  as 
it  appears  to  have  had  a  wider  circu- 


lation than  any  of  the  other  pictures 
that  Lincoln  had  taken  before  he  start- 
ed to  grow  a  beard. 

The  story  of  the  preservation  of  the 
two  Springfield  negatives  made  by 
Hesler  is  interesting  in  itself. 

In  1865  Hesler  disposed  of  his  Chi- 
cago gallery,  located  at  113  Lake 
Street  between  Clark  and  Dearborn 
Streets,  to  George  B.  Ayrcs. 

The  process  by  which  negatives  were 
made  at  that  time  was  known  as  the 
"Wet  Plate"  method.  The  glass  plates 
which  were  coated  with  a  collodion 
film  were  used  over  and  over  again  by 
removing  the  film,  and  applying  an- 
other solution  of  collodion  to  sensitize 
the  plate. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Ayres  was  go- 
ing through  the  stock  of  old  negatives 
for  the  purpose  of  culling  out  obsolete 
negatives  when  he  came  upon  the  two 
Springfield  negatives  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

The  popular  Lincoln  portraits  at  that 
time  showed  Lincoln  with  a  beard,  and 
Mr.  Ayres  attached  no  great  attention 
to  the  old  negatives  but  laid  them 
aside.  The  assassination  of  the  presi- 
dent, shortly  afterward,  however,  in- 
duced the  photographer  to  wrap  them 
up  and  place  them  with  his  own  per- 
sonal belongings. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Ayres  sold  the 
-gallery  and  moved  to  Buffalo  and  later 
on  to  Philadelphia. 

It- has  been  the  opinion  of  most  Lin- 
coln students  that  the  earlier  Hesler 
negatives  of  Lincoln  were  destroyed  in 
the  great  Chicago  fire,  but  this  seems 
not  to  be  the  case  as  Mr.  Ayres  claims 
that  the  old  Hesler  gallery  which  he 
suid  in  1867  "burnt  out  wiluin  a  year. 
The  great  Chicago  fire  did  not  occur 
until  1871. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  two 
negatives  of  Lincoln,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Ayres,  were  rroved  with  his  personal 
belongings  or  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  bring  them  from  hiding  at  the 
time  Nicolay  and  Hay  were  about  to 
cause  a  revival  of  Lincolniana  by  pub- 
lishing their  work  in  the  Century 
magazine  in  1886. 

The  interest  which  the  reprinting  of 
this  photograph  aroused,  encouraged 
Mr.  Ayres  to  arrange  for  its  general 
distribution  and  it,  with  the  companion 
portrait,  have  been  known  as  the 
Ayres'  prints. 

Mr.  Ayres  gathered  a  great  many 
testimonials  from  men  who  had  person- 
ally known  Lincoln,  who  gave  their  re- 
actions to  this  portrait.  Excerpts  from 
some  of  these  testimonials  follow: 

William  Hcrndon,  as  reported  by 
Jesse    Weik.    "There    is    the    peculiar 


curve  of  the  lower  lip,  the  lone  mole  on 
the  right  cheek,  and  a  pose  of  the  head 
so  essentially  Lir.colnian;  no  other 
artist  has  ever  caught  it." 

Henry  C.  Whitney.  "The  negative 
gives  by  far  the  most  graphic,  striking, 
and  accurate  picture  of  him  now  ex- 
tant. It  shows  him  exactly  as  he  was 
when  he  was  nominated  for  President." 

Emily  Todd  Helm.  "It  is  the  truest 
I  have  ever  hr.d  and  is  as  perfect  as  it 
could  be — as  I  remember  him  in  18C>0." 

John  M.  Palmer.  "I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter aiite-p>  evidential  picture  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  than  this — and  indeed 
there  is  none  better." 

Lyman  Trumble.  "The  photograph 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  taken  before  he 
tacame  President,  brings  vividly  be- 
fore me  his  face  and  features  as  I 
knew  him." 

S.  M.  Cullom.  "I  regard  it  as  the 
very  best  picture  extant  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  he  was  before  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States." 

"  Noah  Brooks.  "It  appears  Jto  me  as 
the  only  life-like  picture  of  'Lincoln 
before  the  War'  that  I  have  ever  seen." 

Truman  H.  Bartlett.'  "To  me  it  Is 
the  most  human  and  approachable  one 
I  know  of  ...  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
and  truthful  representation  of  the 
man — before  Lincoln  wore  a  beard." 

James  W.  Somen.  "It  shows  him  in 
his  best  mood,  with  a  gentle  smile 
lighting  up  his  noble  sympathetic  face; 
delineating  every  feature,  every  line 
of  his  countenance,  as  we  were  wont  to 
see  it  in  the  early  days  of  1850-1800," 

D.  W.  Voorhees:  "Your  picture  of 
him  is  the  very  besi  ever  made,  and  in 
my  opinion  it  would  l>e  impossible  to 
improve  upon  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  wore  no 
beard  until  after  his  election  to  the 
Presidency,  and  I  always  thought  it 
detracted  from  the'  greatness  of  his 
wonderful  face." 

While  Lincoln  may  have  been  best 
known  to  the  East  by  means  of  the 
portrait  taken  in  New  York  at  the  time 
of  the  Cooper  Institute  portrait,  the 
Hesler  negative  which  wo  have  chosen 
to  call  "The  Candidate  Lincoln"  is  the 
one  which  was  more  widely  circulated 
in  the  west. 

*Vc:  Th'j  fir-i  ir.viallnuiil  of  »lx  i«irlmit«. 
i't  plrllntC  the  "hriinlU  •»"  Lincoln,  In  rantllMHtl 
with  tail  presentation.  It  will  be  foliowot]  by 
«ix  "twarilwi"  I.in<".>ln»,  brlnxinu  tlic  wrlc« 
"A  Itown   Lincoln   Photographs"  to  a  cloae. 


How  Chance  Made  Lincoln  President 

Excerpt  from  Herald  Tribune  Magazine 


Bruce  Barton 
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n  a  dark  day  last  winter  I 
received  a  letter  to  this  effect: 
"What  assurance  is  there 
that  we  shall  not  go  steadily  from 
bad  to  worse?  I  have  kept  up  my 
courage  so  far;  but  I  cannot  see  any- 
thing on  the  horizon  that  is  likely  to 
bring  a  change."  The  things  which 
bring  about  important 
changes  are  often  so  small  as 
to  become  apparent  only  in 
the  light  of  later  years. 

For  example,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
the  Presidency  was  a  most 
important  occurrence  in  our 
history.  How  did  it  happen? 

In  the  autumn  of  1859 
Robert  Lincoln,  son  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, attorney,  of  Springfield,  111., 
went  east  to  enter  Harvard  College. 
It  was  found  that  his  preparatory 
work  had  been  inadequate.  In  fact, 
of  16  subjects  on  which  he  was  ex- 
amined, he  failed  in  15.  His  parents 
decided  that  instead  of  returning  to 
Springfield  the  young  man  should 
take  a  year  in  Philips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. There  his  work  seemed  to  be 
reasonably  satisfactory,  but  the 
father,  fearful  that  the  boy  might  fail 
again,  thought  it  wise  to  visit  him. 

The  family  funds  were  low,  and  in 
order  to  finance  the  visit  it  was  neces- 
sary to  arrange  for  lectures.  One  of 
them,  delivered  in  Cooper  Union, 
gave  New  York  City  and  some  of  its 
leading  citizens  —  including  Horace 
Greeley,    editor    of    the     powerful 
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of 
History 
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Tribune —  a  startlingly  new  concep- 
tion of  Lincoln's  ability. 

Robert  Lincoln  used  to  say  hu- 
morously in  later  years  that  he  was 
responsible  for  his  father's  election  to 
the  Presidency.  "If  I  had  not  failed 
in  so  many  subjects  my  father  would 
not  have  come  east.  If  he  had  not 
come  east,  he  would  never 
have  been  nominated." 

When  the  Republican  con- 
vention met  in  i860,  the 
nomination  of  William  H. 
Seward  was  almost  a  cer- 
tainty. Had  the  first  vote 
been  taken  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  as  the  Seward 
managers  planned,  Seward 
would  have  won.  But  the  first 
vote  was  not  taken  Thursday. 
Why?  Because  the  printer  did  not 
arrive  with  the  ballots  in  time. 
The  convention  adjourned  until 
Friday  morning.  During  the  night 
the  Lincoln  forces  and  the  Cam- 
eron forces  came  to  an  agree- 
ment. Lincoln  was  nominated  on 
Friday. 

Human  history  is  not  a  logical, 
inevitable  development  in  which  the 
cause  is  always  equal  to  the  result. 
History  is  illogical,  jerky,  full  of 
surprises.  I  do  not  know  what  will 
change  the  present  sequence  of 
events,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  future 
historians  will  discover  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  change  was  something 
very     small  —  probably     something 
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that  has  occurred  already 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  PRESIDENCY  AND  VICE  PRESIDENCY— -1860 


Four  different  political  parties  entered  the  contest  for 
the  elections  of  1860:  Republican,  Constitutional  Union, 
Democratic,  and  National  Democratic.  Three  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  were  born  in  the  South  and  one 
in  New  England.  Two  of  the  candidates  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency were  born  in  the  South  and  the  other  two  in  New 
England.  Two  of  the  presidential  candidates  at  the  time 
of  the  campaign  were  living  in  Illinois,  however,  while  the 
other  two  were  southerners.  The  campaign  was  really  a 
contest  between  the  West  and  the  South. 

The  youngest  presidential  candidate,  Breckenridge,  was 
but  thirty-nine  years  of  age;  the  oldest,  Bell,  was  sixty- 
three.  Both  Lincoln  and  his  running  mate,  Hamlin,  were 
the  same  age,  fifty-one;  both  Douglas  and  his  associate, 
Johnson,  were  the  same  age,  forty-seven. 


REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
UNION  PARTY 


Abraham  Lincoln 
of  Illinois 

1809,  Feb.  12,  Born  near 
Hodgenville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

,  Educated  in  pioneer 

log  cabin  schools. 

1832,  Captain  in  Black 
Hawk  War. 

1833-1836,  Postmaster  at 
New  Salem,  Illinois. 

1834-1842,  Whig  Represen- 
tative in  State  Legis- 
lature. 

1836,  Admitted  to  the  bar. 

1847-1849,  Whig  Represen- 
tative in  Congress. 

1861-1865,  President  of  the 
United  States  elected 
by  Republican  party. 

1865,  President  of  the 
United  States  elected 
by  Union  party. 

1865,  April  15,  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hannibal  Hamlin 
of  Maine 

1809,  Aug.    27,    Born   in 

Paris,  Maine. 
,  Educated  at  Hebron 

Academy. 

1833,  Admitted  to  the  bar. 

1836-1840,  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative in  State 
Legislature. 

1843-1844,  Democratic 
Representative  in 
Congress. 

1847,  Democratic  Repre- 
sentative in  State 
Legislature. 

1848-1857,  Democratic  U.S. 
Senator. 

1857,  Republican  Governor 
of  Maine. 

1857-1860,  Republican  U.S. 
Senator. 

1861-1865,  Republican  Vice 

1869-1881,  Republican  U.S. 
Senator. 

1891,  July  4,  Died  at  Ban- 
gor, Maine 


John  Bell 
of  Tennessee 

1797,  Feb.  15,  Born  near 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

1814,  Graduated  from 
Cumberland   College. 

1816,  Admitted  to  the  bar. 

1817,  Democratic  State 
Senator. 

1827-1841,  Whig  Represen- 
tative in  Congress. 

1841,  Secretary  of  War  in 
Harrison's  Cabinet. 

1847,  Whig  Representative 
in  State  Legislature. 

1847-1859,  Whig  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator. 

1860,  Candidate  for  Presi- 
dency on  Constitu- 
tional Union  ticket. 

1869,  Sept.  4,  Died  at  Cum- 
berland Iron  Works, 
Tennessee. 

Edward  Everett 
of  Massachusetts 

1794,  April  11,  born  in  Dor- 
chester, Massachu- 
setts. 

1811,  Graduated  from  Har- 
vard College. 

1814,  Ordained  minister  of 
the  Unitarian 
Church. 

1825-1835,  Whig  Represen- 
tative in  Congress. 

1836-1840,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

1841-1845,  Minister  to 
Great  Britain. 

1846-1849,  President,  Har- 
vard College. 

1852-1853,  Secretary  of 
State  in  Filmore's 
Cabinet. 

1853-1854,  Whig  United 
States  Senator. 

1860,  Candidate  for  vice 
presidency  on  Con- 
stitutional Union 
ticket. 

1865,  Jan.  15,  Died  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Lincoln,  Breckenridge,  and  Lane  all  spent  their  early 
days  in  Kentucky.  Lincoln  and  Lane  left  Kentucky  the 
same  year  and  lived  in  adjacent  counties  in  southern  In- 
diana for  fourteen  years.  Lincoln's  wife  was  born  in  the 
same  city,  where  Breckenridge  was  born  three  years  later, 
and  they  grew  up  in  the  same  social  group.  Lincoln,  Ham- 
line,  Bell,  Douglas,  and  Johnson  were  all  members  of  the 
Thirtieth  Congress.  Edward  Everett,  opponent  of  Lincoln 
in  1860  and  principal  speaker  at  Gettysburg  in  1863,  was 
a  Presidential  Elector  for  Lincoln  in  1864.  Four  of  the 
eight  men  who  were  candidates  for  the  presidency  and 
vice  presidency  in  1860  were  dead  by  1865. 

Below  are  cited  important  facts  relating  to  the  eight 
candidates  with  special  attention  given  to  their  political 
history: 


DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 


Stephen  A.  Douglas 
of  Illinois 

1813, April  23,  Born  in 
Brandon,  Vermont. 

,  Educated  at  Brandon 

Academy. 

1834,  Admitted  to  the  bar. 

1835,  State  Attorney  for 
Morgan  Circuit. 

1840-1841,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Illinois. 

1841,  Judge  of  State  Su- 
preme Court. 

1843-1847,  Democratic 
Representative  to 
Congress. 

1853-1861,  Democratic 
U.  S.  Senator. 

1860,  Candidate  for  Presi- 
dency on  Democratic 
ticket. 

1861,  June  3,  Died  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Herschel  V.  Johnson 
of  Georgia 
1812,  Sept.   18,  Born  in 
Burke  County,  Geor- 
gia. 

1834,  Graduated  from 
Franklin  College. 

1834,  Admitted  to  the  bar. 

1848-1849,  Democratic  U.S. 
Senator. 

1849-1853,  J  u  d  g  e  of  Su- 
perior Court  for  the 
Ocmulgee  District. 

1853-1857,  Governor  of 
Georgia. 

1860,  Candidate  for  Vice 
Presidency  on  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

1861-1865,  Senator  in  Con- 
federate Congress. 

1873-1880,  Circuit  Judge. 

1880,  Aug.  16,  Died  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Geor- 
gia. 


NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 


John  C.  Breckenridge 
of  Kentucky 

1821,  Jan.  21,  Born  near 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

,  Educated    at    Center 

College  and  Transyl- 
vania University. 

,  Admitted  to  the  bar. 

1847,  Maj.in  Mexican  war. 

1851-1855,  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative in  State 
Legislature. 

1856-1860,  Vice  President. 

1860,  Candidate  for  Presi- 
dency on  National 
Democratic  ticket. 

1861,  Democratic  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. 

1861,  Major-General  in 
Confederate  Army. 

1861-1865,  Secretary  of 
War  for  Confederacy. 

1873,  May  17,  Died  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

Joseph  Lane 
of  Oregon 

1801,  Dec.  14,  Born  in  Bun- 
combe County,  North 
Carolina. 

,  Educated  in  common 

schools  at  Henderson, 
Kentucky. 

1822-1846,  Served  in  both 
houses  of  State 
Legislature. 

1846,  Colonel  in  Mexican 
War,  later  Brigadier 
General. 

1847,  Brevet  Maj.  General. 
1849-1850,  G  o  v  e  r  n  o  r  of 

Oregon  Territory. 
1853,  Governor  of  Oregon 

Territory. 
1859-1861,  Democratic  U.S. 

Senator. 

1860,  Candidate  for  Vice 
Presidency  on  Na- 
tional Democratic 
ticket. 

1861,  April  19,  Died  at 
Roseburg,  Oregon. 
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The  Game  of  "Practical  Politics"  ' 

That  Won  Nomination  for  Lincoln 


Story  of  the  Republican  Convention  in  1 
Baringer  in  New  Book — Record  of 
tiny  Was  Made  in  Shrewd  Deals  an 
las. 


860  Is  Retold  Realistically  by  William  E. 

Contest  Shows  the  "Rail  Splitter's"  Des- 

d  Not  in  the  Famous  Debates  With  Doug- 


AT  no  time  in  Lincoln's  career  do  the 
clouds  of  fancy  hang  lower  than  over 
the  2-year  period  between  his  debates 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  his  nomi- 
nation at  Chicago  as  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial candidate  in  1860.  By  popular  legend,  the 
debates  placed  Lincoln  before  the  country  and 
destiny  made  him  President  of  the  United 
States.  Strangely  enough,  many  historians  who 
have  been  quite  rational  in  their  estimations 
of  the  remainder  of  Lincoln's  life  virtually  have 
accepted  this  myth  by  failing  to  challenge  it 
adequately.  Not  until  the  recent  appearance 
of  William  E.  Baringer's  scholarly  and  absorb- 
ing "Lincoln's  Rise  to  Power"  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston),  has  there  been  a  careful  analysis 
and  presentation  of  the  steps  by  which  Lincoln 
was  nominated. 

How  Lincoln  popularized  his  ideas  concerning 
the  necessary  limitation  of  slavery  and  under- 
mined Douglas's  theory  of  "squatter"  sovereignty 
by  speaking  to  enthusiastic  audiences  in  many 
of  the  northern  states  during  1859  and  1860  are  * 
all  parts  of  the  familiar  story.  So,  too,  is  the 
ingenious  invention  by  a  friendly  editor  of  that 
appealing  sobriquet,  "the  rail  splitter."  But 
presidential  candidates  are  not  made  that  way, 
although  to  capture  a  portion  of  the  public 
attention  does  no  little  good.  Yet  so  long  as 
there  are  no  direct  primary  elections  where  the 
people  may  express  their  preferences,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party  perforce  must  accept  the 
choice  of  their  delegates  in  convention  assem- 
bled. It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess where  the  fine  arts  of  political  jobbery  and 
wire-pulling  are  displayed.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Republican  convention  in  1860  Lincoln  was  no 
more  than  a  favorite  son,  backed  by  the  single 
bloc  of  the  delegates  from  his  own  Illinois.  His 
managers,  seemingly,  had  much  to  do. 

MAKERS   OF   A   PRESIDENT. 

Lincoln's  presidential  fortunes  were  In  the 
hands  of  two  men,  Judge  David  Davis  and  Nor- 
man B.  Judd.  Davis  was  a  person  "who  acted 
as  the  spirit  moved  him,  with  no  trouble  from 
his  conscience,"  and  he  had  a  wide  acquaintance 
within  the  legal  profession.  Judd,  Republican 
national  committeeman  for  Illinois,  had  fired 
the  opening  gun  in  their  cause  by  bringing  the 
convention  to  his  state.  Together  the  two  men 
largely  were  responsible  for  Lincoln's  success. 
In  the  end  he  richly  rewarded  both  of  them, 
Judd  with  a  foreign  diplomatic  post,  and  Davis 
by  appointment  to  the  Supreme  court. 

The  foremost  candidate  for  the  nomination, 
possessing  in  advance  almost  a  majority  of  the 
delegates'  votes,  was  William  H.  Seward  of 
New  'Xork.  Seward  was  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  United  States  senate,  and  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Republican  party.  Through- 
out the  North  his  fame  had  spread  as  the  orator 
who  had  referred  to  the  slavery  issue  as  the 
"irrepressible  conflict."  and  who.  in  answer  to 
the  statement  that  the  Constitution  sanctioned 
slavery,  had  replied,  "There  is  a  higher  law." 

Like  all  men  long  in  politics,  however,  Sew- 
ard's strength  was  also  his  weakness.  He  had 
many  friends  and  many  enemies,  both  public 
and  private.  His  activities  in  the  senate,  with 
its  tension  over  slavery,  had  etched  sharply 
his   political   character   in   the   minds   of   the 


people  In  spite  of  a  few  hotheads,  there  was 
a  aeneral  abhorrence  of  possible  civil  strife,  and 
some  of  Seward's  utterances  were  considered 
ndical  At  the  same  time  his  connection  with 
Thurlow  Weed,  the  New  York  City  boss,  did  no 
little  harm  Unfortunately,  Weed  was  in  Chi- 
cago lavishly  entertaining  the  delegates  on  Sew- 
ard's behalf. 

THE    ATTACK    ON    SEWARD. 

N  turallv  Davis  and  Judd  were  quick  to  use 
these  valuable  weapons.  While  the  scandalous 
political  machinations  of  Weed  quietly  were 
retold  to  all  interested  delegates,  influential 
party  workers  were  indoctrinated  with  the  notion 
that  Seward  was  too  radical  tc .carry .in  the 
fall  election  the  necessary  and  doubtful  states 
of    Pennsylvania,    New    Jersey,    Indiana    and 

™t££  as  Baringer  shows,  the  Lincoln  forces 
believed  they  could  line  up  all  the  favorite 
sons  against  Seward,  and  then  swing  the 
votes  to  Lincoln.  The  strategy  was  in  itself 
simple  but  its  possibility  of  success  was  poised 
delicately  upon  the  mercurial  ^P«gg* 
every  political  convention  engenders  for  itself. 
It  was  a  long  gamble,  and  it  meant  no  end  rf 
finance  effort  and  scheming.  Yet  slencier 
c'nees  offer  greater  odds,  and  Davis  and 
J  'dd  were  not  the  only  gamblers  at  Chicago. 

The  Lincoln  headquarters  at  the  convention 
were  opened  May  12,  1860-five  days  before 
The  convention  itself.  Work  was  begun  at  once 
upon  the  dual  program  of  stopping  Seward  and 
winning  over  the  votes  of  umnstructed  dele- 
tes David  Davis  immediately  negotiated 
with  the  Indiana  delegation,  a  group  blatantly 
prepared  to  sell  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 
After  some  bargaining  the  twenty-six  delegates 
agreed  to  vote  for  Lincoln,  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  choosing  his  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior and  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  It 
was  a  high  price  to  pay,  yet  it  looked  like  a 
promising  deal.  Lincoln  was  now  definitely 
i-.bove  the  favorite  son  class. 

The  convention  held  its  opening  session  May 
16  in  the  famous  Wigwam  built  for  the  occa- 
sion It  spent  the  first  day  outlining  its  or- 
ganization and  selecting  committees.  Consid- 
erable time  was  wasted  in  accepting  and  then, 
after  heated  debate,  rejecting  with  apologies  an 
invitation  to  a  lake  excursion  proffered  by 
the  city  fathers  of  Chicago. 

STEPS   IN   THE  BATTLE. 

The  following  day  the  delegates  settled  down 


to  work,  and  everything  outwardly  pointed  to 
an  early  victory  for  Seward.  All  skirmishes 
ended  in  the  favor  of  his  supporters.  The  plat- 
form was  designed  partly  to  mollify  the  fears 
of  the  moderates. 

With  preliminaries  out  of  the  way,  the  con- 
vention was  about  to  begin  balloting  for  the 
selection  of  the  presidential  candidate,  when 
a  lull  in  the  tempo  of  proceedings  caused  by 
the  absence  of  tally  sheets  gave  some  of  the 
delegates  a  chance  to  realize  they  were  tired 
and  hungry,  and  the  session  was  adjourned. 
It  was  a  lucky  occurrence.  The  Lincoln  men 
used  that  extra  night  to  advantage. 

When  the  convention  reconvened  on  the  third 
day,  two  things  had  taken  place.  The  seats  in- 
the  audience  which  had  been  filled  the  day  be- 
fore by  the  1,000  paid  rooters  for  Seward  now 
were  occupied  by  an  equal  number  of  Lincoln 
supporters  admitted  to  the  Wigwam  on  forged 


THE  FINAL    BREAK. 

A-ain  on  the  second  ballot,  which  was  taken 
at  once  the  optimistic  hopes  of  the  Lincoln 
men  were  confirmed.  Pennsylvania  fulfilled 
her  agreement  by  switching  her  votes  from 
Cameron  to  Lincoln.  It  produced  a  great  sen- 
SftTon  and  scattered  votes  from  many  delega- 
tion- changed  over  at  the  expense  of  eveiy 
other  candidate,  including  Seward.  When  the 
count  was  made  Lincoln  had  231,,-only  1% 
away  from  nomination. 

The  strained  atmosphere  created  a  dreadful 
silence  Everyone  waited  momentarily  for  the 
lateful  break  which  must  occur.  A  Lincoln 
worker  sitting  among  the  Ohio  delegates  leaned 
over  to  their  leader.  David  Cartter,  and  whis- 
kered "If  you  can  throw  the  Ohio  delegation  to 
Lincoln,  Chase  can  have  anything  he  wants 
After  a  few  seconds  of  hurried  thought  Cartte. 
stepped  on  his  chair  and  loudly  stuttered,  I-I 
a-a-rise.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a-a-nounce  the 
c-c-chanoe  of  f-lour  votes,  from  Mr.  Chase  to 
Abraham"  Lincoln."  And  thus  another  candi- 
date joined  Lincoln's  cabinet,  for  Chase  later 
was  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

In  an  instant,  Baringer  writes,  "the  nerves  of 
thousands,  which  through  hours  of  suspense 
had  been  subjected  to  terrible  tension,  relaxed, 
and  as  deep  breaths  of  relief  were  taken  there 
was  a  noi.e  in  the  Wigwam  like  the  rush  of  a 
creat  wind,  in  the  van  of  a  storm-and  in  an- 
other breath,  the  storm  was  there.  There  were 
thousands  cheering  with  the  energy  of  in- 
sanitv"  To  a  man  stationed  to  inform  the 
waiting  crowds  outside,  one  of  the  secretaries 
cried--'Fire  the  salute!  Abe  Lincoln  is  nomi- 
nated!" 


WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  THE  LEADING  CANDIDATE 
FOR  THE  NOMINATION  AT  THE  OUTSET  OF  THE 
CONVENTION  WHICH  NAMED  LINCOLN,  LATER 
LINCOLN'S    SECRETARY    OF   STATE. 

tickets.  Still  more  important,  the  large  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  had  agreed  during  the  night 
to  vote  for  Lincoln  on  the  second  ballot,  after 
registering  first  for  its  favorite  son,  Simon 
Cameron— the  price  to  be  the  treasury  depart- 
ment for  the  retiring  candidate.  (Actually 
Cameron  became  Lincoln's  secretary  of  war.) 
But  Pennsylvania  held  a  secret  reservation. 
The  votes  would  go  to  Lincoln  only  if  he  looked 
promising  from  the  beginning. 

A  similar  arrangement  had  been  made  with 
many  of  the  lesser  delegations,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  first  ballot  much  depended  upon 
the   outside  votes  already  obtained  and   built 
around  the   nucleus  of  Indiana.     As   the  roll 
call  proceeded  it  was  apparent  to  the  Lincoln 
managers  that  their  plan  would  work.    At  the 
end  the  tally  scored:    Seward  173 '^  Lincoln  102, 
Edward   Bates   of   Missouri   48,    Cameron   501-, 
Salmon:  P.   Chase   of   Ohio  49,    and    forty-two 
■votes  scattered.     Seward  lacked  the  extra  62% 
votes  necessary  to  nominate  him,  and  all  the 
other  candidates  disliked  him  too  much  to  sur- 
render in  his  favor.     Bates  was  too  conserva- 
tive to  be  acceptable,  and  his  backers  were  held 
*o  loosely  that  they  were  ready  to  bolt  in  al- 
most any   direction.     Cameron   was  willing   to 
carry  through  his  pledge  for  Lincoln  since  on 
the  first  ballot  Pennsylvania  alone  had  voted 
for  her  leader.    Chase  had  failed  to  campaign 
actively,  and  his  power  was  good  for  little  more 
than   bargaining.     Lincoln    obviously   was   the 
coming  man. 


Lincoln  Was  Nominated 
Just  79  Years  Ago  Today  ffl 

CHICAGO,  May  18  (^.—Car- 
penters transformed  a  warehouse 
into  a  meeting  hall  today  so  that 
Republicans  might  observe  tonight 
the  79th  anniversary  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
Republican  choice  for  president  on 
the  site  where  the  candidate  was 
named.  A  rubber  company  stor- 
age building  now  stands  at  Market 
and  Lake  st.,  site  of  the  Chicago 
Wigwam  where  Lincoln  won  the 
nomination  over  William  H.  Sew- 
ard of  New  York  shortly  after  noon 
on  May  18,  1860.  The  company 
has  permitted  sponsors  of  the 
Wigwam  Day  celebration  to  re- 
model the  building  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  give  it  the  atmosphere  of 
the  original  hall. 

Senator  H.  Styles  Bridges  of 
New  Hampshire  will  deliver  the 
principal  address.  A  brief  scene 
dramatizing  Lincoln's  acceptance 
of  the  nomination  will  be  staged. 


Some  Thought  He  Would  Make  a  President 


Lincoln  humbled  himself  and  bowed  low 
before  what  was  to  come.  "I  cannot  but  know 
what  you  all  know,  that  without  a  name, 
perhaps  without  a  reason  why  I  should  have 
a  name,  there  has  fallen  upon  me  a  task  such 
as  did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Father  of  his 
Country."  What  kind  of  a  President  would 
he  make?  How  would  he  handle  the  storm? 
So  people  asked  over  the  land.  They  knew  he 
had  come  up  the  hard  way.  But  now  would 
he,  or  could  any  other  man,  be  hard  enough 
to 'meet  this  storm  and  not  be  swept  away 
by  it? 

Born  in  the  Kentucky  wilderness  in  1809 
in  a  one-room,  clay-floor,  log  cabin,  this 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  grown  up  among 
pioneers  .  .  .  had  worked  hard  in  fields  and 
woods,  going  to  school  only  a  few  months, 
borrowing   books    and    burrowing    through 


them,  endlessly  studying  books— and  people. 
What  education  came  to  him,  he  said,  was 
"picked  up."  As  a  lawyer,  member  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  Congressman  during  the 
Mexican  War,  he  became  no  national  figure. 
The  country  got  its  first  real  look  at  him  in 
1858  when  he  wrestled  with  the  distinguished 
United  States  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  nine  furious  debates  over  the  State  of 
Illinois.  They  threshed  out  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. By  the  way  Lincoln  handled  himself 
some  thought  he  would  make  a  President. 
...  His  personality  not  yet  tried  by  events, 
his  ability  not  known  nor  proved,  there  was 
wonder  and  puzzling  about  what  he  would 
do.  Among  the  country's  mystery  figures  he 
was  Number  One.— From  "Storm  Over  the 
Land,"  by  Carl  Sandburg.  (New  York:  Har- 
court,  Brace.) 
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NOMINATION  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  MY  18,  I860 

A  plot  of  ground  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  and 
Market  streets  in  Chicago  was  the  scene  of  many  important  events  in 
the  annals  of  Chicago,  the  climax  of  which  was  reached  in  May  of  I860, 
when  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  turned  toward  it  as  the  site  of  the 
"Wigwam",  scene  of  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

The  old  Sauganash  Hotel  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  nine 
years  before,  and  the  lot  was  leased  at  a  nominal  rental  to  the 
promoters  of  the  building  by  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  of 
Evans ton.   The  cost  of  erecting  the  hall  was  approximately  five 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  raised  by  general  subscription.   The 
completed  "Wigwam"  was  a  barn-like  structure  of  rough  timber,  and 

measured  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  by  one  hundred  feet 


wide.   Its  plain  exterior  was  in  sharp  contr; 


;o  the  interior  which 


had  been  decorated  for  the  Convention  with  a  colorful  array  of  flags, 
banners,  and  bunting.   The  stage  was  sufficiently  large  to  hold  all 
the  delegates,  who  were  seated  on  either  side  of  a  slightly  elevated 
dais  occupied  by  the  presiding  officer.   Over  the  platform  were 
evergreens  and  draperies  showing  the  red,  white  and  blue  of  the 
National  Colors.   Around  three  sides  of  the  hall  were  spacious  gal- 
leries for  the  ladies  and  their  escorts.   The  parquette  below  was 
occupied  by  alternates  and  holders  of  special  tickets  distributed  by 
the  delegates.  As  many  as  ten  thousand  people  crov^ded  the  hall  at  one 
time  and  it  was  estimated  that  twenty-five  thousand  assembled  in  the 
city  as  delegates  and  interested  observers. 

Names  of  the  candidates  were  presented  on  the  third  day  of 
the  Convention,  and  there  was  keen  rivalry  between  the  followers  of 
William  H.  Seward  of  New  York  and  Abraham  Lincoln.   Demonstrations, 
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both  spontaneous  and  arranged,  were  continuous.   Seward  received 
1732  votes  and  Lincoln  102  on  the  first  ballot;  on  the  second, 
Seward's  increased  to  IS4§  and  Lincoln,  181.  With  the  third  ballot, 
Lincoln  far  outstripped  his  competitors  with  23l|  votes,  lacking  only- 
one  and  one-half  votes  to  win  the  victory.   After  a  moment  of 
dramatic  silence,  the  chairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation  was  the  first 
to  realize  his  opportunity,  and  rose  to  change  four  votes  from 
Mr.  Chase  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

According  to  one  spectator,  the  announcement  of  Lincoln's 
nomination  brought  forth  the  wildest  and  mightiest  yell  from  ten 
thousand  voices  ever  heard  from  mortal  throats.   Every  conceivable 
mode  of  unbridled  joy  continued  in  billowing  waves;  Outside,  a 
cannon  boomed  the  news  to  the  gathered  crowd.   One  hundred  guns  on 
the  Tremont  House,  whistles  from  the  ships,  locomotives  and  factories, 
and  bells  in  all  the  steeples  broke  forth,  and  the  clamor  continued 
for  twenty-four  hours.   Horace  Greeley  informed  the  Tribune  - 
"There  was  never  another  such  scene  in  America." 

In  the  Society's  Lincoln  Hail,  there  is  a  marble  topped 
mahogany  table  of  the  mid-Victorian  period.   Unprepossessing  in 
appearance,  it  is  rich  in  associations,  since  around  it  sat  those 
men  who  were  of  the  committee  managing  Lincoln's  campaign  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.   Displayed  in  one  of  the  cases  is  the  Bible 
used  at  the  "Wigwam"  during  the  opening  services  of  scriptures  and 
prayers.   This  Bible  was  preserved  by  Peter  G.  Peterson,  caretaker 
of  the  hall,  and  to  him  we  owe  its  safekeeping  during  the  Chicago 

Fire. 

X  X  X  X  X  X 
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WAS  LINCOLN'S  ELECTION  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY,  ACCIDENTAL? 


• 


The  Republican  National  Convention  which  meets  at 
Philadelphia  this  week  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates  for  the  fall  election,  and  the  Democratic  as- 
sembly which  convenes  later  on  for  the  same  purpose,  are 
being  given  a  tremendous  amount  of  publicity.  The  several 
prospective  nominees  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  thus  far 
lone  aspirant  in  the  other,  have  built  up  during  the  past 
few  weeks  an  unusual  interest  in  these  political  convoca- 
tions. 

The  atmosphere  created  invites  students  of  history  to 
restudy  the  preliminaries  which  led  up  to  the  nomination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency  at  the  Chicago 
Wigwam  eighty-eight  years  ago.  This  present  election  year 
with  its  sustained  political  interest  over  a  period  of  months 
invites  the  publication  of  a  series  of  monographs  on 
various  episodes  which  contributed  to  the  selection  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  Republican  nominee  in  I860  and 
his  subsequent  election. 

The  timeliness  of  such  a  series  is  evident  from  the  many 
propositions  set  forth,  still  in  the  controversal  stage, 
which  attempt  to  account  for  the  elevation  of  Lincoln  to 
leadership  in  his  party.  Subsequent  issues  of  Lincoln  Lore 
will  attempt  to  compile  some  of  the  arguments  on  debated 
questions,  and  allow  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions whether  Lincoln  reached  the  Presidency  by  a 
series  of  accidents  or  through  his  ability  to  create  or 
cultivate  a  political  emergency  and  then  capitalize  upon  it. 
William  0.  Stoddard  prepared  an  editorial  for  the 
Central  Illinois  Gazette  of  Jan.  18, 1860  in  which  he  stated 
that  "four  questions  will  be  asked  about  every  candidate 
who  is  before  the  convention.  1st.  Is  he  honest?  2nd.  Is  he 
capable?  3rd.  What  is  his  geographical  position?  4th. 
What  is  his  political  record?"  (p.  140). 

One  of  the  earliest  proponents  of  the  "accidental" 
theory  was  Henry  J.  Raymond,  supporter  and  close  friend 
of  Seward,  who  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
shortly  after  the  convention,  "The  final  selection  of  Lincoln 
as  a  candidate  was  a  matter  of  accident.  I  mean  by  this, 
that  down  to  the  time  of  taking  the  first  ballot,  there  had 
been  no  agreement  among  the  opponents  of  Seward  as  to 
the  candidate  upon  whom  they  should  unite."* 

Henry  C.  Whitney  in  his  Life  on  the  Circuit  summarizes 
the  success  of  Lincoln's  candidacy  by  calling  attention  to 
these  high  points:  "First — The  State  convention  which 
met  at  Decatur  in  the  spring  of  1860  enthusiastically 
nominated  Lincoln,  and  also  injected  into  the  canvass  the 
novelty  and  glamour  of  the  "rail-splitting"  episode:  which 
took  like  wild-fire.  Second — Norman  B.  Judd,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  effective  of  politicians,  being  member 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Illinois,  secured  Chicago 
as  the  seat  of  the  convention.  Third — Reduced  railway 
fares  and  other  inducements  were  secured  to  guarantee  a 
large  attendance  of  Illinoisans ;  and  in  other  ways  the  ma- 
chinery of  enthusiasm  was  set  in  motion  for  Lincoln. 
Fourth — Whereas  the  Indiana  delegation  had  been 
selected  with  the  primary  object  of  securing  control  of 
the  Indian  bureau;  and  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  in 
part,  had  been  organized  with  the  intent  of  controlling 
the  Treasury  Department,  therefore  it  was  essential  to 
pander  to  those  wishes,  in  order  to  secure  the  delegations, 
so  far  as  might  be,  of  those  States.  Fifth — And  to  have  a 
good  'send  off'  it  was  needful  that  Indiana  and  Illinois 
should  be  solid  for  Lincoln  on  the  first  ballot."  (p.  84-85). 

*The  Life  of  Horace  Greeley  by  Parton,  p.  446. 


Many  years  ago  Lord  Charnwood,  reviewing  from  across 
the  ocean  the  results  of  the  choice  of  Lincoln  by  the  Repub- 
licans, stated :  "This  was  the  most  surprising  nomination 
ever  made  in  America.  Other  presidential  candidates  have 
been  born  in  poverty,  but  none  ever  wore  the  scars  of 
poverty  so  plainly;  others  have  been  intrinsically  more 
obscure,  but  these  have  usually  been  chosen  as  bearing  the 
hallmark  of  eminent  prosperity  or  gentility." 

Many  of  the  recent  publications  which  touch  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Lincoln's  Nomination  and  Election  leave  the  im- 
pression that  Lincoln  was  swept  into  the  1860  campaign 
as  the  Republican  standard  bearer  by  certain  incidents 
over  which  he  had  no  control.  Little  credit  seems  to  be 
given  him  for  having  any  part  in  directing  his  course  in 
such  a  way  that  he  finally  arrived  at  the  anticipated 
destination. 

The  most  recent  of  the  Lincoln  books,  Lincoln  and  the 
War  Governors  by  William  B.  Hesseltine*  implies,  at 
least,  that  mother  "accident"  was  the  guiding  genius  that 
landed  Lincoln  in  Washington,  Hesseltine  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  book  refers  to 
Lincoln  as  "this  inexperienced  prairie  politician  whom 
accident  had  elevated  to  the  Presidency."  (p.  4) 

G.  Lynn  Sumner  in  his  interesting  book  published  in 
1946  under  the  title  Meet  Abraham  Lincoln  names  five 
events  which  he  feels  "made  Lincoln  President."  1st.  The 
Cooper  Institute  $200  speech.  2nd.  Robert  Lincoln's 
failure  to  pass  the  Harvard  entrance  examinations.  3rd. 
Dramatic  presentation  at  Decatur  Convention  of  rails 
split  by  Lincoln.  4th.  Delayed  delivery  of  ballots  at 
Chicago  Convention.  5th.  Political  conspiracy  in  a  Chicago 
hotel  room.   (p.  36) 

Inasmuch  as  all  five  of  these  incidents  occurred  previous 
to  Lincoln's  nomination  and  no  one  of  them  occurred 
during  the  subsequent  campaign,  they  were  more  definitely 
associated  with  his  nomination  than  his  election. 

The  attitude  of  Professor  Randall  towards  the  con- 
summation of  Lincoln's  nomination  is  well  set  forth  in 
part  in  his  Lincoln  the  President  (Vol.  II,  p.  168)  as  fol- 
lows: There  were  numerous  factors  that  contributed  to 
Lincoln's  nomination,  and  not  the  least  of  them  was  the 
strategy  of  his  managers."  He  further  continues  that 
"availability  or  a  presumption  of  availability  was  the 
secret  of  the  choice  at  Chicago."  (Vol.  II,  p.  170). 

Carman  and  Luthin  in  their  study  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Patronage  tabulate  the  groups  contributing  to  Lincoln's 
election  as  follows:  (1)  The  antislavery  Whigs.  (2)  Free 
Soil  Democrats.  (3  Disgruntled  Democrats.  (4)  Know- 
Nothing  groups.  (5)  German-born  naturalized  citizens. 
(6)  Homestead  and  internal-improvement  people.  (7)  Pro- 
tective-tariff advocates.  (8)  Groups  in  favor  of  a  Pacific 
Railroad.  (9)  Those  favoring  an  overland  mail.  (10) 
Union  minded  conservative  men.  (p.  10) 

A  book  which  will  be  used  as  one  of  the  authentic 
sources  in  the  series  of  monographs  contemplated  is 
Lincoln's  Rise  to  Power  by  William  E.  Baringer.  In  his 
concluding  chapter  which  he  calls  "Afterword"  he  makes 
this  statement:  "Soberly  analyzed,  Lincoln's  chances  m 
the  Convention  depended  on  two  controlling  factors:  (a) 
Could  the  Party  be  persuaded  that  Seward  could  not  be 
elected;  (b)  could  the  Party  be  led  to  believe  that  Lincoln 
could  be  elected?"  (p.  332). 

•Published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  405  pp.,  Price  $4.50. 


AIR  HAIL 


June  22,   1948 


Mr.  William  B.  Hesseltine 
4014  M&nitou  Way 
Madison*  Wisconsin 

My  dear  Mr.  Hesseltin©: 


hook  ffincoln 


I  has©  occasion  to  refer  to  your  recent 
the  Vfar  Governors* 


In  chapter  1,  page  4  you  refer  to  Lincoln 
as  an  «in©S3>erienoed  prairie  politician  who®  accident  had  elevated 
to  the  Presidency.*  Was  the  accident  to  which  you  refer  associated 
with  the  nomination  or  with  Ms  election,  or  do  you  think  both  of 
then  were  accidents! 


appreciated. 


A  reply  by  return  mail  will  be  very  such 


Very  truly  yours, 


L^y:?ia 


mrector 


WILLIAM    B.    HESSELTINE 

4014    MANITOU    WAY 
MADISON    5,    WISCONSIN 

,21 


June  23,  1948 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  "Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  iJarren: 

Your  letter  of  June  22  perplexes  me  greatly.   Certainly  so 
distinguished  a  student  of  Lincoln  as  you  are  cannot  need 
instruction  on  elementary  facts  of  the  Civil  "W  period. 
Certainly  a  writer  of  your  competence  cannot  nsed  to  have  a 
word  explained  to  him.  And  certainly  an  insurance  man  must 
he  familiar  wtfth  the  meaning  of  the  term  'accident.'   Consider- 
ing these  things,  I  have  only  to  confess  that  I  do  not  see 
why  you,  of  all  people,  should  raise  this  question. 

But,  to  answer  it  as  well  as  I  may,  I'll  refer  you  to  the 

American  College  Dictionary  where  ACCIDENT  is  defined  variously 

as  'an  undesirable. . .happening',  anything  that  'happens  unexpectedly! .. 1 

I'm  sure  that  the  election  returns  of  1860  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  considered  Lincoln's  election 
undesirable.   I'm  sure  that  Lincoln's  nomination  'happened 
unexpectedly.'  And  I'm  reasonably  sure  that  my  statement 
that  'accident'  elevated  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  is  an 
adequate  statment  for  my  purposes  as  of  Chapter  1,  page  4. 

I  hope  you  will  read  further  in  the  hook.  I  think  you  will 
discover  that  I  do  not  think  that  many  of  the  events  beyond 
election  day  of  1860  were  accidental.   I  shall  appreciate 
any  commentaries  you  may  care  to  make  on  the  entire  thesis. 


Very  truly  yurs, 


fofsf-  fifty  ^e 


UZA-A  / '    -  -3  «  2 


«  /f* 


)  -3-3  6 


jTickei  Faking  Thai  Boosfed  'Honest  Abe'  Recalled 
As  Democrats  Design  Ducats 


CHICAGO,  Aug.  4  (INS)  —  A 
foremost  authority  on  Republican 
patron  saint  Abraham  Lincoln  is| 
helping  Democrats  try  to  keep! 
things  on  the  up-and-up  during: 
their  national    convention. 

Ralph  G.  Newman  of  Chicago's; 
Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop  said; 
today  "Honest  Abe''  himself  was : 
ushred  to  the  White  House  by  a 
convention  stratagem  involving 
fake    admission    tickets. 

Newman's  historical  insight;-  into 
such  shenanigans  prompted  Demo- 
cratic chieftains  to  turn  to  him  for' 

advice  on  their  Aug.  13  convention.  I 
He  said  he  wasn't  hired,  merely' 
did  it  "on  a  friendly  basis.''  He  j 
laughed : 

"After  all,  history  isn't  the  pri- 
vate property  of  anyone.'' 

Will   Be   Too   Hard  To  Copy 

Because  of  lessons  learned  from 
'  the  past,  tickets  to  the  Internation- 
al Ampheteatre  —  without  which 
;  no  one  can  enter  —  will  be  so 
■  complicated  this  year,  Newman 
jsaid,  "that  by  the  time  a  counter- 
feiter could  duplicate  one,  the 
'convention    would    be    over." 

The  renowned  historian  related 
that  Lincoln  was  first  nominated; 
for  the  presidency  in  I860  at  a  Re- 
publican convention  at  which  Sen. 
William  H.  Seward  of  New  York 
was  odds-on  favorite.  Newman 
said : 

"While  the  confident  Seward! 
forces  staged  a  mammoth  parade! 
through  the  streets  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  crowds  of  Lincoln  back-i 
ers  streamed  into  the  Wigwam; 
convention  hall  —  with  counterfeit! 
tickets   —   and    packed   the   place.  I 


"The  Seward  men  returned  and 
there  was  no  space  to  admit  them. 
Lincoln  was  nominated  on  the  third 
ballot.  Seward  later  served  in  his 
Cabinet   as   secretary   of   state." 

The  44-year-old  Lincoln  expert 
calls  himself  a  "Democrat  most 
of  the  time"  and  asserts  that  the 
two  parties  run  about  neck-and 
neck  so  far  as  convention  skuldug 
gery  is  concerned. 

It  was  a  Democratic  convention, 
in  Chicago  in  1910,  he  points  out! 
'that  leaped  into  the  history  books: 
'with   "the  voice  from   the  sewer"] 
—a    tactic    of    hiding    beneath    the! 
platform  a  man  whose  shouts  over 
a  public  address  system  turned  the 
fide    for    Franklin    D.    Roosevelt's 
,  third  term. 

;  "Seems  something  screwy  al- 
ways happens  at  a  Chicago  conven- 
tion." Newman  quipped. 

Garfield  Nominated  In  Fluke 

He  recalled  that  James  A.  Gar- 
field went  to  the  1880  Republican 
convention  in  Chicago — as  cam-! 
paign  manager  for  John  Sherman  | 
— and  wound  up  being  nominated; 
for   the    presidency,    himself.  I 

Chicago  was  the  scene  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  "Bull  Moose"  goings- 
on  in  1912  when  he  broke  with  the 
William  Howard  Taft  Republicans 
and  launched  his  "Progressive 
party,"  The  split  handed  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Democrats  and  Wood- 
i  row  Wilson. 

Chicago  added  the  expres- 
sion, "smoke-filled  room,"  to  po- 
litical lingo.  Cigar-puffing  Repub- 
licans ironed  out  a  1920  deadlock 
by  settling  for  a  dark  horse — War- 
ren G.  Harding. 


j-  ni  'fioe  '  rm 
pi--i  i  qrle"1  r! ;' 


i-ju  '    pi  J.11 


He  Was  Nominated  100  Years  Ago 

By  WILLIAM  FEURER,  UPI  Writer 


Springfield,  111.— "You  have 
been  selected  by  the  conven- 
tion of  Republicans  assembled 
at  Chicago  a*  their  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United 
States." 

The  words 
were  spoken 
100  years  ago 
here  to  a  lan- 
ky, clean- 
shaven law- 
yer who  had 
cast  his  lot 
with  a  new 
national  po- 
litical  party  A   Lincoln 

The  speak- 
er was  George  Ashmun,  presi- 
dent of  the  1860  Republican 
Party  convention.  He  was 
speaking  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whose  birthdate  is  observed 
across  the  nation  today. 

This  Lincoln  Year  carries 
added  significance  because  of 
the  nomination  centennial,  a 
centennial  the  Republican  Par- 
ty will  note  by  holding  its 
convention  again  in  Chicago, 

Favorite  Son  in  III. 

The  state  convention  in  De- 
catur had  endorsed  Lincoln 
May  10,  1860,  as  their  favorite 
son  candidate  for  President. 

Eight  days  later,  on  the  third 
ballot,  at  the  Chicago  national 
convention,  Lincoln  defeated 
William  Seward  to  win  the 
nomination  amid  what  the 
newspaper  here  described  as  "a 
deafening  roar  of  stentorian 
applause  .  .  .  such  as  has  never 
been  equalled  on  the  American 
continent,  nor  since  the  day 
that  the  walls  of  Jericho  were 
blown  down." 

The  Illinois  State  Journal 
editor  was  on  hand  the  next 
day,  Saturday,  May  19,  when 
a  committee,  appointed  by  the 
convention  and  headed  by  Ash- 
mun, came  by  special  train  to 
officially  notify  Lincoln  of  the 
nomination.  They  arrived  at 
7  P.  M. 

Bands  and  Bonfires 

The  delegation,  according  to 
the  Journal,  was  greeted  by 
cheering  throngs  of  people  pa- 
rading through  the  streets, 
bands,  bonfires,  rockets  and 
fireworks  displays. 

The  delegation,  which  in- 
cluded New  York  Governor 
Morgan,  Massachusetts  Gover- 
nor Bout  well  and  Francis  P. 
Bl'air,  of  Maryland,  stopped  off 
at  the  Chenery  Hotel  and  then 
went  to  Lincoln's  home. 

Lincoln  was  waiting  for 
them.  Ashmun,  a  former  con- 
gressman from  Massachusetts, 
told  Lincoln  of  the  nomination, 


and  then  said,  according  to  the 
Journal  editor: 

"I  desire  to  present  you  the 
following  letter  which  has  been 
prepared,  which  informs  you  of 
the  nomination  and  the  plat- 
form of  solutions  and  senti- 
ments which  the  convention 
adopted." 

Acceptance  Speech 

The  editor  'wrote  that  Lin- 
coln thanked  the  committee 
and  told  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  problems  before  him. 

"I  am  deeply  and  even  pain- 
fully sensible  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibility which  is  insepara- 
ble from  that  honor — a  respon- 
sibility I  could  almost  wish  had 
fallen  upon  some  of  the  far 
more  eminent  men  and  experi- 
enced statesmen  whose  distin- 
guished names  were  before  the 
convention,"  Lincoln  said. 

"I  shall  consider  fully  the 
resolutions  of  the  committee 
.  .  .  not  doubting  now,  that  the 
platform  will  be  found  satis- 
factory, and  the  nomination 
accepted." 

The  committee,  its  task  com- 
pleted, left  at  midnight  on  the 
same  Central  and  Great  West- 
ern train. 


100  YEARS  AGO  AT  THE  WIGWAM 


CHICAGO  DAILY 

Sat.,  May  1,  '60 


I  Votes  for  the  Rail-Splitter 


BY  ROBERT  G.  SCHULTZ 


The  crowded,  pine- 
er  the  man  from 
od  up. 

He  spoke  with  a  stutter. 
"Mr.  chairman,"  he  called 
Ir.     Carter,"     said     the 
i  man,    recognizing    the 
■an. 


board  hall  fell  silent 
the  Ohio  delegation 


Ir.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 

■  unce   that   Ohio   trans- 

four    votes    from    Mr. 

se  to  Abraham  Lincoln." 

•    *    • 

OR  A  MATTER  of  see- 
the tension-filled  hall 
ined  silent.  v 

.en  it  started,  in  a  climb- 
crescendo   —   shouting, 
rig,  screaming. 
<- legates    paraded 
ugh    the    aisles    singing 
waving  Lincoln  banners. 
ie  danced.  Some  jumped 
md  down  on  chairs. 
en   hugged   one  another 
openly  wept. 
id  from  the  roof  a  can- 
was  fired,  then  loaded 


Koln    at   the   time    of 
is    1860   nomination. 

fired  again  and  again, 
mg  shudders  through 
wooden  building. 
braham  Lincoln  —  "the 
splitter,"  "the  giant  kill* 
f  Illinois,"  as  his  backers 
d  him  —  had  received 
presidential  nomination 
he   fledging  Republican 


HAT  WAS  100  years  ago 

Inesday,  on  May  IS,  1860. 
lie  place  was  right  here 
hicago  In  the  sprawling 
lie  convention  hall  with 
odd  name — Wigwam. 
ie  rough  pine-board  au- 
ium  was  put  up  espe- 
y  forMhe  convention  by 
city's  Republican  club. 
ood  at  the  southeast  cor- 
of  Lake  st.  and  Market 
v  Wacker  dr.). 

HE  CITY  was  wild  with 
lement  when  the  conven- 
opened  on  May  16. 
cause  of  a  three-way 
in  the  Democratic 
y,  the  Republicans  (the 
iy  was  then  Just  four 
■  s  old  I  had  an  excellent 
ice   of  electing  a   Presi- 


iKAi.O  pulled  out  the 
slops  in  preparation  for 
ing  show. 

ie  two -story  Wigwam 
ed  10.000  persons  —  it 
i  he  largest  ever  built  in 
*go.  It  measured  100 
SO  feet  and  had  three  big 
s  opening  into  Mar- 
si. 

•  >r  the  convention,  the 
was  decorated  with  red, 
r  and  blue  bunting  and 
pine  log  posts  were  en- 
■d  with  flowers  and 
greens.  Coats  of  arms 
lie  - 1  stales  represented 

fay 


out. 

representing  justice,  liberty 
and  other  civic  virtues. 

The  speaker's  chair  was 
hewn  from  a  huge  Michigan 
log  and  the  chairman's  gavel 
was  made  from  a  fragment 
of  Commodore  Perry's  ship, 
Lawrence. 

THE  HANDS   POWN  fa 

vorite  was  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, the  former  New  York 
governor  and  U.S.  senator. 

But  Chicago's  favorite  was 
obvious. 

Everywhere  in  town  (here 
were  Lincoln  banners  and 
emblems  —  on  buildings,  hi 
hotel  lobbies,  on  wagons  and 
gas  lamps. 

Seward  himself  considered 
Chicago  a  "frontier  town" 
and  came  to  the  convention 
with  what  one  historian  de- 
scribed as  a  "bodyguard  of 
plug-uglies." 

•  •    • 

ON  NOMINATION  day, 
the  Wigwam  was  jammed  to 
capacity.  Another  10,000 
persons  stood  in  the  street 
outside  the  hall. 

Illinois  Republicans  had  a 
Lincoln  cheering  section  led 
by  a  man  with  a  stentorian 
voice  that  could,  according 
to  one  witness,  "drown  our 
Lake  Michigan  In  Its  wild 
eat  fury." 

The  cheerers  went  wild 
when  Norman  B.  Judd, 
standing  on  a  chair,  put  in 
nomination  "the  rail  splitter 
and  giant-killer  of  Illinois, 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

•  ♦    • 

ON  THE  first  ballot  Se- 
ward racked  up  173 'a  votes, 
and  Lincoln,  102,  out  of  466 
votes  cast.  The  rest  were 
scattered  among  a  dozen  or 
so  candidates. 

Needed  for  nomination 
were  234  votes. 

Seward  supporters  were 
confident  that  after  the  fav- 
orite sons  dropped  out,  their 
candidate  would  surge 
ahead. 

But  on  the  second  ballot 
the  vote  showed  a  shift  to 
Lincoln.  Lincoln  got  181  to 
Seward's  184 l*. 

And  on  the  third  ballot 
the  count  stood  at  231  lB  for 
Lincoln  and  180  for  Seward. 

IT  WAS  then  that  Ohio 
announced  the  f  o  u  r-vote 
switch  that  gave  Lincoln  the 
nomination.  State  after 
state  then  jumped  onto  the 
clanking    bandwagon. 

Even  the  leader  of  New 
York's  delegation  which 
had  backed  Seward  all  the 
way  moved  that  the  vote 
for  Lincoln  be  unanimous. 

As  for  Lincoln,  he  was  In 
a  Springfield  newspaper  of- 
fice when  he  was  handed  a 
telegram  telling  of  his  nom- 
ination. The  tall,  craggy 
man  read  it  and  said: 

"1  reckon  there's  a  little 
short  woman  down  at  our 
house  that  would  like  to 
hear  the  news." 


The  Lincoln  nominating  convention  in  Chicago's  "Wigwam" 

On  the  first  ballot,  Seiuard.  led  Lincoln  ns'/s  to  102. 


The  Wigwam,  at  what  Is  now  Lake  st.  and  Wacker  dr. 

The  great  day  was  100  years  ago  next  Wednesday. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago,  Illinois 
May  15,  19t50 
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Lincoln's  Nomination  In  Chicago  100  Years  Ago  Recalled 
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ing  il  bill  lie  »'  is  .ib.nil  10  nieel 
lor  ihe  lirsi  lime  a  man  who  would  be  a  poieni  force  in  sending 
him  i"  ihe  While  House. 

Lincoln  nas  seeking  a  copy  ol  .1  iriul  record  from  Jonathan 
Young  Seammon.  Chicago  attorney  who  was  ihe  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  reporter.  Seammon  introduced  the  visitor  to 
his  partner.  Norman  1).  Judd.  and  a  friendship  began. 

Judd  was  general  counsel  for  ihe  Rock  Island  RR  In 
IS57  he  retained  Lincoln  to  represent  the  road  in  a  suit  brought 
by  a  steamboat  owner  The  vessel  had  sunk  alter  crushing  into 
a  railroad  bridge.    Lincoln  won  the  suit. 

Judd  was  a  stale  senator  and  chairman  ol  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee.  He  managed  Lincoln's  campaign  in 
ihe  unsuccessful  attempt  to  defeat  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for 
U.S.  senator  in   1858. 

His  debates  wilh  Douglas  had  made  Lincoln  a  national  fig- 
gure.  Bui  even  so  there  were  lew  politicians  outside  of  Illinois 
who  gave  him  serious  consideration  as  a  presidential  candidate. 

U.S.  Sen.  William  H.  Seward  ol  New  York  was  a  strong 
favorite  for  the  Republican  nomination.  Others  in  ihe  running 
included  Salmon  P.  Chase,  a  former  Ohio  governor;  Edward 
Bates  of  Missouri:  Gov,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  ol  Massachusetts, 
and  Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  lie  Wigwam  Lreelcd  ' 

ludd  went  to  New  York  in  IKS')  as  a  memhei  ol  ihe  Ke 
publican  National  (  ouuiiiucc  meeling  10  select  a  convention 
site  Concealing  his  aspiralioils  lor  Lincoln  he  urged  Chicago 
Ihe  committee  agreed  with  his  contention  that  Illinois  was 
neutral  territory  in  th.n  none  ol   those  prominently  mentioned 


loi 


the   Plal 


Popular  subscription  raised  S5.000  and  in  April.  I, Sot),  car- 
penters and  bricklayers  constructed  ihe  convention  hall  on  a 
vacant  loi  once  Ihe  site  ol  the  Sanganash  lavcrn.  one  ol  Chi- 
cago's 1  irst  buildings.  Iin  interior  patterned  after  the  New  York 
Crystal  Palace,  the" hall  was  called  the  Wigwam.  .1  title  denied 
honi  ihe  politic.il  headquarters  ol  Ihe  New  York  Ummaiiy 
society. 

Ihe  sue  is  now  occupied  by  an  eight-story  red  brick  build- 
ing, 33.1  W  Lake.  On  the  facade  is  a  tablet  calling  attention 
to  the  historical  significance  of  the  site.  The  tablet  was  in- 
stalled by  the  Chicago  chapter  of  (he  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  on  ihe  centennial  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth,  Feb.   12,   1909. 

Judd.  Illinois  Slate  Auditor  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  the  300-pound 
Judge  Davis  from  Downstate,  and  olher  Lincoln  leaders  had 
campaign  headquarters  in  the  Tremont  Hotel,  Dea/born  and 
Lake. 

Through  his  railroad  connections  Judd  arranged  for  ex- 
cursion rates  and  an  estimated  30,000  visitors  came  10  Chi- 
cago. All  could  not  get  into  the  Wigwam  at  any  one  time  for 
it  could  hold  no  more  than  10,000.  Judd's  bargain  rates  brought 
to  Chicago  thousands  of  Lincoln  supporters  from  all  sections 
of  Illinois. 

Lincoln  Awaits  The  Call 

The  candidate  remained  in  Springfield.  Writing  to  an  Ohio 
delegate  Lincoln  said:  "My  name  is  new  in  the  field,  and  1 
suppose  I  am  not  the  first  choice  of  a  great  many.  Our  policy, 
then,  is  to  give  no  offense  to  others — leave  them  in  a  mood  to 
come  to  us  if  they  shall  be  compelled  to  give  up  their  first 
love." 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  12,  the  Wigwam  was  dedicated. 
There  were  speeches,  music  and  song.  Spectators  paid  25  cents 
admission  and  this  cleared  up  the  construction  deficit. 

Lincoln  representatives  visited  every  delegation.  Their  goal 
was  100  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  They  also  sought  pledges 
from  stales  wilh  favorite  sons  that  after  a  complimentary  first 
ballot  vole  the  delegations  would  go  to  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  wired  Judge  Dans:  "I  authorize  no  bargains  and 
will  be  bound  by  none." 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 


WILLIAM   H.   SEWARD 
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About  the  time  or  the  momentous  convention  in   Chicago 

But  there  are  some  historians  who  hold  lhal  Lincoln  wus 
being  ihe  practical  politician:  Placing  himself  on  record  as 
opposed    to    deals   but    not*  actually    'yi.'g    tne    hands   of   his 

In  any  event  Davis  promised  Simon  Cameron  the  post  ol 
secretary  oi  the  Treasury  in  return  for  Pennsylvania's  vole,  and 
gave  Gideon  Welles  the  pledge  ol  a  cabinet  pon  in  a  trade  for 
Connecticut's  support. 

(Lincoln  named  Cameron  secretary  of  war  and  Welles  secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.) 

Vice-Presidency   Declined 

An  the  Illinois  lawyer's  growing  strength  became  apparent 
the  Seward  forces  offered  the  vice-presidency.  But  Judge 
Dans   declined. 

Seward  forces  had  tickets  loi  ihe  gallerj   bin  on  nominating 
day  they  could  not  eel  into  (he  Wigwam.   The  night  before  the 
I  uicoln  managers  had  thousands  ol  additional  tickets  printed 
.in.l    Ihe    men    from    Illinois    weie    waiting    ill    hue    when    Ihe     | 
Wigwam  opened 

Judd.  nominated  I  uicoln  On  the  lirsi  ballot  Seward  led  with  ; 
I7.T.2  votes.  Lincoln  was  second  with  102  On  the  second  I 
h.illoi  .1  -«ine  10  Lincoln,  including  44  Pennsylvania  votes  from  | 
(  .imeiou.  left  Seward  lust  three  vole-  ahead  ol  ihe  lllinoisan. 

On  the  third  ballot  the  count  showed  Lincoln  l1^  voles 
short  ol  the  nomination.  Alter  a  promise  thai  then  man. 
Salmon    (  base,    would    he    rewarded,     four    Ohio    delegate* 


The    Wigwam    in    Chicago,    where    Abraham 
nominated  for  the   presidency  in    I860. 

switched   their   votes   from   (base   to   I  uicoln   .1 

held   lawyer   was   the   1 nice     I.C'haso   been 

I  reasury.) 

A  cannon  boomed  on  Ihe  rool  ol  Ihe  freinoi 
waiting  in  ihe  telegraph  office  at  Springfield, 
which  u.is  closely  followed  by  a  telegram  li 
townsman,  N.  M.  knapp,  a  convention  delegu 
Cilory  to  God." 
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Lincoln  Won  Nomination  After  3rd 
Ballot  Just  100  Years  Ago  Friday 


By  J.  FRED  WHITFORD 

Retired  Member  of  Milton  College 

Faculty 

On*  hundred  years  ago  this 
coming  Friday,  in  the  Wigwam, 
Chicago,  the  Republican  party 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
President  of  tha  United  States. 
The  data  was  May  20,  1860. 

Befors  tha  convention,  popular 
©pinion  and  straw  ballots  made 
Gov.  William  H.  Seward  of  New 
York  the  No.  1  candidate  by  at 
least  a  3  to  1  majority.  Seward 
had  a  splendid  record  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  and  as  governor  of  the  Em- 
pire state,  but  some  persons  con- 
sidered him  a  radical,  and  he 
made  enemies  by  impulsive  po- 
litical transactions. 

What  factors  lifted  Lincoln  from 
an  unknown  country  lawyer  to 
the  caliber  of  a  presidential  can- 
didate? Among  numerous  reasons 
the  following  three  were  outstand- 
ing: 

1.  When  the  Republican  party 
In  Illinois  was  organized  May  29, 
1856,  Lincoln's  famous  "Lost 
Speech"  and  a  similar  address 
later  before  a  record  audience  in 
tha  great  hall  at  Cooper  Union  in 
New  York  made  him  a  national 
figure.  The  "Lost  Speech"  had 
been  carefully  prepared  and  cov- 
ered the  impending  crisis  and  the 
indestrucitibility  of  the  Union. 
Press  correspondents  sent  to  cov- 
er the  first  speech  were  held  spell- 
bound while  their  pencils  lay  on 
their  desks.  Only  general  reports 
could  be  made  to  their  papers. 
One  delegate  wrote,  "This  is  the 
greatest  speech  ever  delivered  in 
Illinois  and  puts  Lincoln  on  the 
track  for  the  presidency."  Fol- 
lowing the  Cooper  Union  speech 
the  New  York  Tribune  printed.  I 


"No  man  ever  before  made  such 
an  impression  on  his  first  appeal 
to  a  New  York  audience." 

(2)  The  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates in  1858  brought  him  nation- 
al attention. 

(3)  The  immediate  cause  was 
political.  Neither  Lincoln  nor  Sew- 
ard was  at  the  convention,  but 
their  political  organizations 
worked  strenuously.  With  Judge 
David  C.  Davis  as  chairman  and 
Judd,  Lamon,  «Palmer,  Herndon, 
Logan  and  other  delegates  for  Lin- 
coln backing  him,  the  Seward 
forces  were  outmaneuvered. 
When  the  ballots  from  the  print- 
ers were  held  up  and  did  not  get 
to  the  hall  by  9  p.m.,  a  motion  to 
adjourn  carried  and  both  organ- 
izations worked  feverishly  all 
night   with   "swapping   bees." 

While  the  Seward  delegates 
Vere  parading  with  bands  and 
placards  the  next  morning,  the 
Lincoln  delegates  filled  the  big 
gallery  with  loud-voiced  partisans 
and  arranged  seatings  with  the 
Seward  delegates  in  the  "seats  of 
honor"  at  the  front  of  the  Wig- 
wam, with  the  Lincoln  delega- 
tions next  and  the  delegates  of 
the  doubtful  states  behind  them. 


By  the  time  the  Seward  crowds 
get  back  to  the  convention  hall 
there  was  little  they  could  do 
about  it. 

On  the  first  ballot,  Seward  re- 
ceived 173'/$  votes  to  102  for  Lin- 
coln, 50!/2  for  Cameron,  49  for 
Chase,  48  for  Bates  and  43  to  a 
scattering  of  others.  The  second 
ballot  saw  the  margin  close,  with 
184]/j  for  Seward  and  181  for  Lin- 
coln. On  the  final  ballot  Lincoln 
received  231^  to  180  for  Seward. 

The  last  ballot  gave  less  than 
the  necessary  233  votes,  so  Chair- 
man Davis  Chartter  of  the  Ohio 
delegation  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
■Stammered^  "Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nse  to  my  feet  to  announce  the 
change  of  four  votes  from  Chase 


to  Abraham  Lincoln,"  thus  mak- 
ing 235*4  votes  and  the  nomina- 
tion for  Lincoln.  At  once  a  mo- 
tion to  make  the  result  unani- 
mous was  carried  and  pandemo- 
nium broke  loose. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
President  Lincoln,  in  choosing  his 
Cabinet,  appointed  four  of  his  pres- 
idential rivals  to  important  posts 
and  four  of  the  cabinet  were  for- 
mer Democrats.  Later  he  named 
a  bitter  rival,  Edward  M.  Stan- 
ton, for  the  post  of  secretary  of 
war.  He  dared  to  choose  a  coali- 
tion cabinet,  for  he  wanted  every 
possible  argument  before  making 
crucial  decisions  in  the  war  years 
ahead. 


The  Hartford  Times 
July  22,  I960 


Lincoln  Parley  Gavel 
To  Bang  Again  Monday 


An  oak  gavel,  carved  from  a 
piece  of  a  famed  American 
warship,  was  used  in  the  1860 
Republican  convention  that 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  same  gavel,  100  years 
later,  will  be  used  to  open  the 
GOP  convention  in  Chicago 
Monday. 

It  began  its  journey  to  Chi- 
cago today  as  George  A.  Mor- 
ton, a  New  Haven  insurance 
man,  delivered  the  gavel  to 
the  State  Republican  Commit- 
tee headquarters  here. 
*     *      * 

T  flf-E  ANTIQUE  knocker 
has  Ibeen  handed  down  in 
Mr.  k  Morton's  family  since 
the  days  of  his  great-great- 
grandfather, the  late  Massa- 
chusetts senator  and  Con* 
gressman  George  Ashmun. 

Mr.  Ashmun,  a  famous  poli- 
tician, was  president  —  or 
chairman — of  the  1860  GOP 
■.onvention,  Mr.  Morton  said. 
4r.  Ashmun  was  an  adviser  to 


Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  gavel  was  made  of  oak 
from  the  American  frigate 
Lawrence,  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry's  flagship  of  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie  in  1813. 

On  one  side  of  the  gavel  is 
embedded  a  piece  of  silver  on 
which  is  engraved  "G.  G 
Thomas,  May  16,  I860"  — the 
man  who  presented  it  to  the 
convention  100  years  ago. 

IN  CHICAGO,  Wade  Al- 
corn, former  national  party 
chairman,  said  he  had  located 
tjie  gavel  in  the  possession  of 
the  Morton  family.  Negotia- 
tions were  opened  months  ago 
to  borrow  it  for  the  1960  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Morton  agreed  on  the 
condition  the  gavel  would  be 
heavily  insured.  Mr.  Alcorn 
said  the  gavel  is  insured  for 
$10,000. 

A'  Connecticut  delegatje  will 
deliver  the  gavel  to-^e  con- 
vention this  weekend. 


HISTORY  REPEATS— Historic  gavel  used  in  I860  Republican  convention,  also  at  Chicago, 
is  presented  by  George  A.  Morton  to  Mrs.  Anna  Mae  Switaski,  viccchairman  of  State  Repub- 
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B  T     D.    W.    BAB  TIEIT 


Found  on  the  library  shelves  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation  is  an  interesting  book  entitled  "Presi- 
dential Candidates:  Containing  Sketches,  Biographical, 
Personal  and  Political,  of  Prominent  Candidates  for  the 
Presidency  in  1860."  This  book  was  written  and  compiled 
in  1859  by  D.  W.  Bartlett, 
the  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  and  the  New  York 
Independent,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  City  in 
1860  by  A.  B.  Burdick.  The 
most  remarkable  aspect  of 
this  publication  is  that  not 
once  is  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Illinois  mentioned. 

Bartlett  selected  the  fol- 
lowing twenty-one  men  as 
potential  presidential  timber 
for  the  election  year  of  1860: 

William  H.  Seward,  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  Edward  Bates,  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson,  John  Bell,  John 
P.  Hale,  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, N.  P.  Banks,  Joseph 
Lane,  John  McLean,  Henry 
A.  Wise,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
Henry  Wilson,  Jefferson  Dav- 
is, James  L.  Orr,  John  Minor 
Botts,  James  H.  Hammond, 
Howell  Cobb,  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge, John  C.  Fremont. 

Fortunately,  the  360  page 
book  was  not  a  complete  fail- 
ure, in  that  the  compiler- 
author  selected  the  names  of 
three  of  the  four  presidential 
candidates  of  1860;  namely, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois, who  ran  on  the  North- 
ern Democratic  ticket;  John 
Bell  of  Tennessee,  who  ran 
on  the  Constitutional-Union 
ticket;  and  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge of  Kentucky,  who  ran 
on  the  National  Democratic 
ticket. 

Out  of  the  twenty-one  names  Bartlett  picked  one  vice- 
presidential  candidate,  Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon,  who  was 
a  running  mate  for  Breckinridge.  Inadvertantly,  Bart- 
lett included  in  his  list  the  names  of  two  men  who  would 
head  up  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America:  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander  H.   Stephens. 

Three  men  listed  among  the  presidential  candidates, 
William  H.  Seward,  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  Edward  Bates, 
eventually  found  positions  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  Several 
of  the  other  candidates  enjoyed  significant  political  and 
military  careers  with  the  Union  and  Confederate  govern- 
ments during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  while  some 
continued  to  be  prominent  during  the  post  Civil  War 
years. 

In  the  short  preface  of  the  book,  the  author  reveals 
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From    the  Lincoln  National   Life   Foundation 

Title  page  of  book  relative  to  the  political  campaign 
of  1860  which  does  not  mention  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
potential    Presidential    candidate. 


the  problems  encountered,  and  the  methods  and  proced- 
ures followed  in  presenting  the  names  of  his  twenty- 
one  candidates: 

"The  sketches  in  this  volume  vary  in  length  and  mi- 
nuteness, not  from  a  disposition,  on  my  part,  to  with- 
hold facts,  but  because  a  few 
of  my  subjects  are  too  cau- 
tious to  allow  their  private 
history  to  go  before  the  pub- 
lic; nevertheless,  the  work 
contains  full  and  accurate  de- 
tails of  the  private  and  pub- 
lic history  of  our  'Presiden- 
tial Candidates'  —  not  one 
of  whom  has  any  idea  of  the 
position  I  have  assigned  him. 
"In  selecting  candidates,  of 
course,  I  have  followed  my 
own  judgment  —  had  I  made 
use  of  everybody's,  I  might 
fill  a  dozen  volumes.  I  have 
sketched  the  prominent  men 
who  have  been  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presidency 
in  1860.  Messrs.  Buchanan 
and  Pierce  I  have  passed 
over  as  men  who  have  gone 
through  a  campaign  —  and 
through  a  Presidential  term 
—  and  the  people  know  them. 
It  is  the  men  who  have  not 
run  the  race  for  Presidential 
honors  —  the  new  men  ■ —  of 
whom  the  public  would  learn 
something,  or  I  have  made  a 
mistake  in  writing  this  book. 
The  general  reader  will  eas- 
ily find  in  the  volume  the  po- 
sition of  any  candidate  on 
the  issues  of  the  day;  and 
possibly,  beside,  interesting 
personal  details  which  show 
the   character  of  the   man." 

The   following   compilation 
consists  of  one  excerpt  from 
each  of  the  biographical 
sketches.     In    some    cases    a 
rather     exact     political     de- 
scription of  the  candidate  is  given,  whereas  in  other  se- 
lections the  descriptions  are  quite  vague: 
William  H.  Seward  (Age  59) 

"Some  men  pass  for  great  men  because  they  are  physi- 
cally great  and  dignified,  and  because  they  utter  few 
words  and  those  in  a  sententious  manner.  Mr.  Seward  is 
not  one  of  these  dignitaries,  but  has  won  his  greatness 
by  hard  work.  He  never  was  one  of  those  brilliant  gen- 
iuses who  suddenly  startle  the  world,  but  wrought  out 
his  reputation,  and  earned  the  honor  which  has  been  so 
freely  accorded  to  him  by  his  fellow-men." 

(44   pages    of  text) 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  (Age  47) 

"Mr.  Douglas  is  a  man  of  very  short  stature,  but  of 
large    body,    and   a    frame    and   constitution    capable    of 
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great  endurance.  He  lives  in  Washington  half  the  year, 
where  he  has  a  handsome  residence,  and  the  other  half 
in  Illinois  among  his  constituents,  where  he  has  a  country 
mansion.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  so  faith- 
ful to  him  and  whom  he  has  never  ceased  to  love  and 
reverence,  still  lives,  and  has  witnessed  his  rise  from  the 
cabinet-maker's  shop  to  the  senatorial  chair." 
(44   pages    of  text) 

Salmon  P.  Chase   (Age  51) 

"In  his  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Chase  is  somewhat 
imposing,  for  he  is  tall,  of  large  proportions,  with  a 
large  head  and  face,  a  fine  port,  dignified  bearing,  and 
an  eye  of  quick  intelligence.  Through  his  entire  career, 
whether  at  the  bar,  in  Congress,  or  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair,  Mr.  Chase  has  never  for  an  instant  compromised 
the  integrity  or  dignity  of  his  character." 
(23   pages   of   text) 

Edward  Bates  (Age  67) 

"We  shall  only  give  an  outline  sketch  of  Edward  Bates, 
of  Missouri,  for  though  a  man  whose  name  is  promi- 
nently before  the  public,  yet  he  has  seen  little  of  that 
congressional  life  which  gives  a  man  a  political  record. 
.  .  .  He,  a  southern  man,  went  to  Missouri  and  became  a 
slaveholder,  by  inheritance  and  otherwise;  yet,  a  few 
years  since,  set  his  slaves  free,  and  is  understood  to  be 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  emancipation  in  the  State  of 
Missouri." 

(9   pages   of  text) 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson  (Age  60) 

"He  has  not  mingled  extensively  in  political  affairs 
since,  but  was  upon  the  stump  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paigns of  1852  and  1856,  in  his  own  and  some  of  the 
other  States.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dickinson  possesses  a  strong  con- 
stitution, and  firm  and  uniform  health.  His  habits  are 
those  of  exact  regularity  and  active  industry.  He  is 
capable  of  great  concentration  of  effort,  and  of  endur- 
ance and  performs  every  day  of  his  life,  either  at  the 
courts,  in  his  office,  upon  his  grounds,  or  keeping  up  his 
extensive  correspondence,  a  vast  amount  of  labor." 
(23   pages   of  text) 

John  Bell  (Age  63) 

"John  Bell  is  a  man  of  the  old  school  in  politics,  an 
ancient  southern  Whig,  who  has  preserved  his  whiggery 
intact,  and  has  not  been  swallowed  up  in  the  Democratic 
party,  but  has  rather  sympathized  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  party  in  the  North  which  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  Whig  organization  —  the  Republican  party. 
Coming  from  a  slave  State,  and  himself  a  slaveholder, 
of  course  Mr.  Bell  does  not  belong  to  the  Republican 
organization." 

(11    pages   of  text) 

John  P.  Hale  (Age  54) 

"From  the  commencement  of  Senator  Hale's  career 
up  to  the  present  time,  he  has  been  the  untiring  ad- 
vocate of  whatever  he  viewed  as  powerful  for  good,  as 
calculated  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  man,  or  as  likely 
to  advance  the  general  interests  of  the  American  Union, 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  section  which  he 
represents.  He  has  ever  firmly  refused  to  bow  before 
counterfeited    images,    or   to    scramble   for   place   in    the 


arena  of  party,  but  he  has  never  declined  to  assume  what- 
ever burden  of  duty  his  friends  counselled  him  to  bear." 
(18   pages   of  text) 

Alexander  H.  Stephens   (Age  48) 

"He  is  also,  while  a  Union  man,  very  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Southern  Rights  school  of  politicians, 
and  has  made  two  or  three  speeches  in  defense  of  fili- 
busterism  in  the  house.  He  has  not  entirely  forgotten 
that  he  was  once  a  Whig,  for  last  winter  he  spoke  in 
favor  of,  and  supported  heartily  the  French  Spoliation 
bill.  He  is  a  very  fair  political  opponent,  doing  every- 
thing in  an  open  and  frank  manner,  but  a  very  shrewd 
tactician.  He  has  rarely  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into 
excited,  partisan  or  sectional  speeches,  and,  therefore, 
has  long  been  looked  upon  in  Congress  as  an  admirable 
party  manager." 

(19   pages   of  text) 

N.  P.  Banks  (Age  44) 

"As  a  politician,  he  has  shown  himself  shrewd,  as  a 
presiding  officer  prompt,  graceful,  commanding,  and  as 
an  administrator,  a  governor,  he  has  proved  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  rare  genius.  This,  in  fact,  is  Governor 
Bank's  forte.  He  has  a  genius  for  governing  men  —  that 
most  rare  of  all  gifts.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a 
political  blunder  in  his  life,  speaking  after  the  fashion 
of  political  men." 

(7   pages   of  text) 

Joseph  Lane  (Age  59) 

"General  Lane  occupies  a  somewhat  prominent  posi- 
tion before  the  country  in  reference  to  the  Presidency. 
Not  because  he  professes  to  be  a  leading  statesman  of 
the  country,  for  it  is  but  recently  that  he  has  become 
a  national  legislator,  or  participated,  to  any  great  extent, 
in  national  politics.  But  possibly  for  this  very  reason 
many  eyes  are  turned  toward  him  as  a  fit  subject  for 
the  suffrages  of  the  Charleston  convention." 
(13   pages   of  text) 

John  McLean  (Age  57) 

"John  McLean,  or  rather  Judge  McLean  —  for  by  the 
last  name  he  is  everywhere  known  —  has  been  member 
of  Congress,  Post  Master-General,  General  Land  Office 
Commissioner,  Judge  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  finally 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  We 
can  add  that  the  man  so  prominent,  so  successful,  is 
worthy  of  all  his  advancement,  for  he  has  ever  been  a 
man  of  unswerving  integrity,  and  of  lofty  character." 
(15   pages   of  text) 

Henry  A.  Wise  (Age  54) 

"Governor  Wise  is  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
southern  Democrats.  He  may  lack  judgment  and  that 
balance  of  character  which  is  necessary  in  the  truly 
great  man;  but  he  is  a  decided  genius.  Whatever  he  has 
attempted  he  has  accomplished,  thus  far,  from  his  won- 
derful energy  and  activity.  Whether  he  has  reached 
that  bound  in  his  political  triumphs  beyond  which  he 
cannot  pass,  remains  to  be  seen." 

(11   pages   of  text) 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter  (Age  51) 

"Mr.  Hunter's  political  views  are  known  to  the  country 
at  large.    He  is  a  southern  Democrat,  with  the  views  of 
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a  southern  democratic  politician  —  anti-tariff,  of  course 
—  anti-homestead  law  —  in  the  last  Congress  voting  in 
the  Senate  against  bringing  up  the  bill  for  considera- 
tion. .  .  .  He  supported  the  Lecompton  bill  through  thick 
and  thin,  though  he  did  it  as  he  does  all  his  work,  in  a 
modest,  quiet  way,  without  bluster,  or  any  attempt  to 
intimidate." 

(7   pages   of  text) 

Henry  Wilson  (Age  48) 

"The  exciting  debates  to  which  he  listened  during  this 
memorable  period,  and  the  scenes  which  he  witnessed  at 
Williams'  slave-pen,  to  which  he  paid  a  visit,  made  Henry 
Wilson  an  anti-slavery  man,  and  he  returned  to  New  En- 
gland with  the  fixed  resolution  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
advance  the  anti-salvery  cause,  and  overthrow  the  in- 
fluence of  slavery  in  the  nation.  How  steadily  he  has 
adhered  to  that  resolution,  his  subsequent  career  bears 
ample  witness." 

(43   pages   of  text) 

Jefferson  Davis    (Age  52) 

"The  political  position  of  Mr.  Davis  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood. He  is  ultra-southern.  Not  a  disunionist  at  all 
events;  but  a  disunionist  in  a  certain  event.  He  stands 
by  the  extreme  southern  men  —  occupies  an  extreme 
southern  position  for  a  man  who  claims  yet  to  stand  by 
the  national  Democratic  party.  His  views  upon  the  non- 
intervention doctrines  of  Mr.  Douglas,  we  shall  quote 
that  we  may  not  do  him  injustice.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
and  consistent  advocate  of  utter  free  trade.  Nothing 
short  of  absolute  free  trade  will  suit  him  or  satisfy  him. 
He  is  also  opposed  to  the  Homestead  bill,  and  all  like 
appropriations  of  the  public  lands.  He  is  in  favor  of  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba,  but  opposed  the  Senate  resolution  — 
proposed  —  giving  Mr.  Buchanan  power  to  make  war 
upon  the  southern  republics  when  he  should  think  the 
occasion  demanded  it." 

(11   pages   of  text) 

James  L.  Orr  (Age  38) 

"He  is  a  southern  Democrat,  and,  as  such,  a  defender 
of  slavery  and  slavery  extension,  a  free  trader,  and  an 
opponent  of  all  homestead  bills,  but  he  does  not  go  with 
the  most  ultra  class  of  Southern  politicans;  in  short,  he 
is  'a  National  Democrat.'  He  stands  by  the  Democratic 
organization  of  the  country,  so  long  as  it  stands  by  the 
South  and  her  institutions  as  well  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past.  Upon  the  new  issues  of  intervention  for  slavery  in 
the  territories  he  has  not  yet  spoken,  but  he  was, --of 
course,  a  rigid  Lecomptonite." 

(11   pages   of  text) 

John  Minor  Botts  (Age  58) 

"Mr.  Botts,  in  other  words,  was  in  favor  of  a  highly 
protective  tariff,  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  and 
internal  improvements.  He  is  today  in  favor  of  these 
measures  of  what  he  would  call  reform.  .  .  .  Mr.  Botts 
was  opposed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  and  to  the 
passage  of  the  Lecompton  bill.  Nevertheless  he  is  a 
slaveholder  and  a  defender  of  the  institution  as  it  now 


exists  in  Virginia.  But  he  is  not  a  believer  in  the  finality 
of  the  present  system,  nor  is  he  afraid  to  express  his 
opinions  of  slavery." 

(6   pages   of  text) 

James  H.  Hammond  (Age  53) 

"Senator  Hammond  entered  the  Senate  with  the  repu- 
tation of  a  southern  'Fire-eater,'  but  before  a  year  had 
passed  by,  he  had  taken  ground  with  the  most  conserva- 
tive northern  Democrat,  on  Cuba,  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  the  general  question  of  the  annexation  of  foreign 
territory  to  this  Union.  Here  was  an  apparent  change 
which  very  naturally  excited  the  criticisms  of  the  ultra 
southern  politicians." 

(11    pages   of  text) 

Howell  Cobb  (Age  45) 

"Either  from  education  or  nature,  he  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  had  a  repugnance  for  ultraism,  and  has 
therefore  never  agreed  with  that  class  of  southern  poli- 
ticians usually  termed  Fire-eaters.  .  .  .  Though  he  never 
sympathized  with  the  disunionists  of  the  South,  he  has 
been  a  consistent  as  well  as  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
institution  of  negro  slavery." 

(3   pages   of  text) 

John  C.  Breckinridge  (Age  39) 

"The  official  position  of  Mr.  Brekinridge  has  been 
such  as  to  render  his  position  on  some  of  the  present 
political  issues  somewhat  doubtful.  He  is,  of  course,  a 
believer  in  the  old  Democratic  creed,  and  is  a  moderate 
supporter  of  the  South  and  her  institutions.  It  was  gen- 
erally understood  at  Washington,  during  the  Lecompton 
struggle,  that  he  sided  with  the  President  against  Mr. 
Douglas  —  in  other  words,  was  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  1854,  and  his 
great  measure,  the  Kansas  act.  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Breckinridge  gave  his  casting  vote  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  Homestead  bill,  which 
gives  an  indication  of  his  hostility  to  the  measure.  He  is 
a  very  fair  politician,  of  unspotted  integrity  as  a  man, 
and  is  possessed  of  talents  of  high  order,  such  as  fit  him 
to  occupy  with  ability  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
people." 

(10   pages   of  text) 

John  C.  Fremont  (Age  47) 

"Mr.  Fremont,  as  a  politician,  is  little  known  to  the 
country,  for  he  has  had  little  to  do  with  politics,  (nomi- 
nated in  1856  by  the  Republican  party  as  its  candidate 
for  the  Presidency)  and  is  uncorrupted.  He  is,  however, 
known  to  favor,  first  of  all  things,  a  Pacific  railroad,  is 
opposed  to  lawless  filibusterism,  and  is  thoroughly  in 
favor  of  the  supremacy  of  free  labor  over  slave  labor. 
He  unhesitatingly  indorsed  the  Philadelphia  platform, 
and  can  always  be  relied  on  to  oppose  the  schemes  of  the 
slavery-propagandists." 

(15    pages   of   text) 

After  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by 
the  Republican  party  on  May  18,  1860,  Bartlett  began 
work  on  a  campaign  biography,  the  first  issue  of  which 
appeared  in  June  of  that  year.  Subsequently,  about  six- 
teen editions  appeared  on  the  market  in  paper  wrappers 
and  cloth  boards.  The  book  was  titled  The  Life  and 
Public  Services  of  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Seward's  Western  Tour 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1860 


Senator  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  the  "con- 
summate politician,"  took  the  blow  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  as  a  champion.  Yet  he  was 
humiliated,  mortified,  dejected  and  bitter.  With  a  whim- 
sical sense  of  humor  he  said  he  thought  it  was  fortunate 
that  he  did  not  keep  a  diary,  "for  if  he  had  there  would 
be  a  record  of  all  his  cursing  and  swearing  on  the  day 
after  the  news  came." 

Several  months  later,  however,  thinking  the  Republi- 
can party  might  need  his  leadership,  with  Lincoln  at 
the  helm,  he  plunged  into  active  campaigning.  He  made 
a  barnstorming  trip  through  New  England  making  some 
seven  or  eight  speeches  in 
support  of  the  Republican 
ticket. 

Meanwhile,  Seward  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to 
speak  in  Minnesota.  This 
led  to  other  invitations 
from  many  western  cities. 
One  invitation  came  from 
Springfield,  Illinois,  sec- 
onded by  Lincoln,  to  speak 
in  that  city  on  August  8th 
(rally  to  celebrate  Lin- 
coln's nomination),  but 
Seward  declined  because 
of  a  previous  commitment 
in  New  England. 

Nevertheless,  a  western 
tour  began  to  shape  up  for 
early  September  with  a 
"swing  through  Michigan 
and  into  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  then  down  into 
Iowa  and  Kansas,  back 
through  Illinois  and  home 
by  way  of  Cleveland." 
Seward  was  accompanied, 
once  the  trip  got  under- 
way, by  an  entourage  made 
up  of  his  daughter  Fanny 
and  her  friend  Ellen  Perry, 
Charles  Francis  Adams 
and  his  son  Charles  Fran- 
cis, Jr.,  George  E.  Baker, 
George  W.  Patterson  and 
General  James  Nye  who 
was  likewise  accompanied 
by  his  seventeen  year  old 
daughter.  However,  some 
of  the  above  -  mentioned 
travelers  did  not  last  out 
the  entire  journey. 

Like  most  political  speaking  tours,  Seward  made  some 
major  addresses  and  some  whistle  stop  talks.  Still  suf- 
fering a  personal  pique  over  his  loss  of  the  nomina- 
tion at  Chicago,  he  had  more  to  say  about  the  Republi- 
can party  and  its  principles  than  about  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin  and  their  qualifications. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  has  in  its  library 
a  bound  collection  of  seventeen  Seward  speeches  made 
on  this  western  trip.  Seward's  topics  dealt  largely 
with  the  foreign  born  and  their  development  of  Ameri- 


ca's resources,  the  importance  of  free  labor,  the  evolve- 
ment  of  American  democracy  and  a  great  deal  about 
slavery.  According  to  Glyndon  G.  Van  Deusen  in  his 
new  book,  William  Henry  Seward,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1967,  the  Senator  thought  that  "the  ultimate 
center  of  American  power  would  be  near  the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  for  Canada  and  Alaska 
eventually  would  be  part  of  the  American  Union."  Van 
Deusen  also  pointed  out  that  Seward  had  little  to  say 
about  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Republican  platform 
(protection,  internal  improvements,  a  homestead  act,  a 
railroad   to   the   Pacific). 

Again  we  might  reiter- 
ate that  Seward  had  very 
little  to  say  about  Lincoln. 
Perhaps  this  statement 
should  be  qualified  by 
pointing  out  that  he  failed 
to  mention  his  name  in 
seven  of  the  cities  where 
he  made  speeches,  and  in 
the  ten  addresses  that  Lin- 
coln's name  was  men- 
tioned, the  total  amount 
of  wordage  accorded  to  the 
candidate  was  quite  limit- 
ed in  relation  to  the  total 
wordage  of  the  whole 
speech. 

His  topics  have  such 
titles  as  "The  National 
Divergence  and  Return," 
"Destiny  of  the  United 
States,"  "The  West:  Its 
Destiny  and  Its  Duty," 
"Irrepressible  Conflict  Re- 
affirmed," and  "Duty  and 
Responsibility  of  the 
Northwest." 

The  New  York  Senator 
spoke  in  Detroit  (2 
speeches),  Lansing,  Madi- 
son (2  speeches),  La 
Crosse,  St.  Paul,  Dubuque, 
Lawrence,  Leavenworth, 
Atchison,  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Louis,  Springfield,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland  and  Buffa- 
lo. It  was  at  Buffalo  that 
he  gave  his  constituency 
a  general  report  of  his  five 
weeks'  speaking  tour. 

On  September  4,  1860  at 
Detroit  Seward  mentioned 
the  Republican  nominee,  "...  I  feel  well  assured  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  not  fail  to  re-inaugurate  the  an- 
cient Constitutional  policy  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  successfully,  because  the  Republican  party, 
after  ample  experience,  has  at  last  acquired  the  courage 
and  the  constancy  necessary  to  sustain  him,  and  because 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  at  last  fully  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  proposed  reformation, 
are  prepared  to  sustain  and  give  it  effect." 

That  same  evening  at  Detroit  Seward  said  in  a  speech 
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at  Senator  Chandler's  lodgings:  "Believe  me  sincere  when 
I  say  that  if  it  had  devolved  upon  me  to  select  from  all 
men  in  the  United  States  a  man  to  whom  I  should  con- 
fide the  standard  of  the  cause  —  which  is  the  object  for 
which  I  have  lived  and  for  which  I  would  be  willing 
to  die  —  that  man  would  have  been  Abraham  Lincoln." 

At  La  Crosse  on  September  14th  Seward  mentioned 
the  nominee:  "That  is  the  only  argument  left  ■ —  that 
the  Union  will  be  dissolved  if  we  succeed  in  electing  the 
honorable  statesman  from  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Well  I  propose  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  on  the 
subject,  and  to  examine  how  imminent  that  danger  is 
with  which  we  are  menaced.  The  Union  is  to  be  dis- 
solved, certainly,  why  not,  if  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  acting  with  him,  shall 
commit  any  overt  act  that  shall  be  unjust  or  oppressive 
to  the  slave  states  or  to  any  partion  of  the  Union?  But 
they  will  not  wait  for  that,  and  they  are  very  wise  in 
not  waiting  for  it,  because  if  they  put  their  threats  on 
that  condition  they  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  no 
argument  against  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  and  in  the  next 
place  they  would  have  to  wait  until  after  the  election 
before  they  raised  the  argument.  So  it  must  be  on  the 
condition,  pure  and  simple,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  shall 
be  elected  President  of  the  United  States  ...  if  Abraham 
Lincoln  shall  be  elected  lawfully  and  constitutionally, 
then  the  government  is  to  come  down  .  .  .  ,  if  we  like 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  I  am  sure  you  do  —  don't  you? 
(Aye,  aye)  if  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  like 
him  better  than  they  like  John  Bell,  Stephen  A  Douglas 
or  Mr.  Breckinridge,  how  can  we  help  his  being  elected." 

At  St.  Paul  on  September  18th  Seward  said,  "This 
battle  is  fought  and  this  victory  is  won,  provided  that 
you  stand  determined  to  maintain  the  great  Republican 
party  under  its  great  and  glorious  leader  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  inaugurating  its  principles  into  the  admini- 
stration of  the  government,  and  provided  you  stand  by 
him  in  his  administration  if  it  shall  be,  as  I  trust  it 
shall,  a  wise  and  just,  and  good  one,  until  the  adversary 
shall  find  out  that  he  has  been  beaten  and  shall  volun- 
tarily retire  from  the  field." 

At  St.  Louis  Seward  said  that  "whatever  lies  in  my 
power  to  do  to  bring  into  successful  and  practical  oper- 
ation the  great  principle  that  this  government  is  a 
government  for  free  men  and  not  for  slaves  or  slave- 
holders, and  this  country  is  to  be  the  home  of  the 
exile  from  every  land,  I  shall  do  as  you  are  going  to 
do  by  supporting  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  and 
Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice-President." 

On  October  1st  Seward's  train  pulled  into  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  for  a  twenty  minute  stop.  A  crowd  gathered 
at  the  station  to  meet  him.  Lincoln  was  there  with 
Lyman  Trumbull.  Cordial  greetings  were  exchanged 
between  them  and  Seward's  party,  amid  the  firing  of 
cannon  and  the  cheering  of  the  crowd.  When  Lincoln 
came  aboard  the  train,  Charles  Francis  Adams  "noted  the 
awkward  manner  of  the  Republican  nominee"  and  "that 
Seward  seemed  constrained  in  manner."  Lincoln  sug- 
gested a  point  that  Seward  might  mention  in  his  speech 
at  Chicago,  and  Seward  agreed  although  he  wrote  later 
that  he  had  mentioned  the  identical  point  at  Dubuque. 
Would  this  indicate  that  Lincoln  had  not  bothered  to 
read  the  Dubuque  speech?  Seward  made  Lincoln's  point 
(whatever  it  was)  in  the  Chicago  speech,  but  the  press 
reported  it  very  briefly. 

An  "Interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln"  and  a  "Sketch  of 
'Old  Abe'  "  appears  in  a  pamphlet  titled  Senator  Seward's 
Western  Tour  which  carried  the  Senator's  October  3rd 
Chicago  speech:  "At  Springfield  where  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
sides there  was  a  crowd  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
train,  and  a  salute  was  fired  as  it  approached  the  station. 
There  was  a  rush  into  and  about  the  windows  of  the 
car  in  which  Mr.  Seward  was  seated.  Among  those 
who  pressed  forward  to  shake  him  by  the  hand  was  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself.  His  portrait  bears  a  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  him  to  make  recognition  easy,  and  yet  he  is 
not  by  any  means  so  hard  featured  and  almost  repulsive 
looking  as  they  represent  him. 

"On  the  contrary,  while  no  one  would  call  him  a  good 
looking  man,  neither  would  anyone  be  repelled  by  his 
aspect.  The  good  humored  expression  that  lurks  about 
his  clear  gray  eye,  travels  the  one  long,  deep  curved 
furrow  down  his  cheek,  and  makes  its  home  somewhere 


"The  fact  of  the  convention  was  the  defeat  of 
Seward,  rather  than  the  nomination  of  Lincoln. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  a  presumption  of  avail- 
ability over  pre-eminence  in  intellect  and  un- 
rivaled fame  —  a  success  of  the  ruder  qualities 
of  manhood  and  the  more  homely  attributes  of 
popularity,  over  the  arts  of  a  consummate  poli- 
tician, and  the  splendor  of  accomplished  states- 
manship." 

Murat  Halstead,  correspondent 
for  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  Chicago,  May,  1860. 


in  the  region  of  his  capacious  mouth,  must  always  make 
him  friends.  He  dresses  in  the  ordinary  style  of  western 
lawyers,  black  cloth  swallow-tailed  coat,  and  pants  fitting 
tightly  to  his  long  bony  frame;  the  inevitable  black  satin 
vest,  open  low  down  and  displaying  a  broad  field  of  shirt 
bosom,  the  collar  being  turned  down  over  a  black  silk 
neckerchief. 

"The  crowd  commenced  to  vociferate  for  Seward  and 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  out  to  the  platform. 
After  alluding  to  the  extent  of  his  trip  he  said:  "I  am 
happy  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  party  with  whom  I 
am  traveling,  our  gratitude  and  acknowledgments  for 
this  kind  and  generous  reception  at  the  home  of  your 
distinguished  fellow-citizen,  our  excellent  and  honored 
candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United  States. 
If  there  is  in  any  part  of  the  country  a  deeper  inter- 
est felt  for  his  election  than  there  is  in  any  other 
part,  it  must  of  course  be  here,  where  he  has  lived  a 
life  of  usefulness;  where  he  is  surrounded  by  the  com- 
panions of  his  labors  and  of  his  public  services.  We 
are  happy  to  report  to  you,  although  we  have  traveled 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  we  have  found  no 
doubtful  states. 

"  'You  would  naturally  expect  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing about  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  State  of  New  York  will  give  a  generous 
and  cheerful  and  effective  support  to  your  neighbor, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  heard  about  combinations  and 
coalitions  there,  and  I  have  been  urged  from  the  begin- 
ning to  abandon  this  journey  and  turn  back  on  my  foot- 
steps. Whenever  I  shall  find  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  majority  which  the  State  of  New  York  will  give  for 
the  Republican  candidate,  will  be  less  than  60,000,  I 
may  do  so.  The  State  of  New  York  never  fails  —  never 
flinches.  She  has  been  committed  from  the  beginning, 
as  she  will  be  to  the  end,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
the  great  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 

"  'She  voted  to  establish  this  a  land  of  freedom  for 
you  in  1787.  She  sustained  the  Ordinance  of  '87  till  you 
were  able  to  take  care  of  yourselves.  Among  the  first 
acts  of  her  government,  she  abolished  slavery  for  her- 
self. She  has  known  nothing  of  compromises,  nothing  of 
condition  or  qualification  in  this  great  principle,  and  she 
never  will.  She  will  sustain  your  distinguished  neighbor 
because  she  knows  he  is  true  to  his  great  principles, 
and  when  she  has  helped  to  elect  him,  by  giving  as  large 
a  majority  as  can  be  given  by  any  half  dozen  other 
states,  then  you  will  find  that  she  will  ask  less,  exact 
less,  from  him,  and  support  him  more  faithfully  than 
any  other  state  can  do.  That  is  the  way  she  did  with 
John  Quincy  Adams,  that  is  the  way  she  sustained  Gen. 
Taylor,  and  that  is  the  way  she  will  sustain  Gen.  Lin- 
coln.' " 

The  Springfield  crowd  then  called  on  Gen.  Nye  for  a 
speech  and  he  responded.  While  he  was  speaking,  the 
two  great  leaders  engaged  in  a  conversation  within  the 
train.  The  consensus  of  opinion  between  the  two  leaders 
was  that  they  were  pleased  with  the  political  trend  of 
events.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  "Twelve  years  ago  you  told  me 
that  this  course  would  be  successful,  and  ever  since  I 
have  believed  that  it  would  be.  Even  if  it  did  not  succeed 
now,  my  faith  would  not  be  shaken." 

An  invitation  was  then  extended  to  the  party  to  go 
some  place  (not  definitely  understood)  in  the  city.  They 
started  to  walk  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  company,  but  turned 
back  when  they  learned  that  the  train  was  scheduled  to 
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stop  for  only  a  few  minutes.  The  travelers  returned  to 
their  seats  in  the  car  and  as  the  train  pulled  out  of 
the  station   Mr.   Seward  was   cheered  by  the  crowd. 

At  Chicago  on  October  3rd  Seward  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln 
represents  the  Republican  party.  He  represents  a  party 
which  has  determined  that  not  one  more  slave  shall  be 
imported  from  Africa,  or  transferred  from  any  slave 
state,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  placed  upon  the  common 
soil  of  the  United  States.  If  you  elect  him,  you  know, 
and  the  world  knows,  what  you  have  got." 

A  day  later  in  Cleveland  on  October  4th  Seward  failed 
to  mention  Lincoln's  name  as  the  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Republican  ticket.  However,  in  his 
Buffalo  speech  of  October  6th,  Seward  said:  "It  will 
gladden  you  when  I  say  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the 
West,  and  I  have  had  assurances  there  which  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  will  give  its  vote  for  Lincoln.  I  have  seen 
him  at  his  own  home,  and  I  have  now  to  say,  as  I  said 
before  I  went  west,  that  he  is  a  man  eminently  worthy  of 
the  support  of  every  honest  voter,  and  well  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  Chief  Magistracy.  Above  all, 
he  is  reliable;  and  I  repeat  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie, 
what  I  said  at  the  head  of  it;  that  if  it  had  fallen  to 
me  to  name  a  man  to  be  elected  as  next  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  would  have  chosen  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." 

On  that  Saturday  night,  October  6th,  Seward  reached 
his  home  at  Auburn  and  on  October  8th  he  wrote  Lin- 
coln: "We  arrived  here  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  find  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  State  will  redeem  all  the 
promises  we  have  made." 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  of  the  political  speeches 
in  the  Foundation's  collection  (in  full  or  in  abstract) 
which  Seward  made  on  his  western  trip,  he  failed  to 
mention  the  Republican  candidate's  name  in  the  cities 
of  Lansing,  Madison,  Dubuque,  Leavenworth,  Atchinson, 
St.  Joseph  and  Cleveland.  Perhaps  other  speakers  with 
Seward  on  the  same  platform  mentioned  the  candidate's 
name,  and  no  doubt  at  many  whistle  stops  and  in  private 
conversation  when  Seward  had  no  opportunity  to  develop 
a  political  theme,  the  name  of  Lincoln  would  become 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 

In  the  light  of  modern  day  politics  when  the  individual 
candidate  or  candidates  is  or  are  so  important  as  to 
personality,  appearance,  qualifications  and  background, 
Seward's  method  of  campaigning  is  very  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. 


Does   History  Repeat   Itself? 

Editor's  Note:  As  sensational  and  tragic  events  have  occurred  in  our 
national  life  this  troubled  year,  they  have  recalled  somewhat  similar 
situations  during  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  events 
have  been  treated  under  the  heading  "Does  History  Repeat  Itself?"  ; 
however,  current  history  will  not  stand  still  and  the  timely  significance 
of  the  similar  situations  which  confronted  President  Lincoln  are  lost 
as  critical  new  national   problems  are  constantly  encountered. 

R.G.M. 

"I  shall  not  seek  —  and  will  not  accept  the  nomination  of 
my   party  for  another  term  as  your  President."     L.B.J. 

Political  chaos  reigned  in  the  presidential  election  year 
of  1864,  and  Abraham  Lincoln's  advisers  were  pessi- 
mistic concerning  the  future  of  the  party  and  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  White  House.  Thurlow  Weed  "told  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  his  re-election  was  an  impossibility  .  .  . 
(and)  that  the  information  would  soon  come  to  him 
through  other  channels." 

Henry  J.  Raymond  said  that  "unless  some  prompt  and 
bold  step  be  now  taken,  all  is  lost."  He  continued,  "The 
People  are  wild  for  Peace.  They  are  told  that  the 
President  will  only  listen  to  terms  of  Peace  on  condition 
Slavery  be  'abandoned.' "  Raymond  thought  commis- 
sioners should  be  sent  immediately  to  Richmond,  offer- 
ing to  treat  for  Peace  on  the  basis  of  Union.  He  felt 
that  something  should  be  promptly  done,  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration a  chance  for  its  life. 

It  was  six  days  before  the  Chicago  Nominating  Con- 
vention when  Lincoln  wrote  his  August  23rd  statement. 
True,  he  as  yet  had  no  adversary,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  seemed  to  have  no  friends.  It  was  on  that  date  that 
he  solemnly  resolved  on  the  course  of  action  as  indicated 
in  the  following  secret  note: 


Executive  Mansion 
Washington,  Aug.  23,  186A 
This  morning,  as  for  some  days  past,  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  this  Administration  will  not 
be  re-elected.  Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  so  co-operate 
with  the  President  elect,  as  to  save  the  Union  between 
the  election  and  the  inauguration;  as  he  will  have 
secured  his  election  on  such  ground  that  he  can  not 
possibly  save  it  afterwards. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  document  was  carefully  folded  and  sealed  and 
was  endorsed  on  the  verso  with  autograph  signatures 
of  the  Cabinet  members  and  Lincoln's  autograph  date. 
In  fact,  there  were  three  copies.  One  was  advertised 
for  sale  in  Stan  V.  Henkels'  Catalogue  114,  No.  41, 
January  4,  1924;  there  is  also  a  signed  copy  in  Edward 
D.  Neill's  handwriting  (appointed  August  23,  1864  to 
sign  land  grants)  in  the  papers  of  Gideon  Welles;  and 
a  third  copy  is  in  John  Hay's  handwriting  which  was  not 
signed  by  Lincoln  but  was  endorsed  on  the  verso  with 
autograph   signatures  of  the  Cabinet  members. 

Lincoln's  reelection  to  the  Presidency  is  a  matter  of 
history,  and  it  was  on  November  11,  1864  (four  days 
after  the  election)  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  memorandum  were  made  public.  Lincoln 
said,  "I  resolved,  in  case  of  the  election  of  General 
McClellan,  being  certain  that  he  would  be  the  candidate, 
that  I  would  see  him  and  talk  matters  over  with  him. 
I  would  say,  'General,  the  election  has  demonstrated  that 
you  are  stronger,  have  more  influence  with  the  American 
people  than  I.  Now  let  us  together,  you  with  your  in- 
fluence and  I  with  all  the  executive  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, try  to  save  the  country.  You  raise  as  many  troops 
as  you  possibly  can  for  this  final  trial,  and  I  will  devote 
all  my  energies  to  assisting  and  finishing  the  war.'  " 

Seward  said,  "And  the  General  would  answer  you  'Yes, 
Yes;'  and  the  next  day  when  you  saw  him  again  and 
pressed  these  views  upon  him,  he  would  say,  'Yes,  Yes;' 
&  so  on  forever,  and  would  have  done  nothing  at  all." 
Lincoln  replied,  "At  least,  I  should  have  done  my  duty 
and  have  stood  clear  before  my  own  conscience." 

"Any    place,    any   time    .    .   ."    L.B.J. 

Horace  Greeley  thought  the  South  was  ready  for  peace 
on  a  basis  which  the  North  could  accept.  So  he  wrote 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  on  July  7,  1864  about  "our 
bleeding,  bankrupt,  almost  dying  country  .  .  .  (which) 
shudders  at  the  prospect  of  fresh  conscriptions,  of  further 
wholesale  devastations,  and  of  new  rivers  of  human 
blood,"  and  informed  him  that  Confederate  commissioners 
were  then  waiting  at  Niagara  Falls,  authorized  to  con- 
sider proposals  of  peace. 

Lincoln  replied  to   Greeley  on  July  9th: 

Your  letter  of  the  7th;  with  enclosures,  received.    If 
you  can  find,  any  person  anywhere  professing  to  have 
any    proposition    of    Jefferson    Davis    in    writing,    for 
peace,    embracing    the   restoration    of    the    Union    and 
abandonment   of  slavery,  what  ever  else  it   embraces, 
say  to  him  he  may  come  to  me  with  you,  and  that  if 
he  really  brings  such  proposition,  he  shall,  at  the  least, 
have  safe  conduct,  with  the  paper  (and  without  pub- 
licity, if  he  choose)  to  the  point  where  you  shall  have 
met  him.    The  same,  if  there  be  two  or  more  persons. 
Four  days  later  Greeley  wrote  Lincoln  that  Honorable 
Clement    C.    Clay    of    Alabama,    and    Honorable    Jacob 
Thompson  of  Mississippi,  were  at  that  moment  not  far 
from    Niagara    Falls    and    desired    to    confer    with    the 
President  or  with  such  persons  as  Lincoln  would  appoint. 
Lincoln,    meanwhile,    grew    impatient.     Even    with    a 
promise  of  safe  conduct   (both  ways)   the  so-called  com- 
missioners  did   not  make   their   appearance,   so   Lincoln 
sent  John  Hay  to  Greeley  with  a  very  terse  letter  dated 
July  15th: 

Yours  of  the  13th  is  just  received,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  you  have  not  already  reached  here  with 
those  commissioners,  if  they  would  consent  to  come, 
on  being  shown  my  letter  to  you  of  the  9th  inst.  Show 
that  and  this  to  them,  and  if  they  will  come  on  the 
terms  stated  in  the  former,  bring  them.  I  not  only 
intend  a  sincere  effort  for  peace,  but  I  intend  that 
you  shall  be  a  personal  witness  that  it  is  made. 
Greeley  went  to  Niagara  Falls  and  offered  to  accom- 
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pany  the  supposedly  accredited  messengers  to  Lincoln, 
but  he  discovered  that  they  were  without  the  proper 
credentials. 

Lincoln    next    wrote    a    "To    Whom    It    May    Concern" 
statement  dated  July  18,  1864.   It  follows: 
Executive  Mansion 
Washington,  July  18,  186U 

To  Whom  it  may  concern: 

Any  -proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of 
peace,  the  integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery,  aiid  which  comes  by  and  with  an 
authority  that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war 
against  the  United  States  will  be  received  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Executive  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on  other  sub- 
stantial and  collateral  points;  and  the  bearer,  or 
bearers  thereof  shall  have  safe-conduct  both  ways. 
Abraham  Lincoln 

This  statement  was  carried  by  John  Hay,  who  arrived 
at  Niagara  Falls  on  the  20th  of  July,  but  Greeley's 
peace  efforts  were  a  fiasco.  The  New  York  Tribune  edi- 
tor had  been  deceived,  and  he  took  his  defeat  in  his 
little  game  of  diplomacy  in  a  bad  spirit. 

The  President,  however,  remained  consistent  in  his 
desire  to  meet  "any  persons,  anywhere"  or  to  put  it 
differently,  "at  any  time"  to  discuss  conditions  that 
would  lead  to  peace. 

"I  have  learned  to  face  threats  on  my  life  philosophically 
and  have  prepared  myself  for  anything  that  might  come." 

M.  L.  K. 

An  account  of  Lincoln's  dream,  which  may  have  been 
a  premonition  of  his  approaching  death,  was  first  re- 
corded by  Ward  Hill  Lamon  in  his  Recollections  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  18U7-1865,  which  book  was  edited  by  Dorothy 
Lamon  Teillard   (his  daughter)  in  1895,  and  published  by 


A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company.  According  to  the  author, 
this  dream  was  related  by  Lincoln  "only  a  few  days 
before  his  assassination."  Lamon  stated  that  he  was 
present  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  when  the  President  revealed 
the  following  secret  of  his  sub-conscious   mind: 

About  ten  days  ago,  I  retired  very  late.  I  had  been 
up  waiting  for  important  dispatches  from  the  front. 
I  could  not  have  been  long  in  bed  when  I  fell  into  a 
slumber,  for  I  was  weary.  I  soon  began  to  dream. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  death-like  stillness  about  me. 
Then  I  heard  subdued  sobs,  as  if  a  number  of  people 
were  weeping.  I  thought  I  left  my  bed  and  wandered 
downstairs.  There  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  same 
pitiful  sobbing,  but  the  mourners  were  invisible.  I 
went  from  room  to  room;  no  living  person  was  in 
sight,  but  the  same  mournful  sounds  of  distress  met 
me  as  I  passed  along.  It  was  light  in  all  the  rooms; 
every  object  was  familiar  to  me;  but  where  were  all 
the  people  who  were  grieving  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break?  I  was  puzzled  and  alarmed.  What  could  be 
the  meaning  of  all  this?  Determined  to  find  the  cause 
of  a  state  of  things  so  mysterious  and  so  shocking,  I 
kept  on  until  I  arrived  at  the  East  Room,  which  I 
entered.  There  I  met  with  a  sickening  surprise.  Be- 
fore me  was  a  catafalque,  on  which  rested  a  corpse 
wrapped  in  funeral  vestments.  Around  it  were  sta- 
tioned  soldiers  who  were  acting  as  guards;  and  there 
was  a  throng  of  people,  some  gazing  mournfully  upon 
the  corpse,  whose  face  was  covered,  others  weeping 
pitifully.  "Who  is  dead  in  the  White  House?"  I  de- 
mand of  one  of  the  soldiers.  "The  President,"  was  his 
answer;  "he  was  killed  by  an  assassin!" 
Does  history  really  repeat  itself?  While  these  episodes 
in  history  are  not  carbon  copies  of  the  political,  diplo- 
matic and  military  maneuvers  of  1968,  along  with  the 
chaos  and  assassination  that  marks  our  troubled  times, 
there  are  certain  overtones  which  might  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  history  sometimes  appears  to  repeat  itself. 


Joe  Miller's  Jests 

A  favorite  yarn  that  is  often  told 
to  illustrate  Abraham  Lincoln's  brand 
of  humor  concerns  the  man  with  a 
pitchfork  and  a  farmer's  dog.  Ac- 
cording to  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  who 
wrote  Lincoln  The  Lawyer,  the  oc- 
casion when  the  Illinois  attorney  told 
this  story  was  while  he  was  defending 
a  case  of  assault  and  battery.  It  had 
been  proved  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  the  aggressor,  but  the  opposing 
counsel  argued  that  "the  defendant 
might  have  protected  himself  without 
inflicting  injuries  on  his  assailant." 

With  this  argument  in  mind  Lin- 
coln said,  "That  reminds  me  of  a 
man  who  was  attacked  by  a  farmer's 
dog,  which  he  killed  with  a  pitchfork. 
'What  made  you  kill  my  dog?'  de- 
manded the  farmer.  'What  made  him 
try  to  bite  me?'  retorted  the  offender. 
'But  why  didn't  you  go  at  him  with 
the  other  end  of  your  pitchfork?'  per- 
sisted the  farmer.  'Well,  why  didn't 
he  come  at  me  with  his  other  end?' 
was  the  retort." 

Where  did  Lincoln  get  this  story 
which  must  have  proved  to  be  so  valu- 
able to  him  in  his  assault  and  battery 
case?  From  Joe  Miller's  Jests  which 
was  first  published  in  1739.  Henry 
C.  Whitney,  in  his  book  Life  on  The 
Circuit  with  Lincoln,  stated  that  "He 
(Lincoln)  really  liked  Joke  books, 
and  among  others  which  I  know  to 
have  been  favorites  were  "Recollec- 
tions of  A.  Ward,  Showman,"  "Flush 
Times  in  Alabama,"  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby's  letters,  and  Joe  Miller's  Joke 
book.  He  would  read  them  aloud  to 
whomsoever  he  could  get  to  listen  to 
him." 


The  Joe  Miller  version  of  the  yarn 
follows :  "A  Dog  coming  open-mouth'd 
at  a  Serjeant  upon  a  March,  he  run 
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OR,    THE 

WITS 

VADE-MECUM. 


A  Colie&ion  of  the  mod  Brilliant  J  ksts; 
the  Polkeft  Repartees;  the  moil  Ele- 
gant BonsMots,  and  moil  pleaiant  ihort 
Stories  in  the  Englijh  Language. 

h'irft  carefully  collected  in  the  Company,  and 


Moil  Humbly  Iksckimb 
To  tbofs   Choice-Spirits  <f  the   A  G  E, 

Captain  Bodens,  Mr.  Alexander  Pope, 
Mr.  Profeffor  Lacy,  Mr.  Orator  Henley, 
and  Job  Baker,  the  Kettle-Drummer. 

LONDON: 
Milled  mid  Sold  by  T.  Reau,  in  Dogsxll-Omrt,  White- 
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the  Spear  of  his  Halbert  into  his 
Throat  and  kill'd  him:  The  Owner 
coming  out  rav'd  extremely  that  his 
Dog  was  kill'd,  and  ask'd  the  Ser- 
jeant, Why,  he  could  not  as  well  have 
struck  at  him  with  the  blunt  End  of 
his  Halbert?  So  I  would,  says  he,  if 


he  had  run  at  me  with  his  Tail." 

We  do  not  know  what  edition  of 
Joe  Miller's  Jests  Lincoln  read.  The 
first  and  subsequent  early  editions  are 
real  collectors'  items.  A  description 
of  the  first  edition  follows:  "(Mottley, 
John).  Joe  Miller's  Jests;  or  the  Wit's 
Vade-Mecum:  being  a  collection  of 
the  most  brilliant  jests,  the  politest 
repartees,  the  most  elegant  bons  mots, 
and  most  pleasant  short  stories  in 
the  English  language;  first  trans- 
scribed  from  the  mouth  of  the  face- 
tious gentleman  whose  name  they 
bear,  and  now  set  forth  and  published 
by  his  lamented  friend  and  former 
companion,  Elijah  Jenkins,  Esq.  8  vo, 
London :  Printed  and  sold  by  T.  Read, 
1739."  Of  the  first  edition  very  few 
perfect  copies  are  known.  The  book 
sells  today  in  fair  condition  from 
$750    upward." 

For  information  gathered  by  Hal- 
ket  &  Laing  we  must  conclude  that 
John  Mottley  was  the  compiler.  "In 
the  list  of  English  dramatic  writers 
appended  to  Whincop's  Scanderbeg, 
published  in  1747,  it  is  stated  under 
Mottley's  name,  that  'the  book  that 
bears  the  title  of  Joe  Miller's  jests  was 
a  collection  made  by  him  from  other 
books,  and  a  great  part  of  it  supplied 
by  his  memory  from  original  stories 
recollected  in  his  former  conversa- 
tions." Joe  Miller  himself  was  a  comic 
actor,  who  made  his  first  appearance 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  the  30th 
April,  1715;  in  'The  constant  couple'; 
he  died  on  the  16  of  August  1738." 

The  Lincoln  Foundation's  copy  is 
a  facsimile  of  the  rare  first  edition 
of  1739  which  was  published  in  Lon- 
don about  1870. 
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Hannibal  Hamlin  —  Lincoln's  Vice   President 
(First  Term) 


Murat  Halstead,  a  correspondent 
for  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  made 
a  circuit  of  all  the  national  political 
conventions  in  1860,  and,  after  report- 
ing in  detail  from  Chicago  the  char- 
acteristic scenes  and  memorable  events 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  nomination  for 
the  presidency  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  he  made  the  statement  that, 
"The  nomination  of  (the)  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  not  particularly  exciting." 
Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  had  only 
one  competitor  who  made  any  show 
in  the  race,  and  that  was  Cassius 
M.  Clay  of  Kentucky.  The  other  can- 
didates were  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  A. 
H.  Reeder,  John  Hickman,  John  M. 
Read,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  William 
L.  Dayton  and  Sam  Houston. 

If  the  multitude  in  the  convention 
hall  could  have  had  their  way,  Clay 
would  have  been  nominated  by  accla- 
mation; however,  Hamlin  possessed 
the  attributes  to  strengthen  the  ticket; 
namely,  he  was  a  good  friend  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  ("The  fact  of  the  con- 
vention, was  the  defeat  of  Seward 
rather  than  the  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln"), he  was  geographically  distant 
from  Lincoln  and  was  once  a  Demo- 
crat. On  the  second  ballot,  Hamlin 
won  the  nomination  by  367  votes  to 
86  for  Clay  and  13  for  Hickman. 

Clay  congratulated  Hamlin  on  his 
vice-presidential  nomination  in  a  let- 
ter dated  May  22nd  and  Hamlin  re- 
plied as  follows  on  May  26th: 

"Your  very  generous  note  of  con- 
gratulations of  the  22nd  came  duly 
to  hand.  I  thank  you  truly,  sincere- 
ly for  the  confidence  you  so  kindly 
express,  and  am  profoundly  grate- 
ful to  all  my  friends.  Still  I  say  to 
you  in  truth,  that  the  position  as- 
signed by   the  Chicago   Convention 
is    one   which    I    did    not    desire.    I 
really  would  have  preferred  to  have 
seen    it    conferred    upon    yourself. 
But  as  a  true  man,  and  a  friend  to 
the  cause,  I   must  not  now   shrink 
from  it.  I  hope  yet  to  live  to  do  the 
Cause  some   effective  good.   At  all 
events,  I  feel  confident  it  shall  re- 
ceive no  injury  at  my  hands." 
Hamlin's  nomination   for  the   vice- 
presidency  was  a  surprise  for  him  as 
he  had  pledged  his  lieutenants  to  keep 
his  name  entirely  out  of  the  conven- 
tion.    The     nomination     came     about 
largely    through    the    efforts    of    his 
political    associates     at    Washington. 
(See  Lincoln  Lore  No.  295,  Honorable 


Hannibal    Hamlin    of    Hampden,    De- 
cember 3,  1934.) 

A  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  Edward  Bates,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  who  later  became 
Lincoln's  Attorney  General,  was  criti- 
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cal  of  the  vice-presidential  nominee. 
He  recorded  the  following  statement 
in  his  diary: 

"Mr.  Hamlin  is  not  the  right  per- 
son. He  has  no  general  popularity, 
hardly  a  general  reputation,  and 
his  geography  is  wrong.  His  nomi- 
nation can  add  no  strength  to  the 
ticket  .  .  ." 

Hamlin  was  born  on  August  27, 
1809,  the  son  of  Cyrus  and  Anna 
(Livermore)  Hamlin  at  Paris  Hill, 
Maine.  By  profession,  a  lawyer,  he 
served  in  the  Maine  legislature,  was 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  Congress  in 
1842  and  re-elected  in  1844.  He  was 
next  chosen  to  the  U.   S.   Senate  for 


four  years  in  1848  and  re-elected  in 
1851.  He  resigned  in  1857  to  be  in- 
augurated governor,  having  been 
elected  as  a  Republican.  He  resigned 
the  governorship  less  than  one  month 
afterward,  as  he  had  again  been  se- 
lected for  a  six  year  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  resigned  his 
Senate  seat  in  January,  1861,  having 
been  elected  vice-president  on  the 
Republican  ticket  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Hamlin,  while  decidedly  anti-slav- 
ery, regarded  the  institution  beyond 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  national 
government.  His  views  on  the  political 
issues  of  1860  made  him  a  logical 
running-mate  for  Lincoln.  As  Vice- 
President  during  the  Civil  War,  Ham- 
lin presided  over  the  Senate  with  dig- 
nity and  ability  and  was  always  on 
cordial  terms  with  the  Sixteenth  Pres- 
ident. 

Like  Lincoln,  he  was  vigorously  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
new  territories.  In  fact,  Hamlin  gave 
as  his  reasons  for  changing  his  party 
allegiance,     the     Democratic     party's 
platform  in   1856,  which  incorporated 
the    doctrine    "that    the    flag    of    the 
Federal  Union,  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  carries  slavery 
wherever   it  floats."    He   stated   that: 
"If  this  baleful  principle  be  true,  then 
that   national    ode,   which   inspires    us 
always  as  on  a  battle-field,  should  be 
re-written  by  Drake,  and  should  read: 
'Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 
Where  breathes  the  foe  but 
falls  before  us, 
With  slavery's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 
And  slavery's  banner  streaming 
o'er  us.'  " 
Lincoln,   after  receiving  the   presi- 
dential   nomination,    could    not   recall 
ever  having  met  Hamlin,  and,  on  July 
18,  1860,  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  he 
wrote  him  as  follows: 

"It  appears  to  me  that  you  and 
I  ought  to  be  acquainted,   and   ac- 
cordingly I  write  this  as  a  sort  of 
introduction  of  myself  to  you.  You 
first  entered  the  Senate  during  the 
single  term  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House    of    Representatives,    but    I 
have   no   recollection   that  we   were 
introduced.     I    shall    be    pleased    to 
receive  a  line  from  you." 
While    Hamlin    could   definitely    re- 
call having  heard  Lincoln  deliver  his 
famous     "coat-tail"     speech     in     the 
House    of    Representatives,    and    he 
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could  remember  him  to  be  "the  most 
striking  looking  man  in  Congress," 
he  wrote  his  running-mate  on  July 
23rd  that,  "although  he  was  not  sure, 
his  recollection  was  that  they  had 
been   formally   introduced." 

On  November  8,  1860  (two  days 
after  the  election),  Lincoln  again 
wrote   Hamlin   as  follows: 

"I  am  anxious  for  a  personal 
interview  with  you  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible.  Can  you,  without 
much  inconvenience,  meet  me  at 
Chicago?  If  you  can,  please  name 
as  early  a  day  as  you  conveniently 
can,  and  telegraph  me;  unless  there 
be  sufficient  time,  before  the  day 
named,  to  communicate  by   mail." 

The  final  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  were  made,  and  the  two  can- 
didates fixed  the  date  of  November 
22nd  to  discuss,  among  other  things, 
the  formation  of  Lincoln's  cabinet. 
Hamlin  left  Bangor  by  train  for  Chi- 
cago on  November  19th.  He  arrived 
at  his  destination  on  the  morning  of 
November  22nd.  His  wife  did  not  ac- 
company him. 

The  President-elect's  party  traveled 
from  Springfield  to  Chicago  by  train 
on  November  21st.  Included  in  the 
group  were  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Lyman  Trumbull  and  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Donn  Piatt  of  Ohio.  Enroute  to 
Chicago,  three  short  speeches  were 
delivered  by  the  President-elect  at 
Lincoln,  Bloomington  and  Lexington. 
Judge  Piatt  described  the  speeches  as, 
"brief  and   all   different." 

Before  leaving  Springfield,  Lincoln 
had  corresponded  with  his  old  friend, 
Joshua  F.  Speed,  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, who  offered  to  visit  Spring- 
field to  impart  some  information  as  to 
men  and  public  sentiment.  Lincoln 
suggested   in    a    letter   dated    Novem- 
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ber  19th  that  Speed  come  to  Chicago. 
He  wrote  his  friend  as  follows: 

"I  shall  be  at  Chicago  Thursday 
the  22nd.  Inst,  and  one  or  two  suc- 
ceeding days.  Could  you  not  meet 
me  there  ?  Mary  thinks  of  going 
with  me;  and  therefore  I  suggest 
that  Mrs.  S.  accompany  you.  Please 
let  this  be  private,  as  I  prefer  a 
very  great  crowd  should  not  gather 
at  Chicago." 

Lincoln  met  Speed  in  Chicago  at 
Speed's  hotel,  and  he  was  offered  a 
place  in  the  cabinet,  which  the  Ken- 
tuckian  declined.  Lincoln  did  make 
inquiries  of  Speed  concerning  James 
Guthrie  of  Louisville,  who  had  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Franklin  Pierce,  as  a  possible  selec- 
tion as  Secretary  of  War.  Needless  to 
state,  Mary  Lincoln  and  Fanny  Speed 
visited  in  the  Lincoln's  presidential 
suite. 

The  President-elect's  party  resided 
at  the  Tremont  House,  and,  when  call- 
ing upon  his  running-mate,  Hamlin 
found  Lincoln  alone  in  a  room.  "Mr. 
Lincoln  arose,  and,  coming  toward  his 
guest,  said  abruptly:  'Have  we  ever 
been  introduced  to  each  other,  Mr. 
Hamlin?'  'No  sir,  I  think  not,'  was 
the  reply.  'That  also  is  my  impres- 
sion,' continued  Mr.  Lincoln;  'but  I 
remember  distinctly  while  I  was  in 
congress  to  have  heard  you  make  a 
speech  in  the  senate.  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  that  speech,  senator  — 
particularly  struck  with  it  —  and 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  filled,  chock 
up,  with  the  very  best  kind  of  anti- 
slavery  doctrine.'  'Well,  now,'  replied 
Hamlin,  laughing,  'that  is  very  singu- 
lar, for  my  one  and  first  recollection 
of  yourself  is  of  having  heard  you 
make  a  speech  in  the  house  —  a 
speech  that  was  so  full  of  good  humor 
and  sharp  points  that  I,  together  with 
others  of  your  auditors,  was  convulsed 
with   laughter.'  " 

While  Hamlin  accompanied  Lincoln 
and  the  presidential  party  on  a  visit 
to  the  Wigwam,  Post  Office,  Custom 
House  and  United  States  Court,  the 
two  men  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
discuss  political  matters.  Finally,  on 
November  24th,  they  secluded  them- 
selves with  Trumbull  at  Lake  View, 
home  of  Ebenezer  Peck,  and  discussed 
cabinet  business. 

On  November  26th,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  left  Chicago  at  9  A.  M.  and 
reached  Springfield  at  6:30  P.M.  On 
the  return  trip,  no  ovations  were  re- 
ceived along  the  way  on  account  of 
the  rainy  weather.  Nevertheless,  a 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Journal, 
November  26th,  wrote  that  Lincoln's 
return  "is  the  delight  of  the  reporters 
and  a  number  of  office-seekers,  who 
have  been  lying  in  wait  for  him  .  .  ." 
Mr.  Hamlin  left  Chicago  enroute  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  where  he  would  at- 
tend the  December  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  has  been  reported  that  while  in 
Chicago,  Lincoln  said  to  Hamlin:  "You 
shall  have  the  right,  Mr.  Hamlin,  to 
name  the  New  England  member  of 
the  Cabinet."  On  December  24,  1860, 
Lincoln  wrote  Hamlin  that:  "I  need 
a  man  of  Democratic  antecedents 
from  New  England  ...  I  think  of 
Governor  Banks,  Mr.  Welles,  and  Mr. 
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The  Christian  Inquirer,  of  New  York 
City,  in  reporting  Hamlin's  death  on 
July  4,  1891,  lamented  the  fact  that 
he  was  stricken  at  a  club  house  card 
table  with  a  pack  of  playing  cards  in 
his  hand.  The  editors  of  the  New  York 
Metropolis,  in  reply  to  such  absurd 
comments,  reminded  its  readers  that, 
"all  theatre-going  is  not  dissipation 
(Lincoln  was  assassinated  in  a  thea- 
tre), nor  is  all  card-playing  gambling." 

Tuck.  Which  of  them  do  the  New 
England  delegation  prefer?  Or  shall 
I  decide  for  myself?"  Needless  to 
state,  Hamlin  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  the  selection  and 
Gideon  Welles  was  his  choice.  He 
wrote  Lincoln  on  December  29th  that 
he  had  ".  .  .  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  .  .  .  Mr.  Wells  (sic)  is  the  better 
man  for  New  England  .  .  ."  Welles 
received  the  Navy  portfolio  on  March 
5,  1861.  However,  it  has  been  alleged 
that  Lincoln  "induced  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect to  choose  Welles  as  his 
contribution    to    the    cabinet." 

This  acquaintance  so  cordially  be- 
gan at  Chicago,  ripened  into  a  per- 
sonal friendship  and,  during  the  tur- 
moil of  the  Civil  War  years,  Lincoln 
appeared  to  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  his  official  associate.  How- 
ever, the  position  of  Vice-President 
was  essentially  a  powerless  office,  and 
the  President,  who  had  it  within  his 
power  to  confer  significant  posts  of 
authority  on  him,  gave  him  no  im- 
portant assignments.  Hamlin  never 
became  an  indispensable  member  of 
the  party  in  power,  and  his  name 
was    hardly   a    household    word. 

During  his  term  as  Vice-President, 
Hamlin  became  a  strong  advocate  of 
emancipation  and,  on  June  18,  1862, 
more  than  a  month  before  Lincoln 
informed  his  cabinet  of  his  plans  to 
issue  a  proclamation  of  emancipation, 
the  President  confided  in  Hamlin  the 
plan  and  read  the  document  aloud  to 
the  Vice-President. 

On  September  25,  1862,  Hamlin 
wrote  the  President  expressing  "sin- 
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cere  thanks  for  your  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  It  will  stand  as  the 
great  act  of  the  age.  It  will  prove 
to  be  wise  in  statesmanship  as  it  is 
patriotic.  It  will  be  enthusiastically 
approved  and  sustained,  and  future 
generations  will,  as  I  do,  say  God 
bless  you  for  this  great  and  noble  act." 

Hamlin  was  to  eventually  find  the 
office  of  Vice-President  to  be  a  posi- 
tion of  frustration  ■ — ■  an  office  of 
great  inherent  power,  but  one  of  no 
immediate  power  whatsoever.  He 
preferred  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  a  vote  (not  just  when 
there  was  a  tie)  and  patronage  to 
distribute.  Hamlin  wrote  J.  Watson 
Webb  on  November  29,  1862  that, 
"he  would  have  declined  the  vice- 
presidential  nomination  had  he  been 
at  Chicago." 

Eventually,  Hamlin  became  identi- 
fied with  the  "Radicals"  of  Congress, 
and  one  historian  has  summarized  the 
decline  of  his  political  availability 
as  a  Vice-President  in  1864  as  fol- 
lows: "If  his  nomination  in  1860  had 
been  due  largely  to  party  exigencies, 
his  failure  to  receive  a  renomination 
in  1864  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause." 

A  question  which  has  long  fasci- 
nated students  of  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion is  whether  or  not  the  President 
played  a  vital  role  in  Hamlin's  defeat 
for  renomination.  H.  Draper  Hunt  in 
his  biography,  Hannibal  Hamlin  Of 
Maine,  Lincoln's  First  Vice-President, 
Syracuse  University  Press,  1969 
stated  that:  "In  my  view,  logic  and 
the  weight  of  evidence  clearly  estab- 
lish that  Abraham  Lincoln  played 
the  leading  role  in  Hannibal  Hamlin's 
downfall  in  1864."  Hunt  further  as- 
serted that:  "For  what  the  President 
deemed  compelling  reasons,  Hamlin 
had  to  make  way  for  Andrew  John- 
son." A  grandson  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles  Eugene  Hamlin,  the 
author  of  The  Life  And  Times  Of 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  1899,  takes  a  de- 
cidedly opposite  view  regarding  his 
grandfather's  failure  to  be  renomi- 
nated in   1864. 

From  the  standpoint  of  excitement, 
the  vice-presidential  nominations  in 
the  1864  convention  were  far  more 
spirited  than  for  the  higher  office. 
This  was  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
contest  of  1860.  On  the  first  ballot, 
the  vote  was  200  for  Johnson,  150 
for  Hamlin  and  108  for  Daniel  S. 
Dickinson.  Before  a  second  roll  call 
could  be  taken,  the  switching  of  votes 
led  to  the  official  result  of  494  for 
Johnson,  27  for  Dickinson  and  9  for 
Hamlin. 

An  old  politician  had  remarked  in 
1848,  when  Hannibal  Hamlin  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
that,  "Your  name  ought  to  make  you 
president  some  day."  The  prophecy 
would  have  come  true  except  for  the 
last-minute  shift  from  Hamlin  to  An- 
drew Johnson  for  vice-president  in 
the  Baltimore  convention  of  1864. 
(See  Lincoln  Lore,  No.  684,  The  Ham- 
lin vs  Johnson  Contest,  May  18,  1942.) 

After  retiring  from  the  vice-presi- 
dency, Hamlin  served  about  a  year  as 
collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  then 
for  two  years  he  served  as  president 


of  a  railroad  (Bangor  to  Dover),  and, 
finally,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate serving  from  March  4,  1869  to 
March  3,  1881.  After  retiring  from 
the  Senate,  he  served  for  a  brief 
period  as  minister  to  Spain.  Event- 
ually, he  retired  in  Bangor  and  be- 
came an  elder  statesman  and  one  of 
the  last  surviving  personal  friends  of 
President  Lincoln. 

Senator  Henry  L.  Dawes  described 
Hamlin  as,  "  'a  born  democrat,'  an 
interesting  conversationalist,  and  an 
inveterate  smoker  and  card  player." 
Dawes  also  mentioned  as  character- 
istic of  the  man  that  he  wore  "a  black 
swallow-tailed  coat,  and  .  .  .  clung  to 
the  old  fashioned  stock  long  after  it 
had  been  discarded  by  the  rest  of 
mankind." 

William  A.  Robinson  in  his  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Hamlin  prepared 
for  The  Dictionary  Of  American  Bio g- 
raphy,  Volume  IV,  page  197,  describes 
his  physical  appearance: 

"Hamlin    had    a    stocky,    powerful 
frame  and  great  muscular  strength. 
His  complexion  was  so  swarthy  that 
in  1860  the  story  was  successfully 
circulated   among   credulous    South- 
erners   that    he    had    negro    blood." 
Hamlin  was  married  twice :  on  De- 
cember 10,  1833,  to  Sarah  Jane  Emery 
(died  April  17,  1855)   and  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1856,  to   Ellen  Vesta   Emery, 
a    half-sister    of   his    first    wife.    The 
former    vice-president    died    on    July 
4,  1891.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife 
and  several  children. 

Most  biographers  and  students  are 
in  agreement  that  Hamlin's  associ- 
ation with  Lincoln  was  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  his  long  political 
life,  at  least,  that  is  the  way  it  seemed 
to  him. 


Woman's  Lib 

Editor's  Note:  The  propagandist  would  hardly 
research  the  writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
quotations  to  strike  a  blow  for  women's  liber- 
ation. Lincoln  was  a  man's  man  and  he  lived 
in  a  man's  world,  although  he  did  occasionlly 
have  something  nice  to  say  about  women.  How- 
ever, modern  woman  liberationists  would  likely 
brand  Lincoln  for  his  male  chauvinism  —  an 
element  that  undoubtedly  existed  in  his  think- 
ing that  was  typical  for  his  day  and  age.  A 
few  random  quotations  provide  us  with  some 
insight  into  what  Lincoln  thought  about  wom- 
en in  genera]  and  their  problems  in  particular. 

R.G.M. 


By   No    Means    Excluding    Females 

"I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges 
of  the  government,  who  assist  in 
bearing  its  burthens  (sic).  Conse- 
quently I  go  for  admitting  all  whites 
to  the  right  of  suffrage,  who  pay 
taxes  or  bear  arms,  (by  no  means  ex- 
cluding   females.)" 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Sangamo   Journal 

New  Salem,  June  13,  1836 

To  Do  Right  — 
In  AH  Cases  With  Women 

"I  want  in  all  cases  to  do  right, 
and  most  particularly  so,  in  all  cases 
with  women." 

To  Mary  S.  Owens 

Springfield,   Aug.    16th,   1837 

Woman's  Work 

".  .  .  the  very  first  invention  was  a 


joint  operation,  Eve  having  shared 
with  Adam  in  the  getting  up  of  the 
apron.  And,  indeed,  judging  from  the 
fact  that  sewing  has  come  down  to 
our  times  as  'woman's  work'  it  is 
very  probable  she  took  the  leading 
part;  he,  perhaps,  doing  no  more  than 
to   stand    by   and   thread   the   needle." 

Second   Lecture   on   Discoveries 

and  Inventions 

(February  11,  1859) 

A  Business  Which  I  Do  Not 
Understand 

"The  truth  is  I  have  never  cor- 
responded much  with  ladies;  and 
hence  I  postpone  writing  letters  to 
them,  as  a  business  which  I  do  not 
understand." 

To  Mrs.  M.  J.   Green 
Springfield,  Sep.  22,  1860 

God  Bless  The  Women  Of  America 
"...  I  have  never  studied  the  art 
of  paying  compliments  to  women; 
but  I  must  say  that  if  all  that  has 
been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  praise 
of  woman  were  applied  to  the  wom- 
en of  America,  it  would  not  do  them 
justice  for  their  conduct  during  this 
war.  I  will  close  by  saying  God  bless 
the  women  of  America!" 

Remarks   at   Closing   of 

Sanitary  Fair, 

Washington,   March   18,    1864 

I  Would  Not  Offer  Her,  Or  Any  Wife, 

A    Temptation    To    A    Permanent 
Separation    From    Her   Husband    .    .    . 

".  .  .  Neither  do  I  personally  know 
Mrs.  Hunt  (Sallie  Ward  Hunt,  wife  of 
Daniel  Hunt).  She  has,  however,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  been  con- 
stantly represented  to  me  as  an  open, 
and  somewhat  influential  friend  of  the 
Union.  It  has  been  said  to  me,  (I 
know  not  whether  truly)  that  her 
husband  is  in  the  rebel  army,  that  she 
avows  her  purpose  to  not  live  with 
him  again,  and  that  she  refused  to 
see  him  when  she  had  an  opportunity 
during  one  of  John  Morgan's  raids 
into  Kentucky.  I  would  not  offer  her, 
or  any  wife,  a  temptation  to  a  per- 
manent separation  from  her  husband; 
but  if  she  shall  avow  that  her  mind 
is  already,  independently  and  fully 
made  up  to  such  separation,  I  shall 
be  glad  for  the  property  sought  by 
her  letter,  to  be  delivered  to  her,  upon 
her  taking  the  oath  of  December  8, 
1863." 

To   Whom  It  May   Concern 
Washington,   April  11,   1864 

The  Laboring  Women  In  Our 
Employment,  Should  Be  Paid  .  .  . 

"I  know  not  how  much  is  within  the 
legal  power  of  the  government  in 
this  case;  but  it  is  certainly  true  in 
eauity,  that  the  laboring  women  in 
our  employment,  should  be  paid  at 
the  least  as  much  as  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Will  the 
Secretary  of  War  please  have  the  case 
fully  examined,  and  so  much  relief 
given  as  can  be  consistently  with  the 
law  and  the  public  service." 
To  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
July  27,  1864 
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Note:  Lincoln's  endorsement  is  written  on  a 
letter  from  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin  for- 
warding a  printed  petition,  which  appeared  to 
him  "just  and  reasonable."  The  petition  of 
twenty  thousand  working  women  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  found  in  The 
Collected  Works  Of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Roy  P. 
Basler,    Editor,    Vol.   VII,    1863-1864,   page   467. 

The  Lady  Would  Be 
Appointed  Chaplain 

"This  lady  would  be  appointed 
Chaplain  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Heavy 
Artillery,  only  that  she  is  a  woman. 
The  President  has  not  legally  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  a  question,  but 
has  no  objection  to  her  appointment." 

To  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
November  10,  1864 

Note:  Lincoln  gave  this  communication  to  EUa 
E.  Gibson  (Mrs.  Ella  E.  G.  Hobart),  who  was 
an  ordained  minister.  After  being  elected 
Chaplain  and  the  election  confirmed  by  the 
Colonel,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
declined  to  recognize  the  mustering  on  account 
of  her  sex,  not  wishing  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent. 


First  Ladies 
Of  The  White  House 

A  lithograph  published  in  1903  by 
Thomas  H.  Devereoux  &  Company, 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  is  entitled  "Ladies 
Of  The  White  House."  Twenty-two 
first  ladies  are  depicted  in  the  pic- 
ture. All  are  wives  of  the  Presidents 
except  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph 
(Jefferson's  daughter),  Harriet  Lane 
(Buchanan's  niece),  Martha  Patter- 
son (Andrew  Johnson's  daughter)  and 
Mary  Arthur  McElroy  (Arthur's 
sister).  Actually,  there  are  twenty- 
eight  first  ladies  (including  wives  and 


hostesses)  up  to  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt administration. 

The  artist  who  created  this  com- 
posite picture  for  some  reason  failed 
to  include  Elizabeth  Monroe,  Anna 
Harrison,  Margaret  Taylor  and  Jane 
Pierce.  Rachel  Jackson  should  not 
have  been  included  in  the  group,  as 
she  died  a  few  months  before  her 
husband's  inauguration.  Neither  is 
Martha  Patterson  included  in  most 
compilations. 

The  Franklin  Mint  is  currently 
minting  commemorative  silver  medals 
of  "The  First  Ladies  Of  The  United 
States."  They  are  featuring  forty, 
first  ladies  (wives  of  Presidents)  with 
the  exception  of:  Martha  Randolph 
(Jefferson's  daughter),  Emily  Donel- 
son  (married  Andrew  Donelson,  Jack- 
son's ward),  Sarah  Jackson  (married 
Jackson's  adopted  son),  Angelica  Van 
Buren  (married  Van  Buren's  son), 
Harriet  Lane  (Buchanan's  niece), 
Mary  McElroy  (Arthur's  sister)  and 
Mary   McKee    (Harrison's  daughter). 

An  attractive  41  page  pamphlet  by 
Gertrude  Zeth  Brooks  entitled  First 
Ladies  Of  The  White  House  accom- 
panies the  forty  medals  which  are 
being  struck  by  the  Franklin  Mint. 
The  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln follows: 

A  Controversial  Figure 

"With  her  radiant  prettiness  and 
winsome  smile,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
had  been  accustomed  to  getting 
everything  she  wanted  from  her 
well-to-do  parents.  But  during  the 
Civil  War,  she  not  only  fulfilled  the 
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The  first  ladies  are  listed  (back  row  left  to  right)  as  follows:  Martha  Washing- 
ton, Martha  Jefferson  Randolph,  Rachel  Jackson,  Angelica  Van  Buren,  Lelitia 
Christian  Tyler,  Harriet  Lane,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  Eliza  McCardle  Johnson, 
Martha  Patterson,  Julia  Dent  Grant,  Lucretia  Rudolph  Garfield,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Mary  Arthur  McELroy.  (Front  Row)  Abigail  Adams,  Louisa  Catherine 
Adams,  Sarah  Childress  Polk,  Dorothy  P.  Madison,  Abigail  Fillmore,  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland,  Lucy  Webb  Hayes,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Mrs.  fm, 
McKinley. 


social  obligations  imposed  by  her 
position  as  First  Lady,  but  also  pro- 
vided the  comforts  of  home  for  her 
husband,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"The  times  were  exceedingly 
painful  for  her.  Edward,  the  first 
of  three  Lincoln  sons  to  die,  had 
passed  away  in  1850.  Her  husband 
was  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  of  the 
Union  Army,  while  her  three  half- 
brothers  and  her  brother-in-law 
died   fighting  for  the  Confederacy. 


• 
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Obverse  and  reverse  of  the  commemo- 
rative silver  medal  of  Mary  Lincoln 
produced  by  The  Franklin  Mint, 
Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19063. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  forty  medals 
of  "The  First  Ladies  Of  The  United 
States."  Only  one  other  medal  in  the 
Foundation's  vast  collection  of  Lincoln 
medallic  art  bears  the  likeness  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln. 


Mary  measured  up  to  the  pressures 
even  though  the  strain  eventually 
took  its  toll  on  her  health. 

"Though  Mary  soothed  her  hus- 
band during  his  term  of  office,  she 
couldn't  fully  appraise  the  difficult 
political  situations  into  which  he 
had  been  thrust.  She  was  at  times 
unable  to  control  her  temper  which 
terrorized  the  servants  and  es- 
tranged friends.  She  bought  ex- 
pensive clothing  and  jewlery.  As 
a  result  of  the  death  of  her  11- 
year-old  son,  Willie,  in  1862,  Mary's 
life  was  even  more  tormented.  The 
public  chose  her  as  a  target  upon 
which  to  vent  its  frustration  with 
the  Civil  War,  and  she  was  accused 
of  personal  ambitions  for  power. 
After  a  third  son,  Tad,  died  of 
typhoid,  Mary's  last  son,  Robert, 
took  legal  measures  to  put  her  in 
a  place  of  safety.  She  was  pro- 
nounced insane  by  a  jury  after  her 
son  testified  that  she  had  not  been 
normal    since   the   assassination. 

"In  the  custody  of  her  sister, 
Mary's  last  years  were  spent  in  the 
house  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  where 
she  and  Abe  had  been  married.  On 
July  16,  1882,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
died  wearing  her  wedding  ring  en- 
graved with  the  words:  'Love  is 
Eternal.'  " 
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LINCOLN  AND  WASHBURNE 


Though  historians  have  praised  President  Lincoln's  skilled 
handling  of  Congress,  their  discussions  of  the  subject  are  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  Cabinet  crisis  of  1862  and  to  his  abilities 
to  handle  difficult  personalities  like  Charles  Sumner's.  The 
President's  relations  with  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  little  explored.  The  tendency  to  think  of  Lincoln  as  a 
"Whig  in  the  White  House,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  David 
Donald's  famous  essay  on  Lincoln's  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dency, reinforces  the  lack  of  interest  in  this  question.  The 
Whig  theory  of  the  Presidency,  after  all,  dictated  that  the 
President  simply  enforce  the  will  of  Congress,  use  the  veto 
sparingly,  and  —  as  Lincoln  explained  the  theory  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1848  —  not  even  force  a  party  platform  on  the  country. 
A  President  following  such  a  policy  would  not  "handle"  Con- 
gress at  all.  The  best  student  of  the  Civil  War  Congress, 
Leonard  P.  Curry,  concludes  that  Congress  made  consider- 
able inroads  on  executive  power  during  Lincoln's  Presidency, 
though  there  was  nothing  like  the  achievement  of  Con- 
gressional dominance  that  would  come  in  the  Johnson  years 
that  followed  the  Civil  War. 

Whether  this  view  of  the  decline  of  executive  power  vis-a-vis 
Congress  in  the  Civil  War  years 
is  true  or  not,  its  effect  has  been 
to  stifle  curiosity  about  Lin- 
coln's friends  in  Congress.  He 
did  have  friends  there,  and  two 
notable  examples  were  Isaac  N. 
Arnold  and  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne.  Arnold  was  not  only  a 
great  partisan  of  Lincoln's 
cause  but  also  an  early  Lincoln 
biographer.  Yet  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  published 
material  on  this  Illinois  Con- 
gressman. 

Elihu  B.  Washburne,  if  he 
had  a  less  direct  relationship 
with  Lincoln  than  Arnold,  had 
a  longer  and  more  significant 
career  in  Congress,  and  he  was 
close  enough  to  President  Lin- 
coln to  merit  considerable 
attention. 

Washburne  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1816.  He  was  named 
Elihu  Benjamin  Washburn  but 
added  an  "e"  to  his  last  name  in 
order  to  revert  to  what  he 
thought  was  the  proper  spelling 
of  the  name  among  his  English 
ancestors.  This  has  caused 
some  confusion  because  he  had 
two  brothers,  Cadwallader  and 
Israel  Washburn,  who  also  be- 
came prominent  in  American 
politics.  Although  they  did  not 
spell  their  last  names  identi- 
cally, these  three  brothers  be- 
came a  powerful  force  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  In  fact,  the  Wash- 


FIGURE  1.  Elihu  B.  Washburne. 


burns  hold  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  family  to  have 
three  brothers  in  the  same  Congress  representing  three 
different  states. 

After  various  attempts  to  find  a  career,  Washburne  attend- 
ed the  Harvard  Law  School,  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  and  moved  to  the  Illinois  lead-min- 
ing boomtown  of  Galena  in  1840.  A  Henry  Clay  Whig,  Wash- 
burne met  Lincoln  the  very  year  he  moved  to  Galena.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  great  log  cabin  campaign  for  William  Henry 
Harrison.  Their  closest  association,  however,  came  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  and  after. 

Washburne  was  elected  to  the  first  of  eight  consecutive 
terms  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  in  1852. 
He  was  then  still  a  Whig,  but  he  was  among  the  earliest  con- 
verts to  the  Republican  cause.  As  early  as  November  of  1854, 
he  could  boast  to  Lincoln  that  every  representative  and 
senator  sent  to  the  state  legislature  from  his  northern  Illinois 
district  was  a  Republican,  and  this  was  almost  two  years 
before  Lincoln  would  embrace  that  new  party  label.  Wash- 
burne shared  with  Lincoln  an  animosity  to  the  Know-Nothing 
party,  which  was  at  the  time  the  principal  competitor  of  the 

Republicans  for  anti- 
Democratic  voters.  In  1854,  for 
example,  he  helped  carry  an 
amendment  to  the  homestead 
law  which  allowed  those  aliens 
who  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  American  citi- 
zens to  acquire  public  lands  in 
the  same  way  full-fledged 
citizens  did. 

Washburne  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Lincoln's  drive  to 
win  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1855.  He  and  his 
friends  saw  every  member  of 
the  state  legislature  from  his 
district  (the  state  legislatures 
still  chose  the  United  States 
Senators),  and  he  told  Lincoln 
how  each  man  was  leaning.  He 
warned  the  candidate:  "We  are 
pretty  ultra  on  the  slave  ques- 
tion .  .  .,  and  you  will  have  to 
take  pretty  high  ground." 
Washburne  worked  to  gain 
Free  Soil  support  for  Lincoln. 
He  suggested  that  Lincoln 
write  a  letter  describing  his 
positions  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  admission  of  new 
slave  states,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  great  slavery  question 
which  Washburne  thought 
would  override  all  others.  He 
offered  to  show  the  letter  to 
Salmon  Chase  and  to  get  Chase 
to  write  Free  Soilers  in  Illinois 
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on  Lincoln's  behalf.  Washburne  himself  saw  Joshua  Gid- 
dings,  found  him  to  be  Lincoln's  "strongest  possible  friend," 
and  reported  Giddings's  willingness  to  "walk  clear  to  Illinois 
to  elect"  Lincoln.  Giddings  wrote  Illinois's  most  successful 
radical  antislavery  politician,  Owen  Lovejoy,  twice  to  urge 
support  for  Lincoln's  candidacy. 

Washburne  was  an  experienced  politician,  and,  when  he 
saw  trouble  brewing,  he  reported  it.  He  told  Lincoln  of  one  in- 
fluential friend  in  his  district  who  opposed  Lincoln's  candi- 
dacy because  Springfield's  political  influence  had  always 
been  used  against  the  interests  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  Thus  an  astonished  Lincoln  had  to  deal  with  the  pe- 
rennial sectionalism  that  plagued  Illinois  politics.  "For  a 
Senator  to  be  the  impartial  representative  of  his  whole  State," 
Lincoln  thundered  in  his  reply,  "is  so  plain  a  duty,  that  I 
pledge  myself  to  the  observance  of  it  without  hesitation;  but 
not  without  some  mortification  that  any  one  should  suspect 
me  of  an  inclination  to  the  contrary."  For  eight  years  a  Repre- 
sentative of  Sangamon  County  in  the  legislature,  Lincoln,  "in 
a  conflict  of  interests  between  that  and  other  counties,"  would 
have  felt  a  "duty  to  stick  to  Old  Sangamon,"  but  he  could  not 
recall  any  such  conflict  with  members  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  He  could  recollect  only  "co-operating  on  measures 
of  policy."  The  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  "was  then  the  great 
Northern  measure,  and  it,  from  first  to  last,  had  our  votes  as 
readily  as  the  votes  of  the  North  itself." 

Washburne  had  the  politician's  gift  for  turning  a  man's 
trouble  to  party  advantage.  One  member  of  the  legislature, 
Wait  Talcott,  was  "in  the  biggest  kind  of  a  lawsuit  for  an 
alledged  infringement  of  a  patent."  Washburne  advised 
Talcott's  agent  to  seek  Lincoln's  services  in  the  case.  If  Tal- 
cott did  so,  Washburne  was  sure  it  would  "be  a  good  pull  on 
him"  to  support  Lincoln  for  Senator. 

Washburne's  and  Lincoln's  efforts  failed  in  1855,  of  course, 
and  in  1858,  when  Lincoln  tried  again  to  reach  the  Senate, 
Washburne  was  again  in  Lincoln's  camp.  But  now  there  was  a 
complicating  factor.  Although  Washburne  was  an  early  and 
dedicated  Republican,  he  felt  keenly  that  the  party  was  "not 
so  large  but  what  it  will  hold  a  few  more."  He  supported  Lin- 
coln's candidacy,  but  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincoln's  opponent,  might  become  a 
Republican.    Douglas    had    broken    with    the    Democratic 
Buchanan  administration  over  Kansas  policy,  and  Wash- 
burne for  a  time  thought  the  break  decisive  for  Douglas's 
future  loyalties.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nervous 
about  talk  from  Eastern  Republicans  that  the  party  in  Illinois 
ought  to  let  Douglas  retain  his  seat  unopposed.  He  did  not 
trust  Douglas,  and  this  strategy  would  squeeze  Lincoln  out  of 
any  hopes  for  a  Senate  seat.  Rumors  of  Washburne's  shaky 
position  on  the  Senate  contest  made  Lincoln's  supporters 
anxious.  On  April  28, 1858,  Washburne  told  William  Herndon 
that  he  could  not  "see  the  wisdom  of  abusing"  Douglas,  "as 
matters  stand  now."  Four  days  later  he  was  writing  Lincoln 
much  the  same  thing,  explaining,  though,  that  he  ''had  no 
idea  of  making  him  Senator  or  making  him  a  leader."  As  for 
the  "idea .  .  .  industriously  circulated  in  our  State,  that  the  re- 
publicans outside  the  State  were  wanting  to  sell  us  out  in 
Illinois,"  Washburne  assured  Lincoln  from  his  Washington 
vantage  point  that  "such  stuff  ought  not  to  be  believed  for  a 
moment."  On  May  15th  Lincoln  expressed  himself  as  "quite 
satisfied"  that  Washburne  had  done  no  wrong.  He  was  willing 
"that  the  matter  may  drop."  By  May  31st  Washburne  was  re- 
porting that  Douglas  had  "ceased  associating  with  our  folks, 
but  is  very  thick  with  the  other  side.  He  is  understood  to  repu- 
diate all  sympathy  with  republicans  and  desires  no  support 
from  them." 

Washburne  found  Lincoln's  Presidential  nomination  in 
1860  "so  unexpected  we  could  hardly  believe  it,"  but,  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Executive  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  the  campaign,  he  promised  to  "devote  my  whole 
soul  and  energies  to  the  campaign."  Interestingly  enough,  he 
reported  that  Stephen  Douglas  thought  the  choice  of  Lincoln 
"the  strongest  that  could  have  been  made."  Like  many  others, 
Congressman  Washburne  immediately  advised  the  candi- 
date to  "keep  very  quiet  and  out  of  the  way  as  much  as 
possible." 

Washburne's  residence  in  the  Capital  made  him  an  es- 
pecially valuable  reporter  for  Lincoln.  In  May  he  informed  the 
candidate  that  "Pennsylvanians  of  American  [i.e.,  Know- 
Nothing]  proclivities  are  some  what  troubled"  by  the  planks 
in  the  Republican  platform  which  affirmed  the  rights  of 
immigrants.  They  had  appealed  to  Washburne  to  suggest  that 


Lincoln's  letter  accepting  the  nomination  "say  nothing  about 
the  platform,  so  they  can  support  you  without  committing 
themselves  to  those  planks."  Washburne  asserted  that  "we 
must  have"  the  American  element  in  that  state;  he  thought 
the  request  "worth  considering."  Lincoln  ignored  the  advice. 

In  Congress,  Washburne  was  more  a  doer  than  an  orator, 
but  on  May  29th  he  delivered  a  speech,  later  widely  reprinted 
as  Abraham  Lincoln,  His  Personal  History  and  Public 
Record.  Washburne  admitted  that  it  "was  hastily  got  up,"  but 
he  thought  it  "necessary  .  .  .  that  your  record  while  in  Con- 
gress should  be  brought  out  in  answer  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions already  made."  A  full  page  of  the  eight-page  pamphlet 
explained  that  Lincoln  voted  in  favor  of  supplies  and  land 
bounties  for  soldiers  even  though  he  opposed  the  Mexican 
War.  The  Republican  Congressional  Committee  printed  the 
speech  and  made  it  available  for  fifty  cents  per  hundred. 
Copies  of  it  were  among  the  40,000  speeches  and  documents 
(on  the  average)  which  the  Committee  distributed  at  the 
height  of  the  campaign  in  the  fall  (the  documents  were 
franked  by  the  Congress's  free-mailing  privilege,  a  form  of 
Federal  funding  of  election  campaigns  in  Lincoln's  day).  The 
Committee  was  inexhaustible  in  its  attentions  to  voters.  One 
of  Washburne's  letters  introduced  Lincoln  to  one  H.P.  Scholte, 
an  Iowan  of  Dutch  descent,  who  had  been  in  Washington 
translating  Republican  campaign  materials  into  Dutch. 

As  election  day  approached,  Washburne,  who  adhered  to 
the  philosophy  that  "there  is  no  telling  who  will  be  governor 
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SPEECH 


HON.  E.  B.  WASHBURNE,  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Delivered  in  th*  V.  S.  House  of  Eopresontatives,  May  29,  i860. 


The  Honse  ijclDff  in  Committee  or  tho  VETiote  on  tbe  state  I 

om^L-m-m—  1 

Mr.  WASHBURNE,  of  Illinois,  said:  j 

Mr.  Ciui&uas  ;  Tho  Republican  party,  through 

jt3  proper  organization,  hits  placed  in  noraioa-  f 

tioo  for  President  of  ibe  Cnlted  States,  Abraham 
ttscoLN,  of  Illinois.  The  people,  who  will  be  j 
called  opon  to  pass  upon  that  nomination,  have 
a  right  to  inquire  Into  tbe  life,  the  character,  j 
and  the  political  opinions,  of  the  man  who  is 
commanded  to  their  suffrages  for  the  highest 
office  in  their  gift.  Tho  State  which  I  in  part 
represent  on  this  floor,  having  been  honored  by 
thia  nomination,  I  come  here  to-day  to  speak  of 
the  personal  nnd  political  history  of  the  candi- 
date. I  bare  known  Mr.  Lincoln  well  for  twenty 
years.  I  have  known  biro  in  private  life,  I  have 
known  him  at  the  bar,  and  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  every  political  contest  in  oar  State 
since  the  advent  of  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too," 
in  1840.  While  1  may  speak  with  the  accents  of 
a  strong  personal  friendship,  I  shall  speak  with 
the  frankness  of  conscious  irutb,  and,  I  trust, 
without  exaggeration. 
Springing  from  the  humblest  ranks  in  life,  and 
"  unaided  by  the  adventitious  supports  of  family 
or  wealth,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  reached  his  present 
exalted  position,  by  the  Btrenglh  of  his  will,  the 
power  of  bis  intellect,  and  the  honesty  of  his 
heart.  Ho  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky, February  12,  1808;  his  family  restored 
to  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  in  1816,  where  he 
passed  his  boyhood  amid  the  roughest  hardships 
and  the  most  trying  experiences  of  a  frontier 
life.  Without  schools,  and  almost  without  books, 
he  spent  bis  time  amid  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenes  of  the  border,  alleviating  the  hard  labors 
of  the  farm  by  the  sport  of  the  huntsman.  Of 
fine  physical  development,  with  avigorous  intel- 
lect, quick  intelligence,  ready  wit,  and  genial 
character,  he  gave  early  evidences  of  the  supe- 
riority he  has  since  attained.  His  first  advent  into 
tbe  great  world,  from  the  comparative  seclusion 
of  bis  frontier  home,  waa  down  tbe  Wabaah  and 


Obiorivers  in  charge  of  a./ik'-^trt.ofaclass known 
to  nil  the  old  river  men  of  the  West  as  "broad- 
hern*"  These  boats,  laden  with  tbe  productions 
of  the  Farmers,  floated  down  stream  until  a  mar- 
ket was  found  for  tba  cargo;  and  when  that  was 
disposed  of,  tbe  boat  itself  was  sold,  and  those  iu 
Charge  made  their  way  back,  in  the  best  manner 
tfcey  could,  to  their  homes.  A  great  many  pef- 
8003  bavfl  beard  Mr.  Lincoln  relate,  with  inimita- 
ble effect,  the  anecdotes  of  bi3  experience  of  that 
portion  of  hi3  life. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Lincoln  emigrated  to  that  State, 
with  which  his  great  name  has  now  become  his- 
torically connected.  Ha  passed  tbe  first  year  in 
Macon  "county,  and  actively  labored  on  a  farm, 
where  he  and  a  fellow- laborer,  by  the  name  ol 
John  Hanks,  ,*pUt  three  thomand  rails.  This 
portion  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  gave 
rise  to  the  incident  in  the  late  Republican  State- 
Convention  at  Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  which 
awakened  the  intensest  enthusiasm  of  that  vast 
concourse  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  present  as  a  spectator  in  that 
Convention,  and  was  Invited  to  tako  a  seat  upon 
thu  platform,  When  he  had  taken  his  seat,  it 
was  anuonneed  to  the  Convention  that  John 
Hank?,  an  old  Democrat,  who  had  grown  gray  In 
tho  service  of  that  party,  desired  to  make  a  coonV 
trlbution  to  the  Convention ;  and  the  offer  being*? 
accepted,  forthwith  two  old-time  fence  rails, 
decorated  with  flags  and  streamers,  were  borne 
through  tbe  crowd  into  the  Convention,  bearing 
the  inscription: 

ABRAHAM  HNC0LN, 

FOR   PRESIDENT    IN    I860. 
Two  raJU  from  *  IM  of  3,000  made  la 
1830  by  John  lioaUo  and  Abo  Ua- 

The  effect  was  electrical.  One  spontaneous 
burst  of  applause  went  op  from  all  parts  of  the 
"wigwam."  Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  called 
out,  and  made  an  explanation  of  the  matter.    He 
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FIGURE  2.  This  Dutch  translation  of  Lincoln's  Cooper 
Institute  Address,  perhaps  the  work  of  F.  P.  Scholte,  was 
an  1860  campaign  document.  It  is  the  only  Dutch  title 
listed  for  1860  in  Jay  Monaghan's  Lincoln  Bibliography, 
1839-1939. 
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REDEVOERING 

VAN 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

Is  het  CooraR  Intittjct:  February  27,   1880. 


Mr.  President:  es  Msedbbuhgers  van  New  Yoek  : 

De  daadzaken  waarmeede  ik  my  deezen  avond  zat  bezig  uouden  zy'n  meestal  out  en  se- 
k«nd,  ook  is  er  niets  nieuwa  in  bet  gebmik  dat  ik  er  van  zal  maken.  Indien  er  eenige 
nieuwigheid  in  ia,  het  zal  zyn  de  manier  om  de  daadzaken  ie  voortestellen,  en  de  gevolgtrek- 
kronen  en  oproerkingen  die'uit  deeze  voorstelling  voortrloijen. 

Senator  Dboglaa  zeide,   in  zyne  redevoering  laatste  herfst,   Ms  Colurabua,   tn  Ohio,   ala 
ongegcven  in  de  "Nieuw  York  Times." 
"  "Onze  vadera,  toen  zy  het  Gouvernement  vormdeo  waaronder  wy  leven,  verstonden  dit 
vraagsteck  juiat'zoo  goed,  en  zelfs  beter  als  wy  tegenwoordigdoen." 

lkstem.dit  ten  voile  toe,  en  neem  het  aan  als  cone  text  voor  deeze  redevoering.  Ik  doe 
dltonidat  tret  etn  joist  en  door  Widen  erkend  aanvangpunt  leven  \-oor  eene  verhandcling  der 
Bapublikeinen  en  die  vleugel  van  de  DemOkratie  aangevoerd  door  Senator  Douglaa.  Het 
laat  eenvoudig  het  dnderjoek  over.  "Hoe  vetalooden  die  Yadembrt  vCTmetde-vraagmuk." 

Wat  is.  hot  grondwerk  van  bet  Gouvernement  waaronder  wy  leven  ?  Het  aodwoord  moet 
zyn:  "De  Coastitutie  der  Vereenigde  Statea."  Die  Conatitutie  beataat.uit  de  oorspron- 
kelvke  opgeflteld  in  1787  (en  waaronder  bet  tegen  woordrge  Gouvernement  het  eerat  in 
werking  trad),  en  twaalf  daarna  geraastkteverbeleringen,  waarvan  de  tien  eerste  gcmaakt 
werden  in  1789.  -     „  ,    , 

Wie  waren  onze  vadera  die  de  Constitutes  nvaakten?  Ik  veronderstel  de  39  die  het 
oorapronkclyke  stuk  tekenden  moogen  met  regt  onze  vaders  genoemd  worden  die  dat  ge 
deelle  van  ona  tegenwoordig  Gouvernement  ootwierpen.  Het  is  volkomen  waar  nietalleen 
dat  zy  getriraw  vertegenwoordigden  het  denkbeeld  en  gevoelen  van  bet  geheele  voik  ter 
diertyd.  Hunno  algenieen  bekende  nameu  behoeven  nu  niet  te  worden  herhaald.  Ik  neem 
dam  deeze  39  voor.  Het  tegenwoordi  ge  ala  onze  vadera  die  bet  Gouvernement  ontworpen  waar- 
onder wy  nu  leven.  Wat  is  nu  bet  vraagstuk  het  welk  Volgens  de  text,  deeze  vadera  joist 
zoo  goed,  en  zelfs  beter  verstonden,  dan  -wy  nu  doeo? 

Hetia  dit:  Verbied  eene  juiste  verdeeling  tusscften  plaatselyk  en  federaal  gezag,  ofiets  In  do 
Constitutie  aan  oas  Gouvernement  bet  beheer  in  betrekking  tot  Slaverny  in  ona  Federate 
Qroudgobled  ?  ■     -  '  ■  _ 

Hiwop  trtdwoord  Douglas  bevestigcnd  en  de  Bepublikeinen  ontkennend.  Ditvormthet 
verecbll,  en  dit  verschil,  dit  vraagstuk,  is  juist  dat  geene  wat  de  text  verklaard  dat  onze 
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FIGURE  3.  Washburne's  campaign  speech  for  Lincoln. 

till  after  the  election,"  was  not  overconfident,  but  he  warned 
Lincoln  that  he  would  be  "utterly  overrun"  with  office-seekers 
if  he  won.  And  the  Illinois  Congressman,  though  "reluctant  to 
be  among.  .  .the  crowd,"  did  say  that  he  would  like  to  see  Lin- 
coln too.  He  did  so  on  November  12th  and  "found  Old  Abe  in 
fine  spirits  and  excellent  health,  and  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
blusterings  of  the  disunionists  and  traitors."  When  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  Washburne  found  that  "secession  feel- 
ing has  assumed  proportions  of  which  I  had  but  a  faint  con- 
ception," and  he  told  Lincoln  that  "our  friends  generally  in 
the  west  are  not  fully  apprised  of  the  imminent  peril  which 
now  environs  us."  Washburne  expressed  Congress's  feelings 
for  "conciliation  but  firmness"  and  called  for  "masterly 
inactivity." 

Washburne's  hopes  rose  and  fell,  but,  in  general,  he  sensed 
that  real  trouble  was  brewing.  Having  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Winfield  Scott  when  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President  in  1852,  Washburne  was  now  able  to  see  the  old  gen- 
eral in  Washington  and  keep  Lincoln,  who  was  still  in  Spring- 
field, in  touch  with  the  crisis  over  Federal  forts  in  the  South 
and  later  with  the  security  measures  for  the  city  and  Lincoln's 
inauguration.  He  gave  Lincoln  advice:  not  to  compromise  on 
the  platform,  to  procure  a  private  secretary  who  would  not  sell 
his  influence  and  who  knew  etiquette  and  French,  and  to  stay 
in  a  private  residence  in  Washington  before  the  inauguration. 
He  opposed  Simon  Cameron's  appointment  to  the  Cabinet 
vigorously. 

Early  in  January,  Washburne  became  alarmed  about  a  con- 
spiracy to  seize  the  Capital  and  prevent  the  inauguration. 
With  William  Seward  and  two  other  members  of  Congress, 
Washburne  employed  two  New  York  detectives  to  investigate 
the  rumors  of  conspiracies.  He  referred  to  them  in  later  letters 
as  "our  friends  from  N.Y.,"  and  expressed  great  fears  about 


the  state  of  opinion  in  Baltimore.  Washburne's  fears  calmed 
late  in  January  but  rose  again  early  in  February.  He  was  in 
the  end  the  only  man  on  the  platform  when  Lincoln  came  into 
Washington  secretly  for  his  inauguration. 

Unfortunately  for  the  historian,  once  Washburne  and  Lin- 
coln were  together  in  Washington,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween them  decreased  in  frequency  and  importance.  They  no 
longer  had  to  discuss  political  matters  by  mail.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, Washburne  became  the  particular  champion  of 
fellow  Galena  townsman  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  He  saw  to 
everything  for  General  Grant's  career  from  military  promo- 
tions to  the  coining  of  celebratory  medals.  His  loyalty  knew  no 
limits.  When  Grant  issued  his  infamous  Order  No.  1 1  banning 
"Jews,  as  a  class"  from  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee  late 
in  1862,  Lincoln  eventually  received  so  many  protests  that  he 
revoked  it.  Washburne  protested  Lincoln's  revocation,  say- 
ing that  he  considered  "it  the  wisest  order  yet  made  by  a 
military  Command."  For  a  period  in  1863,  Washburne  accom- 
panied Grant  on  campaigns  and  gave  a  wonderful  portrait  of 
that  colorful  and  dedicated  soldier.  His  "entire  baggage  con- 
sists of  a  tooth  brush,"  Washburne  said.  A  thirteen-year-old 
boy  carried  the  general's  sword.  He  had  no  servant,  no 
blanket,  no  overcoat,  and  no  clean  shirt. 

In  Congress,  Washburne  loyally  supported  the  administra- 
tion's war  effort.  His  view  of  the  task  was  simple.  As  he  ex- 
pressed it  after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  "We  will  whip  the 
traitors  yet.  Their  barbarities  towards  our  wounded  will 
arouse  a  spirit  of  vengeance  which  will  not  be  appeased  till 
their  leaders  are  all  hung  and  their  followers  are  driven  into 
the  gulf."  He  voted  with  the  more  zealous  Republicans  and 
was  a  tough  man  in  a  floor  battle.  When  Congressmen 
debated  the  bill  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  spring  of  1862,  Washburne  knew  who  had  the 
votes  to  win:  "If  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  offer  amend- 
ments, let  us  hear  them,  and  then  vote  them  down."  Like 
fellow  Illinois  Congressman  Isaac  Arnold,  Washburne  was 
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FIGURE  4.  Washburne's  favorite  general,  U.  S.  Grant. 
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SPEECHES    AND    DOCUMENTS    FOE    DISTRIBUTION   BY 
THE  UNION  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

Abraham  Lincoln— "  Slavery  and  its  issues  indicated  by  his  Speeches,  Letters,  Messages,  and  Procla- 
mations. 

Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold— "Eeconstruction;  Liberty  the  corner-stone  and  Lincoln  the  architect."  16 
pages;  two  dollars  per  hundred. j 

Hon.  M.  Bussell  Thayer — "Eeconstruction  of  Bebel  States."    16  pages;  two  dollars  per  hundred, 

Hon.  James  F   Wilson—"  A  Free  Constitution."    16  pages ;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Godlove  S.  Orth — '-The  Expulsion  of  Long,"    Spages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  H.  Winter  Davis—"  The  Expulsion  of  Long."    S  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming— "State  Benovation.''    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  James  A  Garfield— " Confiscation  of  Eebel  Property."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  William  D.  Keliey — "  Freedmen's  Affairs."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Green  Clay  Smith—"  Confiscation  of  Rebel  Property.''    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  D.  W.  Gooch — "  Secession  and  Eeconstruction."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hoh.  E.  C.  Schenck — "No  Compromise  with  Treason."    8  pages  ;  one  dollar  per  hundred, 

Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull — "A  Free  Constitution."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner^-"  Universal  Emancipation,  without  Compensation,''  16  pages ;  two  dollars  per 
hundred. 

Hon.  James  Harlan—"  Title  to  Property  in  Slaves."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Daniel  ulark— "  Amendment  to  Constitution."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  John  0.  Ten  Eyck — "  Eeconstruction  In  the  States."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Eeverdy  Johnson— "Amendment  to  the  Constitution."    16  pages ;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Defrees — "  Thoughts  for  Honest  Democrats." 

Biographical  8ketch  of  Andrew  Johnson,  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  16  pages  ;  two  dollars 
per  hundred. 

Hon.  J.  D,  Defrees— "The  War  commenced  by  the  Eebels.''    16  pages ;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Numerous  Speeches  and  Documenss  not  included  in  the  foregoing  will  be  published  for  distribution, 
and  persons  willing  to  trust  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  can  remit  their  orders  with  the  money,  and 
have  them  filled  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  with  the  best  judgment  as  to  price  and  adaptation  to 
the  locality  where  the  Speeches  are  to  be  sent. 


FIGURE  5.  Washburne's  committee 
franked  speeches  on  this  list  by  the 
thousands  in  1864.  Washburne  did  not 
include  a  speech  of  his  own  on  the  list, 
but  other  members  of  the  committee 
did.  The  committee  sent  circulars  and 
speeches  to  Republican  groups.  On  the 
backs  of  the  speeches,  they  advertised 
other  available  speeches.  One  of  these 
lists  is  pictured  here. 


Priated  by  L.  Towers  for  the  Union  Congressional  Committee, 

an  ardent  supporter  of  the  bill  to  make  the  old  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  of  Whig  days  a  ship  canal  connecting  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Washburne  was  among  the  earliest  to  seek  Lincoln's  com- 
mitment to  run  for  reelection,  asking  him  to  "let  some  of  your 
confidential  friends  know  your  wishes"  as  early  as  October  of 
1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Executive  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  the  campaign  and  once  again 
franked  thousands  of  speeches  and  documents.  He  even 
assessed  Lincoln's  Cabinet  members  $250  each  for  the  circu- 
lation of  documents.  He  became  quite  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
opinion  in  his  home  state  and  repeatedly  pleaded  with  the 
President  to  furlough  Illinois  soldiers  to  vote  in  the  election. 
He  acted  as  an  intermediary  with  Grant  when  Lincoln  wished 
to  use  a  letter  from  Grant  for  campaign  purposes.  The  general 
replied  to  Washburne's  inquiry  that  Lincoln  could  use  "any- 
thing I  have  ever  written  to  him  as  he  sees  fit,"  but  added:  "I 
think  however  for  him  to  attempt  to  answer  all  the  charges  the 
opposition  will  bring  against  him  will  be  like  setting  a  maiden 
to  work  to  prove  her  chastity." 

Like  others  of  Lincoln's  friends  in  Congress,  Washburne  is 
a  figure  badly  in  need  of  a  biography.  The  sketch  of  his  career 
here  is  suggestive  of  his  importance  and  of  the  illumination 
such  a  biography  would  bring  to  our  understanding  of  the  Six- 
teenth President. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  based  on  the  following  letters 
from  Washburne  to  Lincoln  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers 
at  the  Library  of  Congress:  December  19,  1854;  December  26, 
1854;  January  17,  1855;  May  2,  1858;  May  31,  1858;  May  19, 
1860;  May  20,  1860;  May  30, 1860;  December  9, 1860;  January 
6,  1863;  and  May  1,  1863.  Grant's  letter  to  Washburne  about 
Lincoln's  use  of  his  letters  is  also  in  that  collection  (September 
21,  1864). 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
STEPHEN  T.  LOGAN  COPY 

Many  would  say  that  this,  the  sixth  article  in  a  series  on  the 
presentation  copies  of  the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Cele- 
brated Campaign  of  1858,  in  Illinois,  should  have  been  the 
first.  The  copy  presented  to  the  "Hon.  S.T.  Logan,  From  his 
friend  A.  Lincoln"  is  the  only  known  copy  signed  in  ink.  Harry 
Pratt,  who  published  the  first  survey  of  these  famous  books  in 
Manuscripts  in  the  summer  of  1954,  and  Charles  Hamilton, 
the  famous  manuscript  dealer,  believed  that  this  was  very 
likely  the  first  copy  Lincoln  gave  away.  Their  theory  was  that 
Lincoln  discovered  when  he  signed  this  book  that  the  soft 
paper  caused  the  ink  to  smear  and  thereafter  inscribed  the 
copies  in  pencil. 
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Stephen  Trigg  Logan  was  Lincoln's  second  law  partner  and 
a  lifelong  friend.  Of  those  who  received  the  known  presenta- 
tion copies,  Logan  was  by  far  the  most  closely  associated  with 
Lincoln.  If  he  gave  copies  to  David  Davis  or  to  John  G. 
Nicolay,  for  example,  they  have  never  come  to  light. 

The  Logan  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Logan  family  until 
1946.  Logan's  great-granddaughter,  Martha  Coleman  Bray, 
received  the  book  at  the  death  of  her  father.  He  was 
Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  the  son  of  Lewis  Harrison  Cole- 
man, who  married  Stephen  T.  Logan's  daughter  Jennie.  She 
sold  it  to  William  H.  Townsend,  a  noted  Lincoln  collector  and 
author  from  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Townsend  at  one  time 
owned  two  presentation  copies  of  the  Debates,  the  Logan  copy 
and  the  copy  given  to  Job  Fletcher.  In  1953  he  sold  the 
Fletcher  copy  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop,  which  in 
turn  sold  it  to  Lincoln  collector  Justin  G.  Turner  of  Holly- 
wood, California.  Sometime  later,  Turner  also  acquired  Town- 
send's  other  copy.  In  1968  Victor  B.  Levit  purchased  the 
Logan  copy  from  a  sale  of  Turner's  collection  at  a  Charles 
Hamilton  Autographs,  Inc.,  auction.  Mr.  Levit  of  the  law  firm 
of  Long  &  Levit  in  San  Francisco  still  owns  the  Logan  copy 
and  very  kindly  sent  me  much  of  the  information  on  which 
this  article  is  based. 
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FIGURE  6.  Stephen  T.  Logan. 
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The  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and 
Museum  has  obtained  receipts  from  the  Chicago  hotel 
that  housed  the  Republican  nominee's  campaign, 
among  others. 
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Lincoln  didn't  drink.  But  the  campaign  operatives  in 
Chicago  ran  up  a  bill  at  the  Tremont  House  for  five 
days  of  $321. 50. 

Of  that,  $125  was  for  lodging.  The  rest  went  from 
brandy,  whiskey  wine  and  cigars. 

A  chronicler  of  the  1860  convention  noted  that  "torrents  of  liquor  were  poured  down  the  hoarse 
throats  of  the  multitude." 

The  documents  obtained  from  a  collector  with  private  funds  also  includes  a  Springfield  hotel  receipt 
for  the  delegation  that  arrived  to  tell  Lincoln  of  his  victory. 
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Politicians  Nominated 
Lincoln 

By 
HENRY  L.  STODDARD 


DISAPPOINTMENT  with  some  result  in  legisla- 
tion or  in  candidates  leads  us  at  times  to  de- 
nounce those  in  responsible  position  and  irritably  to 
question  the  wisdom  and  ultimate  success  of  our  ex- 
periment in  government. 

Later,  how  frequently  we  see  with  clearer  vision 
and  realize  that,  when  measures  are  undertaken  on 
the  scale  of  a  continent,  the  meeting  of  many  minds 
is  a  more  dependable  guide  to  the  country's  needs  than 
the  judgment  of  one  mind,  however  wise  that  mind 
may  be. 

How  Lincoln  Was  Nominated 

Take  for  illustration  that  outstanding  example  of 
the  work  of  politicians— the  nomination  in  I860  of  the 
crude  and  little-known  Abraham  Lincoln  over  the 
polished  and  widely-known  statesman,  William  H. 
Seward. 

At  the  moment,  the  country  was  staggered  by  the 
news  from  the  Republican  national  convention. 

Seward  Rejected! 

Salmon  P.  Chase  Rejected! 

Lincoln  nominated  ! 

It  seemed  incredible. 

Yet  who  today  would  reverse  the  unexpected  ver- 
dict of  that  gathering  of  politicians? 

Picture  that  historic  convention  assembled  out  in 
Chicago  in  the  flimsy  frame  building  called  "The 
Wigwam." 

One  name  easily  led  all  others  as  the  man  to  nomi- 
nate—  William  H.  Seward,  former  Governor  of  New 
York,  twice  chosen  Senator,  the  national  leader,  if 
such  there  was  at  the  time,  of  the  Republican  party. 

Talented,  distinguished,  experienced  in  statesman- 
ship, he  loomed  a  towering  figure  among  the  candi- 
dates. 

Two-thirds  of  the  delegates  were  claimed  for  him  in 
advance. 


\cONVENT ION  THAT 
SAVED  THE  NATION 


Nomination  of  Abraham  Lin- 

coin  in  I860  Epoch-Making 

Event  in  U.  S.  History. 

BY    FREDERIC    J.    HASK1N. 

The  most  momentous  political 
gathering  in  American  history  was 
the  Republican  convention  which 
met  in  Chicago,  May  16,  1860,  and 
which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  president  of  the  United  States. 
As  long  as  this  republic  endures,  its 
citizens  will  praise  that  convention 
for  its  wisdom  in  selecting  Lincoln 
as  its  standard-bearer.  Yet  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  Lincoln 
did  so  against  its  will,  preferring 
another  man,  but  bowing  to  a  con- 
sideration of  expediency.  Many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  then  young  party 
were  not  only  opposed  to  Lincoln, 
but  absolutely  disgusted  when  he 
was  nominated.  Moreover,  the  con- 
vention probably  could  not  have 
been  induced  to  accept  Lincoln  'at 
all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pack- 
ing of  the  galleries  with  Lincoln 
claqueurs  who  made  so  much  noise 
that  it  seemed  that  the  very  heav- 
ens  were  crying   out  for   Lincoln. 

The  admirable*  discipline  of  the 
Republican  party  was  thus  early 
brought  into  play.^"  The  disgusted 
partisans  of  Seward,  the  angry  par- 
tisans of  Bates,  the  aristocrats  to  j 
whom  Lincoln  was  a  most  bitter  pill 
— all  these  left  the  Chicago  Wig- 
wam in  anger  to  meet  again  in 
harmony  at  the  polling  places. 
Two-Thirds     Favor     Seward. 

The   majority,  perhaps   two-thirds, 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  I860  favored  the  nomina- 
tion  of   William   H.    Seward   of    New 
York,    for    president.      This    prefer- 
ence   was    shared    by    two-thirds    of 
the    Republicans       of    the      country. 
Seward  was  their  leader  in  the  sen- 
ate    he    was    their      champion      and 
the'ir  pride,  their  "great  Instructor. 
But   Seward   had  been    long    in    poli- 
tics   he  had  declared  that  there  was  i 
a    "higher    law"    than    the    constitu-  t 
tion     he    had    spoken    of    the     'irre- 
pressible      conflict."         Worse      even  • 
than    these,    from    the    standpoint   ot  i 
political      expediency,      he    had    been  ; 
allied    with    Roman    Catholic    influ-  , 
ences  in  politics. 

In  the  convention  were  Andrew  G. 
Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Henry 
S.  Lane,  of  Indiana.  They  were  pol- 
iticians and  good  ones,  and  they 
accomplished  Seward's  defeat  and 
Lincoln's  nomination.  At  that  time 
the  American  party,  the  Know-Noth- 
ings,  still  had  great  strength  in 
parts  of  the  east  ai  d  in  Indiana. 
Without  their  votes  tae  Republicans 
could  not  hope  to  win."  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Republicans  were  so  timid 
and  so  sagacious,  that  they  had 
dropped  the  name  "Republican"  and 
Curtin  was  ruAning  for  governor  as 
the  nominee  of  the  "People's  Party." 

Charees  Against  Seward. 

Away  back  in  1S3S  Seward  had 
been  elected  governor  of  New  York. 
It  was  charged  that  Archbishop 
Hughes,  an  able  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  had  materially  assisted  in 
Seward's  election.  It  was  known  that 
Seward  had  sent  a  message  to  the 
legislature  approving  the  plan  for 
a  division  of  the  public  school 
funds  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. In  the  eyes  of  a  Know-Noth- 
ing, this  attitude  on  the  school 
question  was  the  one  scarlet,  un- 
pardonable sin.  The  state  elections 
in  Indiana  and  Pennsylvainia  in  1860 
were  held  in  October.  Curtin  and 
Lane  wanted  to  be  elected,  and  they 
wanted  to  elect  a  Republican  presi- 
dent. They  knew  that  if  they  were 
beaten  in  October  alt-  hope  of  Re- 
publican success  in  November  would 
be  gone.  They  had  to  have  that 
Know-Nothing  vote,  and  they  knew 
the  nomination  of  Seward  would 
alienat^it^ 


Seward's  political  manager  was 
Thurlow  Weed,  the  Albany  editor,, 
one  of  the  ablest  political  manipula- 
tors this  country  has  known.  He 
fought  for  Seward  to  the  last  ditch. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  diive 
with  Lane  and  offer  to  send  enough 
money  into  Indiana  to  insure  Lane  s 
election  in  October  if  the  Hoosier 
•would  desert  Curtin  and  support 
Seward. 
Horace  Greeley  Destroys  Seward. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  if  Curtin  and 
Lane  could  have  succeeded  in  nomi- 
nating Lincoln  against  Weed's  man- 
agement and  Seward's  great  popu- 
larity if  it  had  not  been  for  Hor- 
ace Greeley.  Greeley  had  paved  the 
way  for  the  anti-Seward  movement 
by  coming  out  against  Seward  In 
the  Tribune.  Greeley  said  Seward 
was  unavailable,  but  of  course  the 
real  reason  was  not  revealed  at  that 
time.  The  Tribune  supported  Ed- 
ward Bates,  of  Missouri.  It  could 
not  win  for  Bates,  but  it  had  the 
effect  of  helDina.io.  destroy   Seward. 

This  was  a  reference  to  John 
Brown's  raid.  The  Republican  par- 
ty of  I860  knew  full  well  that  it 
could  not  countenance  the  attitude 
of  the  extreme  abolitionists.  It 
was  not  its  purpose  to  free  the 
slaves  in  the  south,  it  looked  only 
to  the  issues  of  the.  moment,  the 
prevention  of  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery   to    the    territories    and    to    new 

Yet  today  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
north,  which  made  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  possible, 
was  essentially  an  anti-slavery  atti- 
tude. It  was  not  so  apparent  at  that 
time,  as  the  careful  utterances  of 
the  early  Republican  leaders  give 
testimony.  However,  when  the  Re- 
publican convention  in  the  Chicago 
Wigwam  chose  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
its  nominee  for  president,  it  knew 
it  had  selected  a  man  who  had  said: 
"A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand.  I  believe  this  govern- 
ment cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free."  Later  he, 
wrote  to  Horace  Greeley  that  if 
he  could  save  the  Union  by  freeing 
the  slaves,  he  would  do  it;  that  if 
he  could  save  the  Union  by  not  free- 
ing the  slaves  he  would  not  free 
them;  that  it  was  his  purpose  to 
save  the  Union.  He  did,  and  for 
that  service  not  only  the  Republi- 
can party  which  he  led,  but  every 
man,  woman  and  child  who  owns  to 
the  name  of  American,  calls  him 
1  piessed.  •     ' 

When  the  convention  was  assem- 
bled everybody  saw  there  was  a 
great  fight  on.  The  Seward  man- 
agers made  a  tactical  error1  in  hav- 
ing a  great  Seward  parade.  While 
the  Seward  people  were  marching 
on  the  streets  the  Illinois  Lincoln 
managers — Judd,  Swett  and  others 
— packed  the  wigwam  to  the  limit 
with  men  whose  only  instructions 
were  to  "wrhoop  it  up  for  Abe." 
They  did.  Seward,  the  darling  of 
the  party,  had  no  friends  in  the 
galleries.  His  name  was  greeted 
with  silence  but  for  the  few  feeble 
cheers  coming  only  from  discour- 
aged delegates.  Every  mention  of 
Lincoln  was  cheered  to  the  echo. 
The  claqueurs  served  their  purpose 
and  served  it  well.  The  practical 
politicians  of  the  Curtin  and  Lane 
stripe  convinced  the  convention 
that  Seward  was  unavailable.  The 
rooters  in  the  galleries  convinced 
it  that  Lincoln  was  the  man.  The 
practical  manager  of  today  pays  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  gal- 
leries, and  he  packs  them  for  his 
candidate  if  possible.  He  has  a  dis- 
tinguished   precedent.  , 

Lincoln    Is    Nominated. 

The  nominating  speech  had  not 
attained  its  modern  Importance  at 
that  time.  Seward  was  placed  in 
nomination  by  a  speech  33  words  in 
length  and  it  required  by  25  words 
to  place  Lincoln  before  the  conven- 
tion. On  the  first  ballot  Seward 
had  173  1-2  votes  and  Lincoln  102. 
The  others  were  cast  for  Bates, 
Cameron,  Chase  and  others.  On  the 
second  ballot  Seward  gained  11 
votes  and  Lincoln  gained  79.  On  the 
third  ballot  Lincoln  went  ahead, 
having  231  1-2  to  Seward's  ISO.  Then 
Ohio  changed  four  votes  from  Chase 
to  Lincoln  and  gave  him  the  neces- 
sary majority.  The  packed  galleries 
cheered   and  cheered  until    they  .were 


exhausted.  Joseph  MedUl,  the  Chi- 
oago  editor  and  leader  of  the  Lin- 
coln forces,  rejoiced  with  his  com- 
patriots and  with  Lane  and  Curtin 

But  Thurlow  Weed  was  disgusted 
and  heart-sick.  He  refused  to  sug- 
gest a  man  for  vice-president  when 
a  tender  of  that  privilege  was  made 
to  the  Seward  forces.  Hannibal 
Hamlin  was  nominated  on  the  sec- 
ond ballot  over  Casslus  M.  Clay  of 
Keutncky.  The  Seward  men  were 
not  only  sore  in  defeat,  but  they 
were  ashamed  of  their  party's  n»w- 
ly.  selected  leader.  They  measured 
him  by  the  mud  on  his  brogans 
and  it  was  as  if  they  had  essayed 
to  measure  the  walls  of  space  with 
a   foot   rule. 

Not    Self-lminirtunt. 

The  convention  itself  was  very 
like  the  convention  which  will  meet 
in  Chicago  this  month.  Its  organi- 
zation was'  not  so  perfect,  admis- 
sion to  the  hall  was  easier  to  gain, 
and  the  convention  did  not  have 
such  a; sense  of  self-importance  as 
it  has  today.  The  first  business  it 
transacted  was  to  accept  an  invita- 
tfon  to  take  an  excursion  on  the 
lake,  which  acceptance  was  after- 
ward reconsidered.  The  convention 
thought  it  necessary  to  adjourn  one 
evening  because  the  hall  had  been 
previously  engaged  for  an  exhibi- 
tion  drill    by   a  Zouave   company. 

It   was    a   lively,    fun-loving    body.' 
Horace    Greeley    was.'    present    as    a 

delegate  from  the  then  almost  in- 
accessible state  of  Oregon  and  the 
delegates  twitted  him  as  the  ''gen- 
tleman from  Oregon."  All  the  free 
states  were  represented  and  there 
were  delegates  from  live  of  the 
[slave  states — Kentucky.  Missouri, 
Delaware,  Texas:  and  Virginia.  Only 
those  states  present  were  read  out 
on  the  first  roll  call.  A  delegate 
asked  for  a  full  roll  call  and  the 
names  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia,  South  and  North 
Carolina  and  Florida  were  called 
while  the.  delegates  laughed, 
groaned,    jeered    and    hissed. 

Credential     Wrangle. 

There  was.'  a  great  light  on  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  cre- 
dentials, the  question  being  whether 
the  slave  states  present  were  en- 
titled to  a  full  vote  in  (he  conven- 
tion. Then  began  the  wrangle  over 
the  southern  states'  delegations, 
which  has  continued  through  every 
Republican  convention  from  that 
day  until  this.  Horace  Greeley,  in 
his  fear  of  Seward,  attempted  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a  rule  that 
would  have  had  the  same  effect  as 
the  Democratic  two-thirds.'  rule,  but 
he  failed.  The  convention  did, 
however,  affirm  the  electoral  ap- 
portionment. 

The  convention  had  a  light  over 
the  platform  once  actually  voted 
down  a  proposition  to  reassert  the 
truths  proclaimed  by  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  was  nev- 
er unanimous  on  any  question.  The 
platform  declared  against  the  ex- 
tension of  slave,  territory,  specific- 
ally declared  that  it  was  the  right 
of  states  to  control  their  own  local 
institutions  without  interference, 
and  denounced  the  armed  invasion 
of  a  state  upon  any  pretext  what- 
ever as   "the   gravest  of   crimes." 

Not    Extremely    Anti-Slavery. 
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Getting  Ready  for  i860; 

Seward  and  Chase  in  Race 

With  thV  election  of  that  year  over, 
Lincoln  saw,  as  did  all  thinking  men, 
that  the  real  contest  of  the  period  wa3 
.  -^e+  -to  -occur— -that  it  would  be  in  1860 
—and  he  saw,  tqo,  that  either  William 
H.  Seward  of  New  York  or  Salmon  P. 
Chase  of  Ohio  was  likely  to  be  in  the 
lead  for  the  Republican  nomination. 

Seward  .'was  eight  years  older  than 
Lincoln  and'  from  1822  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of.  the,  law.  But 
he  had  a  strong  liking  for  politics  and 
from  1830  to  1834  had  been  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Senate.  Thur- 
low  Weed  was  his  .mentor.  He  had 
been  the  Whigs'  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  3  834,  but  was 
defeated  by  William  L.  Marcy. ,  Four 
years  later  he  was  elected,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1840.  .  It  was  during  his 
term  as  Governor  that  he  became 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
slavery  Whigs,  and  was  one  of  .'the 
earliest  opponents  of  slavery  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  radical  Abolition- 
ist group— those  who.  were  led  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  who  en- 
gaged in  moral  agitation  rather  than 
seeking  their  ends  through  political 
measures.  The  Whig  Legislature  sent 
him  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1849.  aud  he  was  on  several  occasions 
very  outspoken  in  his  opposition  to 
slavery,  only  to  attempt  subsequently 
to  render  innocuous  what  he  .had  pre- 
viously uttered.  Seward's  friends  had 
hoped  for  *  his  denomination  for  the 
Presidency  in  1856,  but  Fremont  had 
been  considered  more  available. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase,  too,  was  of 
Eastern  origin.  '  He  was  born  at 
Cornish,  N.  H.,  eleven  months  before 
Lincoln.  .His  father  died  when' he  was 
nine  and  soon  afterward  he  became^a 
member  of  the  household  of  his  uncle, 
Bishop  Philander  Chase,  the  first 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ohio,  and  later 
Bishop  of  Illinois.  A 

I     Chase  began  the.  practice  of  law  in 
Icinchinati  in  1S30  and  coon .  attracted 
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bid  a  Tardy  Printer  Make 

Abraham  Lincoln  President? 


One  Day's  Delay  in  Tally  Sheets 
at  Chicago  Convention  of  1860 
May  Have  Defeated  Seward 
for  Republican  Nomination 

Wigwam  Delegates  Yelled  'Like 
Comanches,  Panthers  and 
Pigs'  When  'Honest  Abe' 
Won 


FEW  nominating  conventions  in 
history  have  been  more  dramatic 
than  that  held  in  Chicago  in 
May,  I860,  which  put  forward  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  'the  presidency. 

The  123d  birthday  anniversary  of 
Lincoln  next  Friday  and  the  approach- 
ing Republican  and  Democratic  nation- 
al conventions  in  Chicago  focus  at- 
tention upon  this  important  phase  of 
the  martyred  president's  career. 

The  Republican  delegates  of  18G0 
met,  with  the  twin  problems  of  seces- 
sion and  slavery  to  solve,  in  the  Wig- 
wam, a  frame  structure  two  stories 
high,  which  was  considered  "gigan- 
tic" at  that  time.  Excitement  was  in- 
tense. 
Seward  Looked  Liked  Winner 

The  two  leading  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Republican  ticket 
were  William  H.  Seward,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  Governor  of 
New  York  and  in  the  Senate  and  who 
!  was  favored  to  win  out,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  had  served  a  term  jn  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  had 
gained  a  national  reputation  in  his 
debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
"The  Little  Giant."  Among  other  can- 
didates were  Simon  Cameron,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri; 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  and  Wil- 
.liam  L.  Dayton,  New  Jersey's  "fav- 
orite son." 

The  Seward  men  were  confident  of 
victory;  the  Lincoln  men  grimly  deter- 
mined to  hang  on  to  the  end. 
History  in  Making 

With  Chicago's  42  hotels  jammed, 
billiard  tables  pressed  into  service 
as  beds,  and  political  marching  clubs 
meeting  all  trains  and  Chicago  in  a 
state  of  excitement  from  which  it  did 
not  recover  for  a  long  time,  the  con- 
vention opened  on  May  16,  and  the 
entire  Nation  paused  to  catch  the 
first  hint  of  what  was  to  come.  Every 
one  knew  that  history  was  in  the 
making. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  for  the  first  time  telegraph 
instruments  were  brought  into  the 
building  for  the  use  of  the  newspaper 
correspondents. 

David  Wilmot,  whose  name  is  famil- 
iar to  every  school  boy  because  of  his 
famous  "Proviso,"  was  appointed  tem- 
porary chairman  and  keynoter.  This 
matter  disposed  of,  the  convention 
wasted  much  time  arguing  about  an 
invitation  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
take  a  boat  ride  on  Lake  Michigan. 

At  5  P.  M.  George  Ashman,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  appointed  per- 
manent chairman  and  contemporary 
accounts  say  he  did  the  job  very  well. 
Balloting  Delayed 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  was  devot- 
ed largely  to  the  party  platform  and 
outbursts  of  oratory.  At  the  close  of 
one  of  the  latter,  in  the  afternoon,  a 
delegate  moved  to  proceed  with  the 
balloting  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion. Historians  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  had  this  been  approved,  Seward 
would  have  been  named  then  and 
there. 

However,  the  secretary  announced 
that  the  tally  sheets  were  not  prepar- 
ed, but  would  arrive  shortly.  Then, 
according   to   the    official   record.       a 


"voice"  moved  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  This 
was  carried. 

And  upon  such  trivialities,  often,  do 
the   fate   of  nations   hang! 
Greeley  Gave  Up 

At  that  time  the  situation  looked 
all  but  hopeless  for  Lincoln,  and  Hor- 
ace Greelev,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  who  was  an  ardent  foe  ot 
Seward  wired  his  newspaper  this 
message:  T 

"My  conclusion,  from  all  that  l 
can  gather  tonight,  is  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  Governor  Seward  cannot  con- 
centrate on  any  candidate,  and  that  he 
will   be  nominated." 

That  night  the  Seward  forces  did  a 
lot  of  premature  celebrating.  However, 
there  was  beginning  to  work  a  strong 
ferment  of  feeling  against  Seward, 
who  had  friends  arid  a  great  many 
enemies.   Lincoln,   not  so  well  known, 


was    trust 
forthright 
native   a" 
vention  ■ 
pledged 


,   for  his   honesty,    for  his 
-a,     and   admired     for  his 
y.     Coming  into  the   eon- 
a  number  of  delegations 
i ,,.-.,   ,->,    ,      him,    he  became  the   ideal 
candidate    for   the   an»i-Seward   forces 
to  concentrate  upon. 

Dr  P.  Oman  Ray  quotes  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  situation  the  following 
despatch  sent  by  Murat  Halstead  to 
The   Cincinnati   Commercial : 

"The  Pennsylvanians  declare  it  Seward 
were  nominated  they  would  be  immediate- 
ly ruined.  They  could  do  nothing.  The 
majority  against  them  would  be  counted 
by  tens  of  thousands.  New  Jerseyites 
say  the  same  thing.  The  Indianans  are 
of  the  same  opinion.  They  look  broken- 
hearted at  the  suggestion  that  Sewaid 
has  the  inside  track,  and  throw  up  their 
hands  tn  despair.  They  say  Lane  (can- 
didate for  Governor)  will  be  beaten,  the 
legislature  pass  utterly  into  the  hands 
of  the  Democrats  and  the  two  Republican 
Senators  hoped  for  heard  of  no  more. 
Illinois  agonizes  at  the  mention  of  Se- 
ward, and  says  he  is  the  sting  of  political 
death.  .  .  ■  " 
Pennsylvania  for  Lincoln 

Toward  midnight  it  was  agreed 
among  the  anti-Seward  men  that  Lin- 
coln was  definitely  stronger  than 
either  Cameron  or  Dayton.  It  was  de- 
cided the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania delegations  would  give  their 
first  votes  in  commitment  to  Dayton 
and  Cameron,  respectively,  and  then 
climb  aboard  the  Lincoln  bandwagon. 
Next  morning  Evarts,  of  New  York, 
placed  Seward  in  nomination  and  Judd, 
of  Illinois,  performed  a  similar  func- 
tion in  Lincoln's  behalf.  There  were  no 
lengthy  speeches,  the  men  making  the 
nominations  contenting  themselves 
with  the  single  sentence  putting  then- 
candidates  in  the  running.  This  is  in 
the  most  striking  contrast  to  later  and 
current  practice,  when  hours  are  con- 
sumed by  sky-vaulting  eulogies. 

Among  others  nominated  were  Day- 
ton, Cameron,  Chase  and  Bates.  Hal- 
stead's  vivid  description  contains  these 
paragraphs : 

"Mr.  Seward  was  first  nominated  and 
the  applause  was  enthusiastic.  The  next 
nomination  was  that  in  behalt  of  Mr. 
Lincoin,  and  the  response  was  prodigious, 
rising    and    raging    beyond    the    Seward 

"Presently  Caleb  B.  Smith  seconded  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln,  and  the  response 
was  absolutely  terrific.  It  now  became 
the  Seward  men  to  make  another  effort, 
and  Blair  o£  Michigan  seconded  his  nom- 
ination, and 

'At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell, 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  all  the  fiends  from  Heaven  that  fell. 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  Hell.' 

"The  effect  was  startling.  Hundreds  of 
persons  stopped  their  ears  in  pain.  The 
shouting  was  absolutely  frantic,  shrill  and 
wild.  No  Comanches  or  panthers  ever 
struck  a  higher  note  or  gave  to  a  scream 
more  infernal  intensity.  Looking  from 
the  stage  over  the  vast  amphitheatre, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  below  but  thou- 
sands of  hats — a  black,  mighty  swarm  of 
hats — flying  with  the  velocity  of  hornets 
over  a  mass  of  human  heads,  most  of  the 
mouths  of  which  as  appeared  were  open. 
Above,  all  around  the  galleries,  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  were  flying  in  the  tempest 
together.  The  wonder  of  the  thing  was 
that  the  Seward  outside  pressure  should, 
so  far  from  New  York,   be  so  powerful. 

"Now  the  Abe  Lincoln  men  had  to  try 
it  again,  and  Mr.  Delano  of  Ohio,  on  be- 
half of  a  portion  of  the  delegation  of 
that  State,  seconded  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln  (as  'a  man  who  can  split  rails 
Democrats')  and  the  uproar 
beyond    description. 


Imagine  all  the  nogs   ever  siaugmeiea  >" 
Cincinnati   giving   their  death  squeals  to- 
gether, and  a  score  of  big  steam  whistles 
going  together   (steam  at  160   pounds  per 
inch),   and   you  conceive  of  something  of 
the   samp  nature.      I  thought   the   Seward 
yell  could  not  be  surpassed;   but   the  Lin- 
coln boys  were  clearly  ahc^d,  and  feeling 
their   victory,    as   there   was   a   lull   in   the 
storm,  they  took  deep  breaths  all   around    I 
and   gave  a  concentrated  shriek   that  was 
positively     awful,     and     accompanied     it    i 
with  stamping  thai  made  every  plank  and 
pillar   in    the    building    quiver.   .  .  ." 
Won   on   Third    Ballot  j 

To  decide  the  nomination  233  votoS 
were  required.  , 

On  the  first  ballot  Seward  polled 
173%  votes,  Lincoln  120.  Cameron  50Vi| 
During  the  second  ballot  Cameron's1 
name  was  withdrawn,  and  when  thej 
totals  were  added  Seward  had  184%] 
and  Lincoln  181.  i 

The  drift  then  was  clear  and  the! 
third  ballot  gave  Lincoln  231%  and 
Seward  180.  As  the  votes  were  being, 
tallied  and  before  the  official  an* 
notincement  was  made  an  Ohio  dele-j 
gate,  Cartter.  shouted  the  announce-* 
ment  that  Ohio  changed  four  votes  foij 
Lincoln. 

Pandemonium  then  broke  loose,  sa-j 
lutes  were  fired  and  "a  deafening  roar 
and  stentorian  applause  arose  from, 
the  immense  multitude  such  as  had 
never  been  equalled  on  the  American: 
continent  nor  since  the  day  that  the 
walls  of  Jericho  were  blown  down."  , 
After  quiet  was  restored  the  chair* 
man  made  the  brief  announcement: 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  is  sc-^ 
Iected  as  your  candidate  for  President 
of   the   United   States."  i 

The  convention  adjourned  at  noon,, 
to  reconvene  at  5  P.  M.,  when  Han-| 
nibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  was  named 
for  Vice  President  on  the  second  bal-J 
lot. 
How   Lincoln   Heard  the   News 

Lincoln  received  the  news  of  hi 
nomination  in  Springfield,  his  homo. 
The  story  is  told  that  he  was  al 
the  office  of  the  State  Journal.  As 
the  clicking  key  brought  the  word  of) 
that  momentous  third  ballot,  the  tele-j 
graph  superintendent  wrote  the  glacl 
tidings  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  dispatch^ 
ed  a  boy  with  it  to  Lincoln.  The  noml* 
nee  read  it  slowly,  carefully,  unmindful 
of  the  happy  shouting  and  confusiore 
about  him.  Then  he  remarked  quietly:! 
"There's  a  little  woman  down  at  ouil 
house  who  would  like  to  hear  this.  I'Hj 
go  down  and  tell  her." 

♦-►-» ■ 
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that    followed 


IN  LINCOLN'S  DAY 


IEONARD  SWETT. 
M.IEN  C. FULLER. 
LAWRENCE  WELQON. 
JAMES  STARK. 
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JOHN  OLNCr. 
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1  JOHN  M.  PALMER. 

WILLIAM  B.PtATO. 
WllUAMP.KEU.OGC 
JAMES  C.CONKUNG. 
THOMAS  G.ALLEN. 

SOLOMON  * ^r,,lSOT^r^=^ 
/PA  tOHVSNTlSttTMWVO  nfCQXSTITUTIOU. 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  handbill  dis- 
tributed before  the  6rst  election  oi 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  President. 

As  an  example  of  printing  this  would 
not  make  much  of  a  hit  now  as  cam- 
paign publicity,  but  it  did  very  well 
among  the  voters  of  1860.  At  the  top 
Jn  the  scroll  appear  the  names  of  Lin- 
coln and  Hamlin.  Hannibal  Hamlin 
was  elected  vice  president.  The  other 
names  are  those  of  the  Republican 
presidential  electors,  candidates  for 
congress,  for  the  state  offices,  and  for 
those  of  Cook  county.  Note  the  name 
of  Richard  Yates,  famous  as  Illinois' 
civil  war  governor,  and  other  names 
linked  with  the  history  of  the  war. 


Reminiscences  By  J.  L.   Waite 

A  Tall,  Gaunt,  Kindly  Man, 

The  Nominee  of  1860 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 


Rally  to  the  Young  Republican  Party. 


IF  there  are  any  citizens  of  Burlington,  or  readers  of  The  Hawk-Eye,  who 
attended  the  national  republican  convention  at  Chicago  in  May,  I86  0, 
•when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  rfominated  for  president  of  the.  United  States, 
and  who  wish  to. follow  the  usual  American  custom  of  organizing  a  "Society 
of  Survivors,"  it  is  high  time  we  were  doing  so,  ere  the  last  one  has  passed 
the  final  milestone.  I  say  "we,"  because  I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  num- 
ber. I  have  been  asked  to  write  re.miniscently  of  that  memorable  event  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  I  hesitate,  and  may  well  hesitate,  to  write  for 
publicity,  because  the  historians  have  so  thoroly  covered  all  the"  essential 
points  that  the  fragmentary  remnants  of  memory  can  yield  very  little  of 
^additional  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

I  was  only  a  callow  youth  and  not  yet  a  voter,  but  old  enough  to  realize 
and  absorb  the  intensity  of  feeling  that  pervaded  the  people  in  those  pre- 
war days.  In  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  company,  at 
Chicago,  1859  to  1S62,  I  clung  to  the  predilection  of  boyhood  days'for  news- 
paper work  *and  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  press.  When,  the 
editor  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  .Daily  Leader  was  in  an  absent  frame  of  mind, 
or  wasn't  looking,  my  correspondence  appeared  in  that  paper  at  various 
times. 

It  happened  that  one  of  my  fellow  boarders  on  North  Wells  street  was 
associated  with  a  firm  of  architects  engaged  in  drafting  the  plan  for  a  big 
frame  auditorium  to  be  erected  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Water  streets 
for  the  republican  national  convention.  Here  was  the  trail  of  a  good  news 
Btory  for  the  Cleveland  Leader.  My  friend  kindly  let  me  have  a  copy  of 
the  plan  and  descriptive  text.  A  few  days  later  the  Chicago  Tribune  com- 
plimented its  Cleveland  contemporary  upon  its  enterprise  and  republished 
the  article — the"  first  description  of  the  "Wigwam"  that  appeared  in  a  Chi- 
cago paper. 

When  the  great  convention  was  staged  I  presented  my  credentials  to 
Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  who  was  in  charge  of  press  ad- 
missions. He  not  only  equipped  the  timid  correspondent  with  the  neces- 
sary tickets  and  badges,  but  was  so  cordial  and  courteous  that  my  heart 
never  ceased  to. warm  up  at  the  remembrance.  If  he  were  to  come  back  to 
earth  at  this  juncture  I  would  ignore  all  other  candidates  and  shout  for 
Governor  Morgan  for  president. 


THE     civic     atmosphere     was     sur- 
charged with   political  electricity. 
The  young    republican     party,     which 
had  almost  won  a  victory  in  185  6  un- 
der   the    leadership    of    Col.    John    C. 
Fremont,  "the  Pathfinder,"  was  great- 
ly     strengthened    by    the    subsequent 
course   of  events  "under  the   impotent 
administration    of    James     Buchanan. 
Union-loving    democrats,     whigs     and 
free   soilers,    despairing   of   any    other 
means  to   stay   the   aggressiveness    of 
the  autocratic  slave  power,   rallied  to 
the   new  party.     It  was  the   only  re- 
course.     And   thus  when   the    leading 
men;  of    the    mighty    uprising    of    a 
libers-loving     people      assembled     at 
Chicago  to  nominate  a  ticket  and  set] 
forth1  the  purposes  of  the  new  organi-  j 
zatioi    there    was    a    resoluteness   of  | 
purpose,    an    intensity    of    enthusiasm 
that  Jknew    no    bounds    and    without 
paralfel   in  the   experiences    of    either 
the  Old  Whig,  democratic  or  free  soil 
parties.      It   was  the   birth   of    a   new 
soul  ii  American  politics,  a  fresh  bap- 
tism cf  American  patriotism. 

Ana,  yet  the   participants    were    all 


\ 


I  human    beings  "with    all   the    inherent  ! 
strength  and  "weaknesses,   virtues  and  j 
faults    of    humanity.      There    was   sol-  | 
emn   consecration    to     a    great    cause, 
and   there   "were    selfish    ambitions;     a 
spirit  of  sacrifice   for  human   "welfare, 

"and  political  wire  pulling  for  personal 
advantage.         Just      human      ag-encies 

.which,  after  the  lapse  of.  sixty  years, 
now  seem  to  have  been  in  the  hands 

I  of  an  overruling-    Providence    making 

I  the  most  of  human  material  to  accom- 
plish a  great  purpose— just  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  gathered  about  hin  a  group 
of  men,  all  human  and  therefore  none 
perfect,  to  carry  forward  his  divine 
mission. 

This  view  of  the  great  turning  point 
of'  18G0  is  confirmed  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  plat- 
form declaration.  I  could ;not  see  it 
in  that  light  then — especialV  as  to  the 
candidate.  A  native  of  Ohio,  I  had 
acquired  a  full-charged,  boyish  en- 
thusiasm for  .Governor  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  republican  party  and  had  led 
it  to  victory  in  several  state  cam- 
paigns. He  was  recognized,  not  only 
in  Ohio,  but  in  other  state6,  as  good 
presidential  timber.  I  wrote  articles 
to  the  press  in  his  behalf;  I  "talked 
Chase,"  and  my  heart  was  set  on  his 

i  *£"■" 

nomination. 

William    H.    Seward    of   New   York, 
the    leading    candidate    for   the    nomi- 
nation, with  a  great  following  of  anti- 
:  slavery  men  and  women,   "was  a  good 
!  man,  of  course;  but  he  made  the  mis- 
1  take  of  not  being  a  Buckeye.     A  simi- 
lar  error    in     the    selection    of    their 
birthplaces     was     made    by  Cameron, 
Pates,      Blair     and      other     aspirants. 
There  was  only  one  right  thing  to  do; 
hand  the  honor  gracefully  tq  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Ohio. 

But  things  didn't  gp  my  .way;  and 
I  hadn't  time  or  opportunity  to  fix  it 
otherwise.  I  am  grateful  that  I  have 
lived  to  the  day  when  I  can  under- 
stand and  rejoice  that  nqt  Seward, 
not  Chase,  or  any  other  than  the 
great  Illinoisan  was  chosen,  j  Probably 
almost  all  union  men  had  recognized 
that  salient,  luminous  fact  before  the 
Civil  war  was  ended.  The  fact  be- 
came an  ever-living  truth  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans  after  the 
Great  President  fell  at.  "the  liands  of  a 
fanatic.  A  half  century  has  passed 
and  all  the  world  has  recorded  the 
seal  of  its  judgment  thereon! 

There  was  a  crumb   of  comfort  for 


Ohioans;  and  to  their  credit.  On  the 
third  ballot,  when  the  contest  was 
very  close  between  Seward  and  Lin- 
coln, Ohio  changed^  enough  votes  from 
Chase,  to  Lincoln  to  nominate  him. 
"Virtue  in  its  own  reward."  Later 
the  country  went  to  Ohio  for  five 
presidents — Grant,  Hayes,  "  Garfield, 
McKinley  and  Taft;  and  my  boy  hero, 
Governor  Chase,  was  secretary  of  the 
treasury  and  subsequently  justice  of 
the  United  States  supreme  court. 
Who  will  say  the  buckeye  is  not  an 
amulet  or  talisman  of  good'  luck — 
especially  in  politics?  There  are  some 
who  also  claim  the  buckeye,  if  worn 
on  the  person,  is  a  fender  against 
rheumatism;  which,  if  it  were  true, 
would  be  regarded  by  many  rheu- 
matics as  more  to  be  coveted  than  the 
presidency. 

♦     ♦     * 

In  those  days  the  present  Associated 
Press  did  not  exist.  The  news  collect- 
ing agencies  were  primitive.  Few,  of 
the  daily  papers  indulged  in  the  ex- 
pensive luxury  of  special  dispatches 
by  wire.  Correspondence  by  mail  and 
the-  use  of  exchanges  constituted  the 
main  reliance. 

As  the  Chicago  correspondent  of 
the  Cleveland  Leader  I  was  not  au- 
thorized to  send  specials  by  telegraph; 
but  not  content  to  be  on  an  even  foot- 
ing with  the  mail  service,  I  devised  a 
way  to  gain  a  day  in  transmission  of 
such  pointers  as  I  could  pick  up  in 
and  around  the  Wigwam  and  from 
political  groups.  I  utilized  the  wire 
of  the  Pittsburgh,  Port  Wayne  &,  Chi- 
cago railroad,  upon  which  line  I  was 
employed  as  an  operator,  to  send  my 
specials  free  of  cost  from  Chicago  to 
Crestline,  Ohio,  where  they  were 
copied  and  mailed,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, to  Cleveland  over  the  Cleve- 
land, Columbus  &  Cincinnati  railroad. 
My  reports  reached  the  Cleveland 
Leader  in  time  to  be  available  twenty- 
four  hours  in  advance  of  copy  sent  by 
the   regular   mail. 

I    met    Mr.    Lincoln    only    once.      It 


was  at  a  reception  in  the  old  Tremont 
House,  Chicago,  shortly  after  his 
nomination.  I  fell  in  line  with  the 
long  procession  that  filed  by  him  as 
he  shook  hands  with  each  caller.  I 
was  only  a  cog'in  a  wheel  that  seemed 
to  be  revolving  too  rapidly  when  ray 
turn  came  to  greet  him,  and  I  barely 
had  a  chance  to  shake  hands  and 
look  in — I  mean  look  up  in — the 
countenance  of  the  tall,  gaunt  but 
kindly  faced  man.  The  fellows  be- 
hind me  were  treading  upon  my 
heels.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  carry- 
out  Senator  Kenyon's  present-day  idea 
of  asking  him  who  would  be  members 
of  his  cabinet  and  a  great  many  other- 
questions  that  even  an  embryo  news- 
paper reporter  could  ask.  Thus  it  is 
that  great   opportunities   go   to  waste. 

Altho  I  had  seen  and  grasped  hands 
with  Lincoln,  I  did  not  know  the  man. 
He  impressed  me  as  rugged  in  plain- 
ness of  feature  and  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  stately,  dignified  Chase 
of  Ohio!  It  is  one  of  the  discourage- 
ments of  life  that  our  estimate  of  out- 
fellow  men  so  often  fails  us  and  we 
have  to  live  unto  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  to  gauge  human  character — and 
even  then  leave  a  large  part  of  the  job 
to  be  finished  after  we  reach  the  other 
world. 

However,  then  and  there,  I  began 
to  discover  the  real  Lincoln.  I  was 
not  alone  in  this  tardiness  of  com- 
prehension. The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  simi- 
lar experience.  That  revelation 
ripened  rapidly  with  the  progress  of 
the  presidential  campaign  and  the 
agonies  of  the  Civil  war.  We  now  see 
and  understand  and  appreciate  the 
man  as  never  before.  Out  of  the  mys- 
terious ways  of  Providence  has  come 
the  illumination  of  the  republic  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  so  largely  in- 
strumental in  saving  from  destruction, 
and  reconsecrating  for  a  newer  and 
larger  mission  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 


THE    REPUBLICAN 


CONVENTION    OF    186( 


»tr.  uinoinos  moved  Uie  following  i 

Rraolvtd,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  those  men 
whe  have  been  driven,  tome  from  their  natite  States, 
ana  others  f rem  the  Stales  of  their  adoption,  and  arc 
now  exiled  from  their  homes  on  account  of  thelrepin- 
ions,  nod  we  hold  the  Democratic  Party  responsible  for 
the  nioBb  violation  of  trial  clause  of  the  Constitution 
wiiivb  di-clans  that  citizens  of  each  Slate  shall  he  enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
th<  iivcui  Slates. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Labi,  of  Indiana,  took  the  floor,  and  made  an 
element  speech  In  fai or  of  the  whole  ticket,  and 
pledge d  Indiana  for  10,000  majority,  and  Ids  honor  tor 
toe  redemption  of  the  plcdga. 

Leud  rtics  were  here  made  for  GamiT,  which 
At  re  met  by  applause  and  hisses. 

Air.  Goodsica.  of  Minnesota,  announced  that  .1  tri- 
.mptial  procession  would  parade  the  street?  to-night 
ana  march  to  ths  Wigwam,  where  a  grand  ratification 
meeting  would  be  held.  [Loud  cheer*.)  Mr.  Goon. 
p:ch  moved  a  vote  of  tli?aks  to  the  laities  anl  gentle- 
men of  Chicago  for  tbe  liberality  displayed  In  build- 
ing arid  dtcot  a  lng  the  .Wigwam.  Carried  Unani- 
mously. 

The  Convention  accepted  the  Invitation  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  Chicago  and  Galena  railroads,  to  excur- 
sion tides  on  their  roads. 

Mr.  Asulit,  of  Ohio,  moved  the  following  : 

Rtsolud.  That  the  Republican  National  Committee 
appclnted  by  the  Convention,  be  and  they  are  hereDy 
instructed  to  prescribe  uniform  rules  that  shall  oper- 
ate equally  in  all  the  States  anil  Territories, 
whereby  in  the  future  the  wishes  and  prefer- 
ences of  the  electors  In  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion In  the  choice  of  candidates  for  President  and 
Yioe-President  may  be  fully  and  fairly  ascertained, 
aid  that  the  basis  of  the  nominating  Tote  be  filled  a* 
near  as  may  be  in  proiortton  to  the  number  of  Re- 
publican electors  found  to  reside  at  the  last  general 
Mate  election  preceding  said  nomination  In  each 
Congressional  District  throughout  the  Union.  After 
some  skirmishing,  laid  on  the  tabic. 

Mr.  Wa8iibi*n,  of  Vermont,  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  of  the  Convention  to  the  President  fur  the 
ability  and  couitety  with  which  he  disch&'ged  the  du- 
ties of  the  office.  Carried  unanlrnonsly.  A.  vote  ol 
thanks  was  also  passed  to  the  other  officers  of  the 
Convention,  especially  Recording  Secretary  1'aArr, 
of  Indiana. 

The  ioliowlngwas announced  »s  fhe  National  Cetn- 
mittee  lor  the  ensuing  four  jeara—  Pennsylvania 
alone  unfilled: 

Maine— C.J.  eillavan.  Tnd'a.na'3.  Meredith 

>.  Hsniplhire— l».  (1.  Fogg.  Mnsouri-AsaS.  JuMI, 
Vermont— L.  Ilraicard.  Micbigan— Austin  Bla.r. 

Mass.— J. Z   Goodrich.  Illinois— Jf.  B    ,l..dd. 

R.  I.-lsnd— Ihos  «. Tomer.  Texas-l>.tie"de.-serj. 
Conn  —  "'idem  tVetls.  Wi  :on»'0— Carl  SchurX, 

v.Y— KdwinD.  Morgan,    lows— A.  J.  Stives. 
V .  Jersey — Downing  Duer.  Califor.— D.  W.Chi  esetnso. 
Md  —James  T.  WagKcner.    Minnesota— J.  McCuiica. 
lH-lawarc— N.  B.  SmiLrrrs.  Orecon— W.  C.  Johns  mi 


Virginia— A'i'red  Caldwell 

Ksn.uoky— C.  M.  Clay. 

Ohio— T)  omu  Spocner. 

Mr.   AsiiMrn    then,    in 


Ksnsas— Wm.  A,  Phillips. 
Nebr.ika— 0.  H.Iruh. 
Dist.Colam.— J.  Geid&nle. 
short    remarks,    returned 


thanks  to  the  Convention  for  the  kind  assistance  ex- 
tended him  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
Chair,  lie  congratulated  them  on  the  gralltying 
auspices  of  the  result  of  their  labors.  Heindoiacd 
the  character  and  ability  of  both  the  nominees,  with 
whom  he  had  enjoyed  a  long  association  In  public 
life,  and  exoressed  the  conviction  that  victory  must 
crown  the  efforts  of  the  party  In  November. 

The  C  oavemlon  then  adjourned  line  dit,  with  nine 
Cheers  for  ihe  ticket. 

Immedletely  on  the  adjournment  100  guns  were 
fi'fd  from  the  roof  of  the  Treenont  Heuse. 

The  entite  Press  are  under  great  obligations  to  the 
Western  1'nlon  Telegraph  Line,  and  connecting 
lines,  for  the  promptness  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  loos  reports  have  been  forwarded,  and  cspeelally 
to  the  Chicago  office,  for  facilities  and  accommoda- 
tions alloided  the  reporters. 

HOW  THE   NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED 

IN  THE  CITY. 
CPIK1KG  OT  TBI  PBESIDfKTIAL  CAMPAIGN— MIIT- 
1M',«  AT  TBI  B1TCBUCAN  BEAD-CjC AHTIB8  AID 

li  suTiiiAL  wakds— srncnis,  msoixTioau 

AJ.D  MCSIC— MR.  ElWltD'S  nUSJSDS.  TH0CGH 
BORHOWino,  DO  ROT  DESPAIR  OF  Tift  CNIOS. 

The  aniouncement  that  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago  had  nominated  Abeam  Liu-  ' 
com  for  President,  on  the  third  ballot,  was  published  I 
in  the  City  at  1  •'clock,  and,  as  It  spread,  was  re-  j 
ceived  by  the  friends  of  Senator  Sewaed  with  some  j 
show  of  disappointment.  They  had  been  informed  by  j 
the  Republican  organ,  in  the  morning,  that  the  oppo    I 
sition  to  Mr.  Sewaeb  could  not  be  united,  and  that 
therefore  his  prospect  of  receiving  the  nomination  w a« 
very  good.  Therefore,  many  of  them  were  unproparod  ' 
to  hear  of  his  defeat  aoon.lf  at  all,  they  had  not: 
anticipated    such  a   result   until    after  a  protracted 
snuggle.    The  result  was  that  the   nomination  was 
not  received  with  enthusiasm.    During  the  morning, 
the  only  Republicans  who  seemed  pleased  with  the 
resnll,  who  were  Inclined  to  talk,  were  those  of  the 
'  old  friends  of  HmaT  Clat,  who  had  joined   the  Re - 
i  publican  Patty.    Some  of  them  showed  great  delight, 
not  so   much  because  Mr.  Lincoln   had   received 
the    nomination,    as    that    Mr.    Siwaed  had   been 
1  defeated,    Tbty  claimed  that  In  hia  defeat  he  had  re- 
I  ceived  full  pay  foraavlngdefcatcd  Hanar  Clat  In yie 
I  very  same  manner  and  under  similar  clrrumstanr  n. 
|  The  Democracy  appeared  jubilant.    They  sal  I  ihey 
I  ojw  in  the  action  ol  the   Republican  Convention  the 
■  same    nnfortuoate    element    that  destroyed   (he  old 
I  Whig  Party.    The  old  doctrine  of  availability  had 
:  tuled,   they    laid,    and    it   would     ruin,   as   it  had 
i  done  before.    They     aretended    great    indignation  I 


i  that  the  Republicans  ihotlld  hare  sacrificed  On.  i  r  refT" 
'  resenlalive   mag   in   the   present  campaign,  ai  ma 
Whigs  did  In  the  case  of  He*et  CtATani  of  Damn. 
I  WinaTaa.  and  resolved  to  punish  them  by  electing  a 
|  Democratic  President  in  November  neat.    Later  in 
the  day  many  of  the  Republicans  came   to  apeak   of 
the  nomination    as  a   very  good   one,   although   they 
coupled  with  the  remark  an  expression  of  regret  that 
Mr.  SiwA»n  hail  not  been  made  their  candidate.    At  ' 
about   4  o'clock   one  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  the   i 
City    Hall    Park,  and   some   o(    the   several   hundred  I 
present  spoke  cheerlnglyof  the  nomination   o(   Mr,  | 
Lucni-J.     In  the  evening  several  meetings  were  held, 
which  are  reported  below.  I 

YOCNO  MEN'8  REPUBLICAN"   UN'IOV.  . 

A  speolal  meeting  of  this  Association  waa  called  to  | 
assemble  at  their  headquarters,  the  Sluy vesant   In-  ; 
slllute,  where  at  8  o'clock  our  reporter  found  a  band 
of  mualc    discoursing   favorite    national  airs  to  an  ! 
audience    which  about   half  filled  the    hall.     The  < 
President  and   Vice-President    of    the     Association  I 
being  both  absent,  Mr.  Cuius   Doai^ard  atsomed 
the  Chair,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order.    He  said  < 
they  had    assembled  to  respond    to   «Lc   nomination 
which  had  just  beea  made  by  the  t.».»go  Conven- 
tion, and,  as  he  was  not  much  ef  a  speaker  him- 
self, he  would  Introduce  tG  the  audience  Mr.  Eluot 
F.  .Sbipasd,  who  would  favor  them  with  a  speech. 

Mr.  8ht?ae»  said  be  oottld  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  loysdty  of  the  New-York. 
Republican  Union  in  thus  promptly  respond- 
Ing  to  the  nomination  of  their  party.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  organization  descended  from  the  founde 
era  of  the  Republic,  and  the  character  of  the  member- 
of  the  Republican  Patty  would  compare  favoratds 
wl  h  that  of  any  other  party.  It  was  not  straogy 
that  such  a  party,  composed  of  honest  men.  should 
have  selected  a  man  for  thetr  candidate  whose  Chris- 
tlanname  signified  "honest.''  They  knew  their  can- 
drrate  and  were  proud  of  him.  They  remembered 
when  he  confronted  the  *'  Little  Giant"  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Paily  eighteen  monthj  ago,  a  ad  defeated  htm 
li>  his  own  Slate  on  the  popular  rote.  It  was  onlr 
owing  to  the  false  apportionment  of  Representative* 
that  Docolas  wm  elected  qrer  him  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Catted  dtaftt.    Hi.  Lnmui  u*d  k«ea 


SeVaV^o:  closln'g  .y  a  reference  to  the  enthusi- 
asm that  attended  Ihe  proceeding*  of  Ue  Chicag J 
Convention,  and  whlcii  he  hoped  would  lw  imiiate  I 
»y  the  party  In  this  City.  ^^ 

At  Ue  close  of  his  speech,  the  Chairman  proposed 
Urn  cheers  for  L.scoi.».  which  were  falatly  respond- 
edto,.nd  ike  band  struck  up  to.  "Star-spangled 
|  Banner."      Mr.    Ciarsa    waa  next  Introduced,  and 
I  spoke  ef  spoke  of  the /oodoW  campaign  of  IWo.and 
the  part  whleh  he  took  In  i he  same.    Toe  parly  was 
then  new,  and  comi  osed  ol  different  elements,  while 
.  they  had  a  foe  to  contend  with,  well  orjanrzed  aad 
lulled.    Now,  however,  the  caae  was  different .  then 
foe  was  divided  and  broken  up— his  party   was  gone, 
and  all  the  Republicans  bad  to  do.  was   to   march  on 
1  to  viciorv.    Alter  referring  to  the  deception  practiced 
i  by  Ihe  Democrats  in  Ihe  last  Prestdential  campaign, 
the  final  showing  of  the  cloven-foot,  and  the   present 
demoralized  and  disunited  condition  of  the  party,  ne 
asked  "how  a  pewly  thus  divided  and  disgraced  emiid 
withitandthe  onselol  us  honest  Uepublfcana!     iney 
said  he  "tliey  muitbe  sweptdown.  thecoun- 


cannot,1  ._ 

try   demands!!,  and    you  audi 


help  do  it.     [Ap- 


plause. 1  When  I  heard  that  Liscoue  had  been  nom- 
inated by  our  Representatives  in  Convention.  I  lelt 
ready  to  bow  to  the  decisic*,  take  my  coat  off  and  go 
to  work.  (Loud  applause  1  He  had  yet  to  hear  of  a  Re- 
public ;.n  who  would  refuse  to  support  the  nomination. 
To  be  sure,  Mr.  StwAgD-Itliree  cheers  were  propose.1 
forW«  H.SxwAan,  which  were  given  with  tremen- 
«ta  )-had*great  merits,  and  he  had  not  oeen 
rewarded  as  he  deserved;  but,  thank  C-od,  Mid  be, 
there  is  a  feturc.  and  Mr.  Si* asd  will  remain  em- 
balmed it,  our  memory.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
-[three  more  cheers  were  here  proposed  for  Mr. 
SiVaip.  and  responded  to  with  .great  em  usl- 
»fmi-RepubUcansr  are  not  going  «»  b*' J 
down  because  (hey  have  not  got  he  M 
their  choice,  Mr.  LlKCOir,  was  among  the  ore  no  t 
men  of  talent  and  ability  in  the  canary.  His  pu bUC 
Hie  had  teen  honorable,  although  he  had  not  held  so 
many  and  different  public  offices  as  many  other  men 
It  was  well,  peihaps.  that  he  bad  not,  tor  If  he  hail 
he  might  have  become  conlanilnaled  by  Ion*  associa- 
tions with  politicians  and  e  (lice  seekers.  He  was  a 
fiefhm&n.andjiisttuchamanaswoald  aweep  that 
young  counuy  like  a  whirlwind.  Afier  dwelling  at 
some  length  upon  ihe  points  of  difference  in  the  win- 
I  ciples  nf  the  Republican  Part)',  and  then  of  their  op- 
p/nents,  he  concluded  ny  saying  that  although  he 
was  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet. 
vet  be  ventured  to  predict  that  the  Democratic 
Party  would  get  its  marching  orders  In  November 
next,  and  would  never  be  heard  of  more.  C  Applause.] 
The  hand  then  played  "  Hall  Columbia,"  after  which 
Mr,  Mcfoixicnoffered  f.>r  adoption  ateties  of  resolu- 
tions irdorflng  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  for  I  resi- 
dent and  Hamum  for  Vice-President,  ciuarglug  their 
••eminent  nualihcation  and  iineas  (or  theoffiees  lor 
I  which  they  were  nominated,  and  pledging  the  \  oung 
I  Men's  Republican  Union  to  Ihcir  support.  1  lie  re^o- 
lullons,  as  ihey  wete  read,  received  the  indorsement 
of  faint  cheer'.  Mr.  VViiuLia  then  ollered  a  reso.u- 
lion,  thanking  the  New-York  Delegation  in  the  con- 
vention (or  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  stood 
by  the  New-York  candidate,  the  grea'est  statesman 
ol  the  pres.  nt  age-Wji.  H.SiWard.  Tne  resolution 
was  received  w.tb  i  heets,  and  Immediately  adopted. 
DkXTra  A.  Ha-keius,  E>ij.,tucn  took  the  stand,  and 
spoke  at  considerable  length  in  praise  of  tlie  nomi- 
nees, parilcularly  of  Mr.  Hawiik,  whom  he  said  he 
knew  well,  having  spent  %pottlqn  of  hi*  We  under 


Ihe  same  rout  with  htm.  During  hi*  tpcecn,  a  dele^ 
gallon  of  fifteen  representatives  from  the  Twenty- first 
Waid  Campaign  <lub  entered  the  room,  which  by 
'.his  lime  had  btcome  nearly  two- thirds  full. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  If  askir's  remark*,  Mr 
McDxbmott  took  the  floor,  and  announced  himself 
■from  Grctnpolnt,  where,  he  said,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
nominated  a  long  time  since,  and  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  he  had  now  been  Indorsed  by  the  Chicago  Con- 
vent.on.  Alter  sa>ing  a  few  words  in  his  praise,  and 
claiming  the  credit  of  the  nomination  for  (,'reenpoinl, 
he  commenced  reading  a  sketch  of  his  lite  from  the 
INew-York  7'ri*u«r.  This  f-eenied  rather  too  slow  bu- 
siness for  the  audience,  which  manifested  grea1  im- 
patience, and  finally  rboked  bim  off.  He  then  re- 
sumed his  remark*,  and  said  that  he  had  only  one  fa- 
vor to  atk  of  Mr.  Li*coln,  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent, and  thst  was  that  he  would  appoint  W.  II.  Srw- 
A»n  Frcrelary  ol  Stale. 
A  Voice— Is  that.o  Green  point  nomination  too  • 
Yes,  that  Is  a  Greenpolnl  nomination,  and  l(  he 
will  only  do  that,  we  will  leave  the  rest  to  his  discre- 
tion.    [Laughter  and  Applause.) 

Mr.  D.  T.  T.  Mapihall,  one  of  the  delegation  frorn 
thy  Twenty-fust  "Ward  Campaign  Club,  was  iken 
cal.ed  upon,  and  briefly  responded,  saving  that  the 
Club  from  wluoh  he  was  a  delegate  had  met  Ihat  eve- 
ning, and  changed  Its  name  to  the  Lincoln  and  liana- 
lln  Campaign  Clob,  indorsed  the  nominations  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  appointed  himself  and  his  a*- 
k..i  ia<es  to  cdmiealo*  n  and  congratulate  the  RepubLi- 
|  can  Young  k**~  Union  upon  the  bright  prospects 
before  them.  They  hart  ieason  to  feel  proud  of  tlielr 
candidate— he  was  a  man  ol  the  people,  liorn  in  a 
Slave  Stale,  fiod  Almighty  had  given  him  a  long  pair 
I  of  legs,  with  winch  he  inaue  tracks  for  that  young 
!  Tcirltory  ol  Illinois,  which  the  immortal  Jrrr«Rsu» 
had  rercued  from  the  curse  of  Slavery.  [Prolonged 
apnlause.] 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Lctiibb  R.  Massii, 
E'q. ,  another  of  tlie  Twenly-first  Ward  delegate?, 
who  exciifcd  himself  from  making  a  speech  by  say-, 
he  had  not  yet  got  warmed  up  to  a  speaking  condi- 
tion. He  felt,  however,  Ihat  the  nominations  were 
eminently  worthy,  and  although  they  might  not  per- 
haps meet  the  expectations  ol'the  Republicans  of  this 
Cily  and  Slate,  vet  Ihey  should  yield  their  individual 
prefereaces  to  the  choice  of  the  maiorlty,  and  go  in 
heartily  for  the  support  of  the  candidates.  ■ 

Mr,.  J.  II.  DiTcur.R  then  addressed  the  a.^embly.  *h- 
lygizing  Wm.  H.  Siwabc,  and  recommending  the  Re- 
publicans to  support  the  nomination  of  Ilia  Conven- 
tion for  the  sake  o    their  principles. 

Several  other speasers  followed,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up  al  a  late  hour.  The  only  enthusiasm  dl<- 
plaied  throughout  the  meeting,  waj*  when  Ihe  name 
of  Wm.  H.  Siwaad  was  mentioned.  The  bouse  w»s 
not  mote  than  two-telrds  full  al  any  time,  and  a  great 
portion  of  those  present  api>eared  to  have  dropped  in 
mainly  for  curiosity— and  to  have  r.imained  mainly  to 
hear  the  music,  of  the  band  which  filled  up  the  Intet- 
between  the  speeches,  and  performed  its  part  well.  I 
THE  BKPCBLICAN  CENTRAL  CAMPAIGN  CLUB. 
Soon  after  8  o'clock  about  one  hundred  persona 
met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Republican  Campaign  Club, 
and  after  some  conversation,  in  which  regret  that 
Wm.  H.  Siwaed  had  not  received  the  nomination, 
was  most  prominent,  a  meeting  was  organized— 
Dahiil  V?iLMAn,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Club,  In  the 
Chair.  Mr.  U'LMAn,  on  taking  the  Chair,  advised  all 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  go  into  the  canvass  with 
a  determination  to  be  victorious.  Tor  himself,  he 
considered  the  nomination  of  AnaAM  Liacota  a  sure 
guarantee  of  the  success  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  coming  contest.  He  believd  that  the 
Republicans  would  put  aside  theft  preferences  for 
the  good  of  the  .cause,  and  rally  at  the  polls  in  No- 
vember next 

When  Mr.  CamAjrhad  concluded,  Mr.  Daitos  of- 
fered a  resolvtlon  lo  the  effect  that  the  nomination  of 
Absam  Lincoln  for  President,  and  HiN.iiuAL  II  i«- 
lin  for  Vice-President,  Is  worthy  the  hearty  support 
ef  every  Re  publican,  and  thatth*  Central  Campaign 
do  promlss)  it  a  hearty  support.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

J,  W.  tVuABTon  was  Ihe  ftrst  speaker.  He  approv- 
ed ol  the  nomination  of  Ahram  Lucol*  ;  he  was  the 
man  ol  his  choice.  He  admired  him  rxdli  for  his  re- 
publicanism and  for  his  holdncM.  He  iLmcoun)  had 
met  Douglas  lace  lo  face  in  Illinois,  and  be  would 
meet  In ni  again  and  conijutr.  lie  referred  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  a  rtlf-mada  man,  a  perfectly  honest  and 
honorable  man.  a  profound  lawyer,  and  as  a  states- 
man, incorruptible— In  (act,  just  the  man  te  honor  the 
Presidential  Chair.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his 
entire  confidence  in  the  success  ol  tho  Presidential 
ticket. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hiiis,  of  the  Evtninf;  Past,  was  tne  next 
Speaker.  He  said  it  was  enough  lor  him  to  know  that 
Abram  LmcoLN  hsd  been  nominated,  to  make  him  sure 
ola  great  Republican  victory.  The  Convention  hy 
which  he  was  nominated  was  a  Convention  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  countiy.and  the  decision  of  that  Con- 
vention was,  as  he  believed,  final  and  binding  upon 
all  goou  Republicans.  For  himself,  he  had  no  gnev. 
arcts  to  complain  of .  In  fact,  lie  rejoiced  In  tne  nom- 
ination. He  helped  it  was  tbe  wisest  nomination  thil 
could  have  bi  en  made.  He  ratliied  it  with  his  whole 
soul,  and  would  support  It  with  all  his  might.  (Ap- 
pli>n«c  j  What  a  contrast  there  was  between  the 
Convention  at  Chicago  and  the  late  Convention  at 
Charleston.  In  the  Republican  Convention  all  was 
harmony  and  good  feeling,  while  in  the  Democratic. 
Convention  tlie  worst  passions  prevailed.  All  was 
discordant,  and  the  result  was  secession  and  utter 
laluie.  So  it  would  be  em  the  day  of  the  elccdon.  , 
The  Republicans  would  march  up  lo  tne  polls  In  one 
solid  and  harmonious  phalanx,  while  the  Democracy 
would  be  distracted,  broken,  and  utterly  routed.  [Ai>- 
piause.l 

Mr.  Ri  Fia  $Ai>nxas.  who  spoke  next,  said   he  had 
Ihe  Mime   hearty  approval   ot   Uie,  numina'Jon  of   Mr. 
Lincoln  as  had  been  expressed  by  the  previous  speak- 
er.    Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  man  of  his  choice.     He  was 
the  tin  rgest  man  that  could  have  been  presented  for  I 
the  suff'ages  of  the  Republican  Party,     lie  was  sure,    l 
in  his  own  mind,  that  at  the  next  election  the  Repute   ' 
lieans  woald  |Kill  vastly  more   votes  than  would  be 
necessary  to  elect  Lincoln.    (Applause]     ...  _ 


;mei— C/lM  of  ",'order,"  "©ider."  "  qkeatlon," 

lion." 

.mi,  «i  Kanset— Hurrah  for  Sioux. 
Luaiaauss— Mr.  Cimicoii'i  motion  10  amend  li 
-jiati     A  jnu«t  be  an  abuoluie    withdrawal,  or 
1  all.    »3*s  be  withdraw  All  resolution. 
~iwii«*'*-l  wlllmodlly  my  resolution  lo  make 

... *         .  _  . ,.  .  u    I   la^^iw  hv    *rc  I  *  rr.  ntlAn  " 


W  111  JI1UUU7    HIT    I  coiini  u  uu    iu    11 

mtne«  -»*iU1M  Likooln  by  acclamation. 


•i»t  won't  do.    You  mutt 
iw. 
Costast*— The  gei.t'eraen    from    Pennsylva- 

oot  mewed  the  q-  kallon  of  lb*  Chair.    Hai 
Diuuon  ot->i  wllbdri  tvn  or  not  T 
'iniROH  — I  want  lo  ixodlfy. 
Chii«msk— That   IipiiI  a  definite  answer,  and 

be  recognised  aa  »' Kh  by  the  Chair.  The 
id  belore  the  o.onyant  on  It  upon  trie  teioluiion 

by  Mr.  Ctstaaoa.    A«:allef  the  Statea  la  de- 

s'iTMoRD,  of  New-YoaA— I  understand  that  the 
in  belore  the  convesv.  on  la  tha  subslllule  of- 
y  Gen  CmaaoN  (at  &  I  wnlch  ha  oflered  and 
aid  withdraw,  and  P*»  tha  motion  now  Is  that 
kit  Lincoln  be  norv.ij.aed  lor  the  Presidency. 
e  to  say  one  word  tjwy  i.the  manner  ia  frnich 
opo?ed  to  he  dona.  *  ielleve  that  Iheie  la  no 
l  thli  contention  sjtav  will  not,  however  lhe 
ay  be  UK  en  gushla  ««'..'.  in  just  one  way.  It  can  , 
re,  be  from  no  apple  »«naion  of  the  reiult  of 
te  that  this  particular  war  of  taking  it  should 
x>>e  J.  therelore,  we  may  ai  well  look  lo  omer 
trillions  In  deciding  how  we  will  ta*e  It.  It  la  | 
tell  known  teal    attempts   have   been   made, 

with     no     very    great    success,     to     ere-  ] 
be     tmpreitloD      that     tha     uoralnatlon     ol 
iu     Lincoln     has  to     be     puihed    through  | 
.•onveaiiou     by      aomi     demonilraiion      that 
■  t  look  to  the  exercise  of  Individual  Influence, 
lie  under  these   clrcuaittaaoaa   to   take  a  vote  i 
cclamatlon  t      It      cannot     ncatibly     change  | 
tsuU.     It     can     add     no    weight    whatever  | 
i     earnestness,      and     11     may     gUe      rlta  I 
lie     (Impressions.      I     suggest,      and      will  ; 
as  a  substitute  a    ratolution    embodying    uvy 

1  suggeit  that  the  wlteat  course  would  be  to 
the  roll  of  the  States  represented  In  this  con- 
n  to  be  called,  and  let  every  delegation  de- 
le vote.  1  believe  there  «HI  tr>  a  qneulmoui 
om    every   delegation   precisely  |o  »)\y>  sapie 

I  tnlnk  the  effect  of  that  »ott  will  be -greater 
ne  taken  by  acclamation.  It  can  bo  relnlorced, 
.ill  be  reinforced,  by  thla  convention,  and 
bout  the  country  by  the  loud  acclamations  of 
.itrlcen  people ,  and  now  I  move,  as  a  aubstt- 
>r  lhe  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
Ibat  lhe  roll  of  the  States  be  called,  and  that 
eleiatlon  ha  called  upon  to  record  Us  vote, 
.use.] 

Cssiiion— 1  accept  the  modification. 
Cooi,  of  Illinois— Mi.  President,    the   State  of 
I  again  presents  to  the  loval  people  of   this  na- 
or  President  of  tha   United  biates,  Assiuim 
ln— God  bless  him  ' 

Ciuiaop— I  deMre  to  accept  the   modification 
genilernm  ol  New-York. 
i  of  "  Boll,  roll."  "  Question."  &c. 

Casts— The  gentleman  from  Ohio  moved  that 
onvenllon  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  candl- 
for  President  and  Vice-President.  Upon  that 
lutlon  was  offered  by  Can.  CiMFapn  that  has 
Iscussed.  Upon  that  the  gentleman  from  New- 
(ilnaunw  movea  wa  proceed  to  the  nomlna- 
I  a  candidate  for  President  alone.  I  ask  lhe 
man  Irom  Ohio  whether  ha  accept*  that  at  a 
lute  for  his  motion. 

UtLixo— It  was  ln  foil  comprehension  of  the 
illy  of  having  an  Individual  expression  ol 
u  in  favor  of  ABlAitM  Lincoln  that  1  made  '  ly 
n  ana  that  there  should  be  no  mlsapprenen- 
ind  no  claim  that  he  bad  been  Dominated  by 
r,  that  public  aenilnxenl  bad  been  suppressed, 
desired  the  nomination  aa  Indicated  by  mv  re- 
90.  For  do  man  destrei  his  nomination  mors 
.  I  aocepl  the  resolution  offered  »y  the  gentie- 
rosn  New  York  aaa  aubstltuie  for  ury  own. 
i  Chair  stated  that  the  question  waa  to  proceed 
omlnattoB  for  Pretldant  by  a  call  of  the  tliaiaa. 
tr  further  debate,  and  great  confusion,  trie 
ion  waa  put  on  Mr*.  Raiuoan  «  subsUtutc.  which 
dopled. 

i  convention  than  proceeded  to  ballot  for  Pratl- 
wblch  resulted  aa  follow)  ■ 
Jsr.  Imteln-Maln*.  U  ;  Naw  Hampshire,  10  , 
om,  10 1  Haasachaaatu,  14  t  H»ode  Island,  (  , 
MrttttWiaU  liWOttMlU  *»#  MtjffJwMIU  ii'i^ 
iiyivinla,  M.  Delaware.  6.  Maryland.  14,  Lou- 
,a,M.  Arkansas,  ill,  Tennessee,  14  .  Kentucky, 
Onlo.  it.  Indiana  28.  Illinois.  32,  Michigan. 
Wisconsin,  16.  Iowa.  16.  Minnesota.  8  ■  Call- 
ia,  iu,  Oregon,  6,  West  Virginia  10,  »«•», 
lehraska,  6.  Colorado. 8.  Nesede,  6.  Total.  497. 
r  Urn.  6ren(— Missouri.  22-  ,   .. 

i  motion  of  Mr.  Hem.  of    Missouri,  tha  vote  waa 
ared  unanimous. 

ne  aaitouslasra  was  perfectly  Indererlbable,  tha 
le  Convention  being  on   their  feet,  thouilug,  and 
ba*j  plailtut  "  Hall  Columbia." 
tar  tne  nomination  ihs  Chairman  read  a  dispatch 
1   the   Becretaiyof   War,   giving   the  good  news  | 
>   Gen.  Huarta,   which    waa  received  with  great 

"log.  , 

ne  convention  resolved   to    proceed  to  vota  tor  a 
tldatefor  Vloe-Pretldent. 
he  following  oarnea  weio  ptssenled  : 
mill.  Mica,   of  Indiana,  presented   the  name  ol 
aaw  Joamoir.  of  Tennessee, 
r.  Stobs,  of  Iowa,  seconded  the  motion, 
r.  CiMsaoH,  of  Pennsylvania,  ottered  tha  name  of 
miBiL  Uaulijv. 

r.  Tttsiin   of  New-York,  ln  behalf  of  a  portion 
le  delenilton,  presen.ed  Damn.  X.  Dtcti.isors. 
i.  Mirmau,  of  Tennessee,  advocated  the   clalma 
iHDarw  Jouadi>pr. 

r.Tesunrtx,  of  New  York,  made  an  elcquenr  ap- 
1  ln  favor  of  me  nomlnailon  of  llmui  8.  Dioam- 
Hit  remarka  ware  received  with  great  enthu- 
m. 

ieat  Inipatleaca  waa  manifested  to  vote, 
he  President  announoed  tha  followlag  names  aa 
ig  befoie  trie  convention 
«dksh  Jou..«oa,  of  Tennesseo. 
aMUBtL  IUmlik.  ol  Maine. 
.  11.  RocsstAti,  ol  Kentucky- 
SI  111.  8.  Dicaiasoa,  of  New  York. 
h«  House  then  proceeded  to  ballot-    _.  — ■■•* 


Mafne^  New-HaoiDiliIre,  vern.oni.  Canaectlcat, 
Ifew-York,  New-Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Louisiana.  Arkansas, 
Missouri.  Kentucky,  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Iowa,  California, Oregon,  West  Virginia,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Nevada  voted  entire  for 
Johnson.  Massachuseits  voted  Johnson  21;  Dickinson 
1.  Rhode  Isisnd,  Jobnsoa.  7;  DIcLlnson,  I.  Wis- 
consin, Johnson. 2;  Dickinson,  10;  Hamlin.  4.  Min- 
nesota, Dickinson.  3  ,  Hamlin,  »,  The  total  vote  was 
Johnson,  4«  ,  Dickinson,  17  ,  Hamllo,  V.  Pievioua 
lo  the  vote  being  announced,  Johnson  had  200;  Dick- 
inson, 111:  Hsmltn,  Mi;  Butler,  28,  Rnsseau,  11; 
Kurnside,  2;  Colfax.  8;  Col.  Colt.  2;  Tod,  2,  and 
King,  I,  but  tha  States  changed  ILelx  votaa  bafot* 
the  announcement  was  made. 

The  Chair  announoad  tne  neit  btislnesa  In 
order  waa  tha  election  of  a  National  Committee, 
and  the  States  warn  called  to  name  tha  same,  aa  fol- 
lows i 

KAY10N1.L  COMMIT**'!. 

Maine,  Samuel  F.  Hersey  ;  New-Hampshire,  John 
B.  Clark  ;  Vermont,  Abraham  B.  Gardner;  Massa- 
chusetts, William  Claflin  .  Rhoue  Island,  Tboma* 
G.  Turner  ;  Connecticut,  N.  "J.  Sparry, 
New-York.  H.  J.  Raymond  ;  New-Jeraay,  Marcua  L. 
Ward,  Pennsylvania,  not  appointed  yet ;  Delaware. 
N.  II.  Smlihers  ;  'Maryland.  H.  W.  Hoffman;  Vir- 
ginia, W.  11.  Wallace  ,  Florida,  Calvin  8.  Roblnsoa  ; 
Louisiana,  Cuthbert  liulllt;  Arkansas.  Jaa.  8.  Johns- 
ton ;  Missouri.  8.  II.  Boyd  ,  Tennessea,  Jos.  8.  fow- 
ler ;  Kentuciv,  It.  K.  Wlillama  ,  Ohio,  G.  V.  Banter  t 
Indiana,  J.  D.  Defines;  Illinois,  Burl  C.  Cook; 
Michigan,  R.  Glddings  ;  Wisconsin,  S.  Judd  ;  Iowa, 
li.  11.  Stiibbs  ,  Minnesota,  Thomas  Simpson  ,  Call- 
lotnla,  not  named  yet  ,  Oregon,  Eramau*  D.  Sbet- 
tuct  ;  West  Virginia,  A.  W.  Campbell  ,  Kan- 
sas, James  II.  Lane  ,  Colorado,  Jansea  P. 
Taylor  I  Nrbrasks,  W.  H.  U.  Warns  ; 
Nevada,  II.  D.  Morgan,  Dacotsb.  $.  M.  Olnaey  , 
New-Mexico,  John  Vv.  Kirr.  Moniaua,  N.  P.  Lank- 
ford  ;  Washington,  Arthur  A.  1-uu.u.  Idaho,  W.  H. 
Wallace  ,  Allium. ,  Jamea  s.  Turner ,  District  of 
Columbia,  James  T.  Combs. 

Mr.  Kino,  of  New-York,  offered  a  resolution  re- 
turning thank*  to  the  President  and  officers  of  tha 
convention  lot  the  able  and  satisfactory  manner  ln 
which  they  hsd  performed   Hie  dutlei  assigned  them. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted   returning  tbankt  to  I 
tha  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  lltiltlruore  lor  tne  ex-  , 
cedent  arrnntzemenle  they  had   made  lor  the  accom- 
modation of  the  convention. 

On  a  motion  for  a  final  adjournment  being  made, 
the  President  In  a  few  eloquent  remarks  coogtalu- 
lateil  the  convention  on  the  happy  conclusion  of 
inelr  labors,  and  returned  his  thanks  for  tha  com- 
plimentary resolution  thai  nad  been  pasted. 

The  convention  then  adjuurned  line  die. 


Beport  of  ProToat-Mnrabal-Ooneral  Frj— 
Keionrmeedatlon  thus  ibe  $300  Claaae 
be  Bepcaled. 

Wsjhiivqton.  Wednesday,  Jane  (, 

The  following  waa   laid   by  the   Speaker  before 
the  Housa  to-day,  and  waa  referred  to  tba  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs: 
To  fit  Small  ani  Houn  of  Riprtieniatnti ; 

I  have  the  bonor  to  anbniK,  for  the  consideration  of 
Congreti,  a  letter  and  lr  closure  (torn  tho  Secretary 
of  War,  «llh  my  concurrence  in  tha  racommenaatloa 
Iberein  rutde. 

(Signed)  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Wisuipgrox,  D.  C,  June  b,  U61. 

Wxa  DipiaiMiiT,         i 
Wa.ai.iuiiiH  Cur,  June  7,  1684.  | 
To  IAS  PrtiUinl: 

Sta  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  yau  a  report  made  to 
me  by  the  I'rovuit-Maishai-Gcr.rial,  showing  the  re- 
sult of  the  draft  now  going  on  to  fill  the  deficiency  In 
the  quetas  of  certain  Slates,  and  recommending  a  re- 
peal of  lbs  clause  in  the  EatoUiuerit  Act.  commonly 
known  as  "  lhe  three  hundred  dollar  clause."  Tha 
recommendation  or  the  Provost-Malshal-General  la 
appioved  by  this  Depaitirieru  ,  and  1  liustlbat  It  wlU 
be  recommended  by  you  to  Congress. 

The  recent  successes  that  htvve  amended  our  arms 
leadaio  lhe  i,u>  e  that  by  maintaining  our  milliary 
strengih  and  giving  It  such  Increase  as  the  extended 
tioM  of  oi/tetatluns  may  reqi-lre,  an  early  termination 
of  the  war  may  be  attained.  But  to  accomplish  this 
It  la  abiolutely  necessary  that'  efficient  means  ba 
taken  with  vigor  nod  piompmess  to  keep  the  army 
up  lo  lit  strengih  and  tuppiy  deficiencies  occasioned 
by  Ibe  louts  lr,  the  f.eli*. 

Ta  that  end  retort  must  be  had  lo  a  draft.  Bui 
ample  experience  has  now  shown  thai  lhe  pecuniary 
exemption  from  service  frustrates  the  object  of  the 
Kmuiiuieiii    Law    by  luiuskUig    money  Instead  of 


Tbe.Unlen  Nat  anal    (  oinmldee. 

BiLTiMoat,  Wednesday,  June  8. 

The  Union  National  Committee  appointed  by 
the  convention  net  at  Uiimb's eutel,  this  evening. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Lias,  of  Kansas,  Henry  J. 
l"(j:-dst,  ol  New-Vork.was  elected  Chairman,  and 
E.  McPuxkbon,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  meet  In  Washington 
on  Friday. 

Olaea  Aleeilng  In  Baltimore. 

BiLTisfoai,  Wednesday,  June  8—  Evening. 
A  great  mass  meeting  to  ratify  the  nomina- 
tions it  now  being  held  ln  Monumcnl-tquare.  The 
M.iy.u  of  lhe  city  Is  prerhtlng.  aed  Messrs.  Mir- 
aim  and  llanwn  i»«.  ol  Tennessee  ,  Gibr.it,,  of  Ohio  . 
Ex-Mayor  swim,  and  atners.  are  the  apeakers. 
Revolutions  were  adopted  cordla.ly  Indorsing  and 
ratifying  the  nomination  of  President,  and  com- 
mending the  same  to  the  loyal  voters  throughout  lhe 
country.         

TJJK    DKAFT. 


An  additional  reason  for  repealing  the  exemption 
clause  Is,  thai  It  It  contemplated  to  make  the  draft 
for  comparatively  a  tnoit  terra.  The  burden  of  mill- 
tary  service  will  therefore  be  lightened.  But  lis  cer- 
tainty of  furnishing,  uoopa  ts  an  absolute  essential  to 
succesa. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  etrrsnt. 

(Signed)  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

becretarj  of  War, 

Wat  Dipiit*i*T.  PioiifisiiiH.L  Giairu'i  ( 
Oinca.  Wiaai-'.roii.  1>,  C,  June  8,  lt8t.      ( 
To  Hon.  f.aVm  M.  Stanton,  St.rtiary  of  War 

Sta  .  In  accordance  w  ith  tne  amended  Enrollment 
Acl,  appioved  Feb  2S.  le**.  and  your  oraere  on  the 
subject,  1  am  now  conducting  a  dratl  In  various  sub- 
dlstrtcts  lot  their  Ktprctlve  deficiencies  on  quotas  of 
troops  heretofore  aaslgiied.  The  results  ol  this  draft, 
so  far  as  showing  the  reporls  lo  this  date,  are  worthy 
of  attention.     They  are  briefly  as  follows : 

Number  of  drafted  men  eia.ioaed   14,741 

Number  exempted  for  physical  disability 4.174 

Number  exempted  for  ether  catatei ,  1.632 

To'tl  number  exempted   , 7.C16 

Number  paid  comftiulatlon  money S.OJO 

Number  who  have  fumlsned  substitutes 1,416 

Number  held  lor  re!«nnal  service   ...   l.ii* 

The  last  Includes  soma  who  mayyelpay   commu- 
tation money. 
Total  not  exempted mtmm  y,72j 

These  reporls  come  from  sub-dlstrlott'ln  eight 
dllTerenl  Jlales. 

1  Invite  your  attention  to  the  small  praponlon  of 
soldiers  being  obtained  under  the  existing  law.  I 
see  no  roason  lo  believe  that  the  army  can  be 
materially  strengthened  py  draft  so  long  aa  the  fJoo 
clause  la  In  force  ,  nor  do  1  th|uk  It  safe  to  assume 
thai  the  commutation  paid  by  a  drafted  man  will  en- 
able ibe  Government  to  procure  a  volunteer  or  sub- 
stitute In  his  place. 

I  do  not  'jink  lkat  large  bounties,  by  the  United 
Biates.  should  be  again  resorted  to  for  raising  troope. 

i  recjmmeud  that  tha  1300  clauta,  at   H  la  known. 
be  repealed. 
iaso,  Sir.  very  rasnectfullr,  >"ur  obertlent  tarraaL 
tel.md)  JAMES  I.  FRY. 

fi«IMl'Mai-tla4l-ti«&«la« 


Wf* *taM  ssl  JUetew'w  ».-iU«a-i,v«'»  OaclfhJ 
Biol  ■tab. 
IHfaMCAttttM  AMsTOT  JfMTsmW  TiMliriA.  rl 
.__  AUf.ai.JeW.     I 

/?»».  /.  A.  SUtn,  ittrtmrf  a/  War  : 
■  ««ii.  A  f  Hill  .ituckftl  tbo  enaniyln  bi»  in- 
ImMH -f*  RtawTa  Statloa.  vealartfalr  oranlaf , 
vM-Mtkoeeeosrtaasauli  tamed  nleenilra  line. 
•  Cacaa'e  obi  UcCsua'a  Nona  Carolina  brlfadas. 
MfcfM  Uft  ."Hsva.  and  L'aaa'i  North  CaroxUa  brlsredo 
pf  •"sjotat'a  dhlaroo.  aiidti  vis.  Ceaaoa,  » Ith  Ph- 
mtUW'a'anitltri.  oomooaed  the  aasauluag  column. 

Om  fine  of  orcettwor ks  wat  carried  by  tbo  cavalry 
SMot  Oosi.  H.urtJ*  with  groat  gallaaur,  who  s>oa> 
•MrMml  |arj»ir  lo  lb*  sue.*. a  ol  tha  day. 
.    **»ea  Mhtrda  of  ci-lort,  two  tbouaaod  prlaontri  aad 
fcLjw  »!•#**  of  artillery  are  ta  our  poaaetiloa. 

The  loo*  *f  tsx  sua;  la  kilted  and  wouadod  la 
aTaawrttg  to  aw  aea»y— our t  lelaUraly  tmall. 

iVai  arolottad  ■laUlnaa  it  due  to  the  Civtr  ol  all 
■laiorr,  its!  O'trtklfinkl  to  tht  twata  men  aad  officera 
•ifMMI.  JU  £.  IM., 


**•>  4<«tM*  •(  ronaarsTaalBVi 

tftHUMUHU,  Waiiaaaday,  Aui.  >J* 
t\  VMia)  iw'liri  SmiUim  aaja ; 

Wiutlsitl,  Wodhasjday,  Aug.Jl, 
gt*»«rts  karc  alaao  reantrlratds.  U  tbo  lead  at  to 
Mt*  nusabwr  cf  rrcrulta  raJaed  under  tho  tut  eaU. 
steuiorceisitau  aaro  feaiaa  tola*  forward  ta  the 
aViaty  at  tha  *aiemao  at  the  rata  of  about  4,000  pai 
a/aac  atd  this  araouat,  It  la  aayaotad,  will  aa  laraaly 
laoeavssH  tiivi*  Ua  eth  U»U 
a*J         . a seW-jaVai 


lounueo  01  wrongly  corildered.  If  you  pursue  tha 
course  underlagen  to  be  recommended  by  that  gen- 
tlemin  rou  will  get  Mtiioarl  into  *  condition, 
If  possible,  worse  than  It  has  already  been  tn. 
Bui  lor  compromise  sake,  II  you  cbooee  lo  admit 
Doib  delegations  without  asking  wbather  thli  or  thai 
It  radical,  then  it  appeare  to  ma  that  as  It  U  perfectly 
eatUln  that  one  or  the  other  !•  entitled  lo  voto.il  is 
abiurd  in  ue  to  undertake  lo  alienee  a  State  that  It 
truly  represented  here  by  eomebody,  and  that  lha 
ornper  courge  will  be  for  them,  if  they 
will  to  agree  to  take  half  of  Ue  tele 
of  the  State  from  eacb  delegation.  I  tblnk 
thli  la  tbe  only  war  to  do  under  the  olrcum- 
atancei.  My  object  li,  vf  you  let  both  la,  not  to 
•  Hence  both,  bul  to  let  the-m  divide  thli  vote  ao  that 
wa  can  get  the  totea  of  toe  Slate  ,  for  undoubtedly 
tbe  State  !»  entitled  to  repreaentallon  by  lomebody. 

Mr  Poaan,  of  Ohio,  aald— I  want  limply 
(o  call  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  thin  con- 
contention  for  the  purpoew  «f  deciding  queitloni 
which  could  not  l>e  decided  la  rem  convention,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Credential,  became  they 
knew  they  could  belter  judge  of  facte  which  would 
be  presented  by  a  amall  number  of  men  t»  luch  com- 
mltue  than  a  man  convention  eould  ludge  of  the 
aame  facta.  Uuder  the  lead  of  lie  excellent  chair- 
man the  gentleman  from  New-York,  that  committee 
had  '  a  prolonged  lesslon  of  many  bouri, 
and  had  brought  before  II  gentlemen  repre- 
eentlng  both  ildei  of  the  corneal  In  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  with  great  deliberation  they  weighed 
the  argumenti  of  both  conteating  parllei. 
Tbe  reault  from  the  deliberations  of  that  committee, 
baaed  upon  the  alatementa  of  the  conteallng  parties, 
tbe  convention  haa,  In  the  report  of  the  majority,  and 
I  beg  Isareloear  lo  tbli  conyentloa,  with  all  re- 
aped for  the  honoiable  cbalrmaB,  and  wlthoui  vlole- 
tioa  of  any  ol  the  proprletlea  ef  that  commlltee  rule, 
that  the  very  aame  proposition  presented  here  before 
the  conventlor.  thla  morning ,  wei  preiented  before 
mat  commlltee  and  voted  down.  Why  lot  la  It 
proper  then  to  present  the  aame  question  to  t&ii 
convention!  The  question  having  been  decided  In 
the  committee  ought  not  to  be  brought  up  here. 

The  Committee  voted  down  me  very  proposition 
which  the  honorable  Chairman  now  propoiei  to  the 
Convention. 

Hr.  b"' kimupoi.  ol  Mlieourl,  was  announced  aa 
Laving  ibe  floor. 

Mr.  Lam,  ol  Kaniai— Who  Is  Mr.  B*»CIimi»«l, 
of  Missouri! 

Voices— He  la  not  a  delegate. 

(Mr  fiKKaiKKisei  wai  one  of  the   aiclnded  dele- 

Mr.  Cot-rie-.  of  New-York— I  aubmlt  that  thli  con- 
vention Is  at  preaenl  composed  only  of  those  dale- 
gates  who  are  here  without  any  contest. 

The  Chair  said  that  the  gentleman  from  J>«»- 
Y   rk  was  correct. 

Mr.  CciTiaiald  the  Missouri  question  waa  no  naw 
question  either  to  tfcll  contention  *r  to  inn  country- 
It  Is  a  question  whioh  Is  almost  coeval  wlih  that  of 
the  most  profound  reverence  for  our  eminent  friend 
Item  Kentucky  (stiicxmainai,)  which  Is  well  known 
and  uaderalood  all  over  tbe  country.  The  Missouri 
question  is  one  which  mull  be  met  and  seltird  and 
nowhere  can  It  be  so  well  mat  and  conclusively  aei* 
U*u  U  la  Uktt    >*U»MJ   t«U»»«»aw)al  <*i     V*UH>  ■»*«•  . 

(ApDlause.]  We  yesterday  appolntfld  a  committee, 
as  me  gentleman  frnmUhlohassowcll  slated, for  me 
purpoae  of  mating  these  Inquiries  of  details  which  II 
waa  impossible  for  this  convention  to  make. 
We  have  the  renort  of  that  committee,  which  la 
unanimous,  with  the  excentlon  of  my  honored  friend 
from  New-York,  that  me  Radical  delentlosj  front 
Missouri  shall  oe  admitted,  with  the  privilege  of  vet- 
lug  and  with  every  other  pr  vllege.  The  question  baa 
been  aetiled  and  reported  on  by  that  commit- 
tee, why  should  we  admit  tbe  Radical  delega- 
tion t  I  lake  my  words  from  the  mouth  of 
mv  most  honored  frlead  Iron  Nevr-York.  who 
here  Introduced  this  question.  It  Is  because  we  wtah 
to  strengthen  the  Union  sentiment  of  the  country. 
(Applause.)  It  Is  because  we  with  to  strengthen  the 
brave  men  who  have  bared  their  breasts  In  bsttte  and 
who  hen.  stood  firm  since  the  outbreak  of  this  war. 
It  la  lor  that  reason  that  1  Implore  you  to  give  no 
uncertain  sound.  My  most  eminent  friend 
aaya  we  have  also  been  true'  I  freely  confess 
we  aave  not  had  the  bitter  sufferings  they  have 
had  in  the  Border  States,  but  that  we  may 
be  strengthened  at  home  and  that  Ike  army  all  along 
the  line  with  Seam**  and  Guar  may  hear  of  no 
uncertain  sound  from  ui  at  the. rear.  Aa  a  pracllcal 
conteat  there  la  no  man  In  mia  convention  who  doea 
not  know  thai  the  admission  of  the  Radical  dele- 
gate! from  Missouri  la  tbe  practical  settlement  ef  this 
question,  and  the  practical  adhasnon  of  the  great 
national  parly  of  this  countrv  to  the  policy  ana 
measure*  wnlch  will  eava  Ibe  country. 

Mr.  Mac*,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the  proposed 
amendment  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Ssiitbxm,  of  Delaware— 1  call  for  the  pretlom 
question, 

Mr.  Stitixi,  of  Pennsylvania  — Do  I  understand 
Ike  previoui  question  to  be  called  upon  the  whole 
proposition,  or  only  upon  this  amendment. 

Votoxe— Only  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Braving— Then  Pennsylvania  laconde  the 
amendment. 

Votori— Resd  the  amendment. 

CniisHin— The  amendment  Is  that  where  two  seta 
of  delegate!  from  Missouri  oannot  agree,  that  In- 
atead  of  not  voting  at  all  they  aball  divide  ine  vole. 

The  queatlon  on  the  intendment  to  the  report  was 
lost. 

Centum— The  question  now  li  on  adopting  the 
renort  of  the  maiorlty  on  the  Missouri  Question. 

After  further  debate  Mr.  Bismol  moved  me  pre- 
vious question  on  the  Missouri  oase, 

Teas-Maine,  It;  New-Hampshire,  10;  Vermont,  10; 
ustischusetts,  14  i  Rhode  Island.  a,  Connecticut,  Ui 
New- Yuri,  aa  .  New-Jersey,  14,  Pennsylvania,  49; 
Delaware.  «  ;  Maryland,  14;  Kentucky,  21  ;  Uhio,  42; 
Indiana.  2»  ;  Illinois.  13  ;  Michigan.  16;  Wisconsin,  in  ; 
Minnesota,  8  ;  California,  lu .  Oregon,  «;  Western  Vir- 
ginia. 10.  Kaasaa.g. 

Nays—  Pennivlvanla.  3;  Kentucky,  1. 

Total  — Yeaa.  440;  Kay  1, 4. 

Then  said  the  President,  the  Radical  delegation  of 
Missouri  are  admitted  as  full  delegates  te  the  Con- 
vention. The  question  la  now  upon  lha  second 
Clause  of  the  amendment.  - 


"  air.  Ktno—  The  second  olanea  li  mat  the  delegate! 
from  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Florida.  Ar- 
kansas, and  Irom  all  the  Terrltoilei  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  shall  be  admitted  to  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  allowed  all  tbe  prlvllegea  of  deles  alee,  , 
luoludlng  that  of  voting.  But  that  the  Territories 
and  Ibe  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  allowed  two 
votes,  and  ao  State,  or  Territory,  shall  be  allowed  to 
cast  more  votes  tban  It  hai  delegate!  here,  or  more 
thin  it  ll  entitled  to  under  the  rulei  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stitihi,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  Ihe  previous 
qnestjon,  and  lha  main  question  was  ordered  to  be 
taken. 

Mr.  Kino— The  remainder  of  the  report,  which  has 
not  been  adopted,  le  as  follow!  :  That  the  delegations 
from  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Florida  and 
Arkamat  be  aJmtlied  with  ai;  tbe  rights  and  prlv- 
llegea of  dile»atea  to  this  committee,  except 
that  of  Toting;  <hM  tbe  delegation  asking 
admission  from  South  Carolina  bo  not  ad- 
mitted lo  tbe  convention  ;  that  the  delegations  from 
the  organized  Territories  and  lha  District  of  Colum- 
bia be  admitted  to  tbe  convention,  with  all  tbe  rlghte 
and  privileges  of  delegatae.  exceut  that  of  voting. 

Mr.  Laai,  of  Kansas,  asked  lor  a  division  of  the 
question,  ao  as  to  take  Ihe  vote  separately  upon  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  Colorado 
and  Nevada. 

Subsequently  he  modified  his  demand  lot  a  divi- 
sion, to  that  the  question  should  fl.H  be  laken  on  the 
three    Statei— Tenneiiea,    Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Emm,  of  Indtana.demanaed  a  further  division, 
ao  as  to  take  the  vote  on  Tennessee  separately. 

The  question  aval  slated  to  bo  upon  admitting  the 
delegation  from  Tennessee. 

A  cult  for  a  vole  by  States  was  made  and  the  House 
voted,  Yeas  310.  Nays  153.  aa  follows  : 

Yiaj— Maine  3,  Vermont 'J,  Rhode  Island  3,  Connecti- 
cut In,  New- York  ««.  Kew-Jer-ey  14.  Pennsylvania  31, 
Delaware  1.  Maryland.  1,  Missouri  19,  Kentucky  4,  Ohio 
42  Indiana  21,  Illinois  i2.  Michigan  3,  Wisconsin  In. 
Iowa  »,  Minnesota  1,  California  II),  Oregon  »,  Wist  \  ir- 
a-ima  in,  Knnsrta  6. 

Nat Maine  II.  New-Hampshire  10.  Vermont  «.  Mas- 
sachusetts 34.  Rhode  Island  »,  Connecticut  3,  Penn-yi- 
vania'Jl,  Delaware  4.  Maryland  13,  M  is-ouri  3.  Indiana 
3,  Michigan  14.  Wisconsin  I,  Iowa  t,  Minnesota  V. 

Mr.  Latis.  ol  Kansas,  now  moved  that  Kansas  and 
Louisiana  be  admitted  hy  acclamation. 

Mr.  Sixvxtis,  ol  Pennsvlvinla,  objected. 

Toe  question  was  stated  lo  be  upon  admitting  the 
delegation  from  Arkantaa  and  Louisiana,  with  the 
right  of  voting. 

Mr.  Stivim  demanded  that  the  vole  be  taken  by 
Slates,  and  the  demand  was  seconded.  The  vole  re- 
lutted — ayes,  307  ,  nays.  167, 

1  he  question  was  then  taken  upon  lhat  portion  of 
the  report  as  amended,  ind  it  was  apreed  to. 

The  question  wn  stated  upon  admitting 'the  dele- 
gations of'tbe  Terrltoileaol  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  . 
Nevada,  with  the  right  of  voting. 

That  portion  ol  tn*  tepori  wa»  fhen  agreed  lo  ai 
amended. 

Mr.  Sciuuoh,  of  Illinois— Whit  !•  to  be  dona  with 
Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  i'lortda  J 

Paiaiow  Ktao— Tbo  only  portion  of  the  report 
which  remain!  Is  that  which  relates  to  admitting  tha 
delegate!  from  Virginia  and  Florida,  without  tha 
right  of  voting  ;  ihe  rejeollop  of  tha  delegation  from 
South  Carolina,  and  admitting  the  delegatea  of  the 
territories  other  than  tlioio  already  pissed  upon,  end 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  right  to  v  ote. 

The  remaining  pot  lion  of  tha  repott ,*ai  agreed  to, 
amid  great  applause. 

TBI    rLATrORX. 
Mr.  RiTuoiCb,  of  New-York,  from  lha  Committee 
on  Resolution!,  reported  t&e  lollowtng  resolutions 

Rcolvid,  That  it  Is  the  highest  duty  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  maintain  against  all  their  •neroles  the  iti- 
territy  of  the  Union,  and  tbejparimouut  authority  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  thai  lay- 
inr  aside  all  differences  and  political  opinions,  we  pledge 
ourselves  us  Union  men,  animated  by  a  common  senti- 
ment, and  aiming  at  a  common  object,  to  do  everything 
lu  our  power  lo  aid  the  Oovernrnent  in  que  ling  hy  force 
of  arms  the  rebellion  now  rasing  Agam-t  its  authority, 
and  in  bringing  tn  Ihe  punishment  due  to  their  crimes 
ihe  rebel,  aud  uelujrs  »rr»yets  age-tut  It.  [Prolonged 
applause  J 

Rtttlftd.  That  we  approve  the  determination  of  the 
Coverninent  of  the  lulled  States  not  to  compromise  with 
rebeli  or  te  offer  any  terms  of  peace  except  such  J|  may 
be  based  upon  an  unconditional  surrender  or  inetr 
hostility  end  a  return  to  their  just  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Las  ufths  United  Statei;  aud  that  v.  e 
call  upon  the  Government  to  maintain  thli  position  ana 
to  nostiute  the  war  with  the  utmost  possible  vigor  te 
the  complete  impression  of  tha  rebellion,  in  full  relur.o. 
npon  Ih  .  Mll-esVcrince...  the  patriotism  the  h«°«e,a TVV 
lid  the  iimh  ing  devotion  of  tks  American  people  to  then 
country  and  Its  free  institutions     f  Applause) 

Rtttivtd,  That  as  Slavery  was  the  ciuee, and  nowoon- 
stltuies  the  strsugth  of  this  robelll  >u.  ind  ai  tl  must  be 
always  and  everywhere  hosille  to  the  principles  of  iia- 
pub  ican  i.overuruent.juitlceand  the  national  safety  de- 
mand Its  utter  anu  complete  extirpation  fiuiu  the  soli  of 
the  Republic;  (appliasa.l  and  thut  we  uphold  and  mtin- 
tam  the  acts  and  proclamatious  by  which  thebovern- 
aaenl,  in  its  own  drieoce.  has  aimed  a  daath-blow  at  this 
aiguutlosvil.  Weareln  favor  furthermore,  of  such  au 
Imsudment  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the  people 
In  conformity  with  lu  provision-,  as  stisll  UrtiiiiLale  aad 
fi-nver  prohibit  ihi  existence  o'  Slavery  witLla  the  lim- 
it! or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Elates.  (Applsuao.) 
Rtsoli.-ei,  That  the  thanks  of  tLc  American  peopls  are 
doe  totfcisoltlleriarid  lailon  of  the  ,.;my  and  the  navy, 
[applause,]  who  have  periled  their  lives  lu  dsfence  or 
tbe  r  connlry  md  In  vlndicetloi  of  tbe  honor  ol  the 
iisg  thai  the  nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent 
reoovrn.tiun  of  their  patriotism  and  their  valor,  and  am- 
ple and  permanent  provision  fi  r  those  of  their  survuors 
who  have  reoelved  diesbliof  and  honorable  wounds  In 
the  tervlce  of  the  cuntr.v  end  that  the  mem' r, is  of 
these  who  have  Iillen  in  its  Uelence  shall  bo  kelu  ia 
graeful  and  everlasting  rcmeuibrauoe.  (Loud  ap- 
plauM.J 

Rfjo/»f(f,  Thai  we  approve  ind  ipplaud  thi  practical 
wisdom,  tbe  unseliisb  patriotism  and  uns»erviug  fidelity 
to  ihe  Constitution  ina  tbe  principles  of  American  libeny 
with  which  AcaiiUM  i.i.icoiN  has  discharged,  nndar 
circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  the  great  dutiei 
aud  responsibilities  ef  the  Presidential  office  lhat  we 
approve  and  Indorse,  aa  demanded  by  the  emergency  ana 
essential  to  the  preservation  oi  tbe  nation,  and  ai  vrithm 
tbe  Constitution,  the  messures  and  acts  which  he :  hie 
adopted  to  defend  tbe  nation  against  Itaopei.  and  eecret 
foei;  that  we  ipprovi  especially  tbe  nroslamntlon  oj 
emanclpatloo  ancl  the  emcleymeut  ai  Union  eoldiers  or 
men  heretofore  hold  lu  slavery  [applause] ;  aud  that  we 
Lave  full  confidence  iu  bil  determination  to  ctrrythese 
and  alfother  constitutional  measures  esbentnl  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country  Into  full  and  oomplf  tft  effect. 


That  AutiUAu  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  be  de- 
"  nlou  party   for  President,  (ap- 


iir.iin  el,  iiiftt  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  wet* 
faro  that  hnraiony  should  prevail  in  the  national  coun- 
oil-,  aid  wo  regard  aa  worthy  of  public  confidence  ana 
cfT.iia:  trust  those  only  who  cordially  indorse  the  prin- 
ciples proclaimed  la  these  revolutions  ana  which  slouia 
ebsrioterlie  the  admlnisualiua  of  the  Oovernment. 
[Applause.) 

Kvoft'vif.  That  the  Oovernment  owes  loan  men  em- 
ployed la  its  armica,  without  regard  to  dlstlnoilon  of 
oolar.  tbe  full  protection  of  tbe  laws  of  war.  [applause) 
and  that  any  violations  or  these  laws,  or  of  tbe  niagea  of 
civilised  nation!  In  the  lime  of  war  bv  mo  rebels,  now 
In  suns,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  fall  and  prompt 
redrees.    (Prolonged  applanaal 

KitoUtd,  That  the  foreign  Immigration  whicn  In  the 
put  has  added  so  much  so  the  wealth  and  development 

g»  umim  mmI  imtm  bImmu  »  nil  sMjiag»wi»j> 

aiyltimof  the  oprn-eaaei]  of  all  nations — shoald  be  fos- 
tered sod  euc'OUl  a^cd  by  a  liberal  and  Just  policy. 

Ktt"h  rd,  I  kat  we  are  In  r»ror  of  tbe  speedy  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  to  the  1'aeltte. 

Rti«l\  ,d.  That  ihe  national  faith  pledged  for  ihe  re- 
dsmnllon  of  the  public  debt  must  be  kept  inviolate,  and 
thai  for  this  purpose  we  recommend  economy  aud  rigid 
responsibility  iu  the  puhlic  expenditures,  and  a  vigor- 
ous and  just  s.vvtim  of  taxation  .  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
eveiT  loyal  Stale  to  sustain  the  credit  and  promote  the 
US'*  of  the  nationil  currency.     lApplause.) 

Rrmli'rd.  That  we  approve  tbe  poeition  taken  hy  tin 
Covert  -nrnl  thai  the  people  of  thel'nlted  stales  can 
nover  regard  with  Indifference  Ihe  attempt  of  any  liluru- 
pean  Power  to  overthrow  by  foree  or  to  snpplani  by 
fraud,  the  institutions  of  any  Repnblh  an  tiovernment 
on  the  Western  Continent ;  (prolonged  aj  plauae  ,J  and 
that  they  will  view  wi:)i  extreme  jealousy,  as  menscnir 
to  the  peace  and  independence  at  this  our  oountiy.  tbe 
fc tf« , r t a  of  any  such  Power  to  obtain  new  fontboidi  for 
Monarchical  tjovernmests.  sustained  by  a  foreign  mili- 
tary force  iu  near  proximity  to  the  lulled  Stales.  [I.oug- 
eontioaed  applause.) 

The  reading  of  Ibe  resolution  elicited  tbe  wlldgeit 
ontljurils  of  enthusiasm,  especially  the  emancipation 
aad  Anll-Slsvery  sentiments  enunciated. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  abisbsu  Likcoliv  was 
received  with  tremendous  chairing,  the  whole  houie 
Using  end  waving  bats  and  handkerchief*. 

Tne  resolution  Indorsing-  the  Monroe  doctrine  wai 
also  received  with  great  applause. 

On  motion  of  air.  Hisb«»i.i,  of  Connecticut,  Ihe 
resolutions  were  adopted  oy  acclamailoa. 

m«  nouiitATio.Na. 

Mr.  Ditawo,  of  Ohio— I  move  lhat  this  convention 
now  proceed  to  the.  nomination  of  oandldates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  tha  Untied    Stales. 

The  Chairmen  Hated  the  motion. 

Mr.  Caution  — I  move  the  following  ai  a  substitute 
for  tbe  motion  of  (he  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  Chairman  directed  tin  leoreiary  to  read  the 
resolution, 

Kssrifnerf, 
clared  tbe  choice  of  tbe 

plant*.]  and  li  tnKiiisL  ll  «ulik.  of  Maine,  be  the  candi- 
date for  V ice  President  of  tbe  tame  parly- 
Cries  of  "  No,  no." 
A  Voice-  -Divide  the  resolution. 
Mr.  CatswiLi.,  of  Maryland-  1  call1  for  a  division. 
Mr.  Siom.  ol  Iowa— I  ask  if  I  can  make  aa  amend- 
ment to  thai  resolution. 

Tbe  Chairmen  said  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Cmtioa 
was  now  tha  question  before  the  convention. 
Mr.  Stoni— I  move  to  lay  It  on  the  labia.    Carried. 
MrSTOXi — I  now  move  that  Anatuaaf    Luicolh.  of 
Illinois,  ba  the   unanimous  nominee  of  the  conven- 
tion. 
Crlei  of  "  Question1"  and  great  confusion. 
Tne  CuAiaMi.*.— Will  the  gentleman  listen  for  one 
moment.      Ihe   gentleman  Irom  Iowa  moved  that  a 
resolution   offered   bv  the   gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania iCtu tnoN )  ba  laid  on  lha  table.    That  baa  been 
aimed.    The  Chair    thea   recognized   Mr.  Coca,  of 
Illinois,  is  hiving  the  floor. 

Mr.  Stivini.  of    Pennsylvania  — I   called    for  Ibe 
vole  by  Statei  befute  the   vote  waa  declared  to  tha 
House. 
Ur.  t-rons,  of  iowa,  claimed  the  floor. 
Mr.  Stivims — I  have  not  yielded  the  floor. 
Tbe  CatiBUA.ii— Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania insist  upon   a  call  of  the  fcjjaiot,  upon  tile  mo- 
tion to  lay  oa  the  table  tbe  reioluUon  of  Mr.  Cam- 
laort  f 
Mzrir  Voioai  — Stale  Ihe  question. 
The  Chsii— The   gentleman   from  Iowa  moved  to 
lay  upon   the    table    Ibe  substitute  offered   by   Gen. 
iiurmi,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  8itn.ii  Inform! 
the  Chair  that  before  Unt  motion  was  put  to  the  con- 
tention  he    moved  a  cill   of  the    Stales   under    the 
rules.    Before  liie  announcement  of  a  vote,  a  dele- 
gale  has  a  right  to  move   a  call  by  Slates,  that  being 
so  Ihe  convention  will   now   come  to  lha  question  of 
laying  on  ihe  table  the  substitute  oilered  by  Mr.  Ctu- 
inosi.     Upon  lint   tbe    Slates    were    ordered  to  be 
celled. 

Mr.  CHtssvfEit,  of  Maryland— I  call  for  a  division 
of  ine  question. 

Mr.  OoLPimoaoiOH,  ol  Maiyland,  alto  nailed  for  a 
dlvliion. 

BiTno  CusiiutM— The  question  Is  shall  the  resolu- 
tion ottered  by  fjen.  C.tmson  at  1  lubitltuie  be  laid 
upou  the  table.  The  becretary  will  proceed  wiin  the 
call. 

Mr.  Diitoaiaiipct-  I  wish  to  mike  i  motion  con- 
cerning the  whole  of  this  subject,  and  i  hope  the 
house  will  heer  me  for  one  moment.  1  want  to 
modify  It  so  as  to  lay  the  resolution  on  Ihe  table  for 
tbe  purpose  of  declaring  At  mum  LiacdLa  Ihe  nuinl- 
aee  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Srirtnso*,  ol  Indiana— I  desire  to  know  what 
his  beaonie  of  tne  vole  lo  Ity,  tne  lubililule  of  Mr. 
Camcooh  on  tbe  table. 

The  Cutiaws.v — i'nal  u  no-,  before  the  conven- 
tion. The  Secieiatv  will  call '.he  toll  of  the  Stales 
for  the  purpose  ol  knowing  wheUx  ;  I)  will  be  lild 
upon  the  table. 

Mr.    I, trir,  of  Kanais— I  ippeil  goMl   gentlrman 
from  Pennsylvania,  wilh   the  coup**/   3    ine  conven- 
tion, to  withdraw   his   resolution.  ~  ft  ibices  tit  m  a 
very  awkwird  predicament.     1 1  ipt  lieu.  Cannon, 
consulting  the  best  wishes  of  IhevrOunUy.  will  with- 
draw  his   resolution.     Let  us  vote  upon  the  mot  on 
put  by  the  gentleiuan  from  Iowi, 
Mr.  Stoni,  of  Iowa— Hurrah  for  Likcolk. 
Mr.  I'iMtaoN  — To  sate  all  this   troubio    lo   gentle- 
men who  seem  to  wish  to  show   their   hands   here  1 
will  withdraw  It.    (Applause.) 
1  he  Chairman— Mr.  Coot,  of  Illinois,  his  Ihe  floor. 
Mr.  Csuekon,  of  Pennsylvania— 1  «  in  withdraw  it, 
or  aineud  by  moving  lhat   this   convention   nominate 
bv  acclamation  Au.uiis  i  i-i.  oi.s  for  a  second  term. 

Mr.  STONI,  of  lowa— The  gentleman  lscbeellng  me 
out  of  ui  v  motion  .  1  obiect. 


